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FOREWORD 


The entire output of printed books during the fifty years and 
more of my literary career has not been extensive—the total 
number of my writings in the form of books does not exceed 
50, in English, Bengali and Hindi. Some friends have taken 
pains in making a bibliography of my published papers, together 
with an appraisement of my literary contributions and a curri- 
culum vitae, and in this bibliography (Suniti Kumar Chatterji— 
the Scholar and the Man, published by Jijnasa, Calcutta, 1970, 
pp. 150) over 900 items have found a place, from 1921 
onwards, in English, Bengali, Hindi and Sanskrit. It has now 
been found that a good many papers were left out from the 
bibliography, and since its publication a few more have come 
out and are coming out still. 

These papers consist of serious articles, lectures, introductions 
to books, reviews of books, travelogues, occasional notes and 
comments, and deal with different branches of the Humanities 
which 1 have professed or have taken an interest in all my life— 
e.g. Linguistics and Literature, History, Culture, Fine Arts (Paint- 
ing and Sculpture), Religion, Character Sketches, and Life in 
General. Naturally enough, they are not of equal quality—a few 
have been quite favourably received, and are probably good 
enough, some have only some specialists interest and appeal, a 
few more have a documentary value, and many are of an ephe- 
meral character and, I should say, quite trivial. 

Yet some of my friends have been asking me for some time 
past to bring out in book form some of my published papers, in 
both English and Bengali. So far, I have published some of my 
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Bengali and Hindi articles, and only one little volume of my 
English articles. Other preoccupations kept me quite busy, and 
did not allow me any time for hunting out old off-prints or, 
failing them, references to the date of first publication, and finally 
making a selection and seeing it through the press. I would not 
have ventured to take up this publication of my Select Papers, in 
both English and Bengali, had it not been for the assiduous 
labours of my Research Assistant, Sri Anil Kumar Kanjilal, M.A. 
and for the keen interest of some of my publishers. Sri 
Kanjilal was responsible for a most careful and painstaking 
bibliography of my writings, which is being enlarged by him 
every day through the discovery of more and more overlooked 
material and through additions of newer matter. 

I feel particularly thankful to the People's Publishing House 
of New Delhi for undertaking to bring out some four volumes, 
to start with, of select writings from among my English papers, 
embracing, in a rough sort of classification, most of the diverse 
Subjects in which I have essayed to give out my views. The 
present volume consists of 13 articles, and the list of Contents 
will give an idea of what they are about. I would like to give 
an all-inclusive Sanskrit name to this proposed series of selec- 
tion from my English writings, Angla-Nibandha-Chayana, in its 
various Parts, as intended. 

I feel very grateful to Sri H. K. Vyas, Managing Director 
of the People's Publishing House, for the very great interest he 
took in making possible the publishing of this first volume of 
my Angla-Nibandha-Chayana. It was a Scholars and a man-of- 
culture's interest that made him take extra pains in getting the 
proper phonetic and other types which were needed for printing 
the linguistic papers, and he evinced an enthusiasm for this work 
which was very heartening for the author. I have to thank 
also Sri Subodh Roy, who supervised the printing of this 
work on behalf of the Editorial Board of the publishers, and 
Sti M. C. Acharya, Sri D. P. Sinha, Sri Kalipada Mitra, 
Sri Shyam Singh Rawat and others of the press for their un- 
grudging labour in this connexion. 

Sri Anil Kumar Kanjilal did all the spadework in preparing 
the materials for this selection, by arranging and editing them, 
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making the author bring certain sections up-to-date, and further 
by going to Delhi to supervise with Sri Subodh Roy and others 
the printing of the work, besides seeing one proof. I cannot 
adequately express my appreciation of all this labour, which was 
essentially a labour of love. 

The book is now placed before the public, and, Deo volente, 
it it is received favourably, the second and third volumes may 
be immediately taken in hand. Ars longa, vita brevis: at 82, one 
cannot hope to see all that one would like to do fully accom- 
plished. Still, with the help and encouragement of friends, one 
can only make a proper attempt. We can only go on with work 
as long as it will be given to us to do so: the rest is with Destiny. 


SuNITI KUMAR CHATTERJL 


“Sudharma” 
16 Hindusthan Park, Calcutta 
Independence Day, 15 August 1972 
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PART ONE 


DRAVIDIAN ORIGINS AND THE BEGINNINGS 
OF INDIAN CIVILISATION 


eee 


Some two- or three-thousand years before Christ, India was. 
inhabited by dark-skinned aborigines, ancestors of the present- 
day non-Aryan peoples, the "Kolarians" and the Dravidians. 
India was a land of barbarism without any culture, material or 
intellectual. At that time was living in Central Asia, a land of 
romantic mystery, a white race, cultured, reasonable, more 
advanced in civilisation than many peoples—a civilisation of a 
pastoral type, simple and idyllic and noble in comparison with 
the barbaric splendour of Egypt or Babylon. This white race 
was the Aryan race. Bands of them went west to Europe and 
became the ancestors of Celts and Italians, Germans and Slavs 
and Greeks and other peoples. Other bands came down south 
into Eastern Persia, whence one group came to India, bringing 
the light of civilisation and organisation. The earlier inhabi- 
tants of India, barbarians if not actual savages, offered some 
resistance, but they submitted to the superior Aryans, as a 
matter of course, and accepted their rule. Then the wise men 
of the Aryans, the Brahmans, after the conquest of Northern 
India had been effected and the barbarians had been enslaved 
and civilised, gradually evolved the religion and system of 
society now known as Hindu. The nobler elements mostly came 
from the Aryans; and whatever was dark, vile and degrading, 
superstitious and cruel was naturally the outcome of the sup- 
pressed non-Aryan mentality. 

Such in brief outline was the history of cultural origins and 
of the birth of civilisation in India which was evolved by 
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scholars during the last century and is still inculcated in our 
text-books. Too much weight placed on scriptural evidence 
alone, on the sacred texts written in the Aryan's language, 
Sanskrit, could only produce this pro-Aryan bias. Nothing or 
next to nothing was as yet known about the ancient history oi 
the world. Assyriology and Egyptology were just essaying 
their first steps haltingly. Evidence from archaeology was just 
beginning to be gathered, in Egypt and the Aegean area, in 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, in Persia and India. "There was 
no other alternative but to accept what our only source of 
information for India—the literature of the Brahmans—had to 
say. Much of it as history remained obscure, but the main 
outlines were reconstructed in the above way: and these fitted 
in well both with the facts of cultural and political expansion 
known in history and with the universally accepted Hindu 
notions about the origin of their culture with the great Aryans 
of Northern India and with the Brahmans. And so this recon- 
struction was not questioned: and when the educated people 
acquired it as boys from their text-books, it became (in India, 
with some at least) a heresy to question the superiority of 
Aryans in any walk of life. 

But facts in India itself seemed to tally ill with this recon. 
struction, but these facts were faced tardily and late. The most 
important fact was the great Dravidian languages in the South. 
Here was something at least which did not succumb to that 
all-enveloping symbol of Aryan cultural excellence—the Aryan 
language. They outwardly put on the yoke of this language by 
large borrowings from it, but the Dravidian speech has had 
vitality enough to offer resistance all these many hundreds of 
years. One sole Hindu garb now covers up all the diversities 
of culture in India, but difference between the old Aryan world 
and, the old Dravidian world, not much apparent now, sharp- 
ened themselves into outline when the older Tamil literature 
was contrasted with the Rig-Veda. In 1856 Bishop Caldwell 
in his epoch-making work, the Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages, deduced from the evidence of pure Dra- 
vidian words that the non-Aryan had a culture, and that of a 
high standard too, independent of the Aryan one. The other 
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great fact which was established after the Asoka inscriptions 
were deciphered was that there was no archaeological evidence 
for a high material civilisation in India before as late as the 
Srd century B.c—whereas Egyptian and Babylonian civilisations 
showed actual remains in the shape of buildings and objects 
of art that went back to 3000 в.с., although Indian literature 
'dating undoubtedly from the closing centuries of the second 
millennium 3.c—the Rig-Veda—offered ample indications of a 
high type of material culture. 

Meanwhile, linguistic palaeontology or philological research 
into the culture of the ancient peoples speaking the Indo- 
European tongues—the Vedic Aryans, the Avestic Iranians, the 
Greeks of the time of Homer, the Scandinavians of the Edda, 
the Old Celts, Balts and Slavs, etc.—was being pushed on apace, 
and this, coupled with archaeological finds in Northem and 
‘Central Europe, in the Aegean area and elsewhere, yielded 
some definite results. The reconstruction of the old Indo- 
European (ie. pre-Indian and pre-Iranian “Aryan”) milieu— 
the material, social, intellectual and religious environment of 
the primitive Indo-Europeans—was accomplished. The con- 
sensus of opinion among scholars is this: somewhen in the 
third millennium в.с., when civilisation of an advanced type 
had already evolved in Egypt and Mesopotamia, lived a race 
of splendid barbarians in the wide forests and grass-lands of 
Eurasia, probably in Western Russia, Poland, or Central Europe, 
or even in North Germany, who were still in the Stone Age. 
"Their culture was of very modest type, and most of the advance 
they made was through impetus from the more cultured peoples 
of the South, in the Aegean area, which reached them through 
traders. The only rotate contribution they made to the i 
vancement of civilisation was that they were the first to tame 
the horse, They had a beautiful language, which later became 
Sanskrit in India, Greek in Greece, and Latin and Teutonic and 
the other speeches of Europe. They were open to ideas, and 
had a strong sense of social organisation; and their religion 
consisted in the worship of Skyfather and of the spirits of the 
forces of nature, Sun, Fire, Wind, Water, etc., personified as 
men and women of more than human beauty, strength and 
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powers. But they did not of their own initiative make any great 
advance in intellectual and material culture. 

Considering ourselves more or less as the inheritors of the 
mentality and culture of the Indo-Europeans, we, people of 
North (and even of South) India as well as of Europe, have a 
consciousness that they were superior in mental calibre to the 
other peoples, like the Egyptians, the Semites, and the peoples 
of Asia Minor and the Aegean islands with whom they came 
in contact and from whom they.learnt a great many essentials 
of progress. However that may be, the net fact remains that the 
old Indo-Europeans were culturally a backward race when they 
are first found at the threshold of history in the beginning of 
the second millennium в.с. 

Thus the Indo-Europeans were a comparatively backward 
race, when they came in touch with the peoples of the Aegean, 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia and when they came into India 
as Aryans. And in India, apparently, the Dravidians had some 
independent culture of their own, as we could see from their 
language. Now a closer study of the Vedas, and by comparing, 
the Vedic world with the later Hindu world, say as in the 
Mahabharata, we find that in many respects the Vedic world 
and the Vedic outlook are rather apart from that of later Hindu 
times. Vedic culture resembles that of the Homeric Greeks, of 
the Celtic Irish of the beginning of the Christian era, of the pre- 
Christian Teutons, Balts and Slavs, more than its own later de- 
velopment and modification in India—namely, Hindu culture. We 
find that most of the common religious and other notions which 
dominate the Hindu world are absent in the Veda. Old Aryan 
ideas and institutions as in the Vedas give place to something 
new and different in India in course of time. Thus the Aryan 
idea of worship was to call on the sky-dwelling God to look 
from on high upon the sacrificer, to receive through the fire the 
offering of flesh (of a cow or a sheep or a horse), of fat, of 
butter, of cakes, of spirituous drink: the hdma. It is a ritual 
which originated in a cold northern land where the fire and 
the hearth easily became sacrosanct, where people who indulged 
in meat and in strong drink offered them in a friendly spirit as 
the best things they could offer to their anthropomorphic gods. 
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But this ritual is changed. Нота gives place to püja, the 
ordinary Hindu ritual of worship, in which libations of water, 
flowers, leaves and fruits of trees, of grain and vegetarian cooked 
food, incense and perfume are offered to the God who is actu- 
ally present in his or her symbol or image before the worship- 
‘pers, and this symbol or image is treated as if it were endowed 
"with reason, and were a living being. Pūjā is unknown to the 
Aryan world of Ше Veda: Лота has taken only a secondary 
place in Hindu ritual, being confined only to those castes which 
claim descent from the Aryan invaders, and even these latter, 
for the last two thousand years at least, have been neglecting 
it. And pūjā, together with the great gods to whom it is now 
offered in India, namely Siva and Uma and Vishnu (in his new 
form), is in all likelihood a pre-Aryan, a Dravidian ritual; the 
word certainly is non-Aryan in origin-there is no cognate of 
this word in other Indo-European languages, but it at once 
recalls the Dravidian pü “flower” and it reappears in Sanskrit 
"words like puskara “lotus”, or puspa “flowers” (cf. M. Collins, 
Madras University Dravidian Studies, III, pp. 60-61). 

That there was in this way a profound influence exerted by 
the non-Aryans in the evolution of the Hindu culture and ideas 
äs now. gradually becoming a matter of general admission and 
acceptance. The non-Aryans in India, as is well known, fall 
under three main ethnico-linguistic groups—(1) Dravidian, 
(2) Кё] or Munda, and (3) Tibeto-Chinese. The last may be 
dismissed from a study of the cultural origins of India, as they 
came late into the field and were confined only to the Himala- 
yan and sub-Himalayan and easternmost tracts: they came in 
contact with the Hindus after Hindu culture had been fully 
characterised and established. The Kol (or Munda) people are 
now found in Chota-Nagpur and in Central India, but there are 
reasons to suppose that at one time their language was spoken 
from Westem Himalayas to Gujarat and Maharashtra in the 
‘west, and in the east they were spread over Bengal 
up to the Burma frontier, where they were contiguous 
to their kinsmen the Mons, the Khmérs and other peoples who 
at one time peopled the whole of Indo-China. It is also likely 
that they occupied the Deccan and South India. The Kols 
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probably came into India from Indo-China, through Assam and: 
Bengal, if they were not the first inhabitants of the Upper 
plains. It is surmised, however, that they were in India before 
the advent of the Dravidians. The culture of the Kols as repre- 
sented by their present-day descendants (the Santals and other 
peoples) is distinctly of a very primitive type. Masses of them: 
like other non-Aryans have now been merged into an Aryan- 
speaking, Hindu people. It cannot be determind how much was 
the contribution of the Kol element in Northern India (now 
submerged by the Aryan speech and customs) in the evolution. 
of “Hindu Civilisation”; but it can reasonably be supposed. that 
they had some share. Investigation in this line is now proceed- 
ing, in the brilliant linguistic researches of J. Przyluski of Paris: 
who has demonstrated how a large element of the desi or non- 
Aryan vocabulary of Sanskrit is of Kolorigin, e.g. words like 
kambala, éarkara, kadali, langula, linga, langala, laguda and 
tambiila (see Memoires de la Societé de Linguistique, Paris, for 
1922-1924); and Sylvain Lévi, in "Pre-Aryan et Pre-Dravidien 
dans l'Inde" (in the Journal Asiatique for 1923), has sought to 
indicate how from ancient and modern Indian place-names the: 
presence of the Kol element all over Northern India can be 
demonstrated, and how it is extremely likely that a K6l culture. 
which did exist and which consisted apparently in maritime 
commerce and adventure in Indo-China and  Insulindia 
(Malaya and the Archipelago) has been absorbed in the civi- 
lisation and movements known as Hindu. 

The Dravidians, however, were on far higher cultural level 
than the Kéls, and it is they, more than any other people in 
India, who have contributed elements in synthesis of Hindu 
culture on its Aryan basis. The Kóls are a people of a definite 
language and culture-type which has its affinities outside India, 
in the North-east, in Indo-China, and in Insulindia, and rami- 
fications of it extend into Melanesia and Polynesia. The Aryans 
are well known in their affinities, and if their original home is 
problematic, their connexion with other known peoples render 
this problem less of a puzzle, and indeed so far as India is con- 
сетей, it is not a problem at all. But the Dravidians—they are 
a mystery people of the world. With their language, they remain 
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isolated. Are they related to апу race outside India? It is a 
problem which has baffled us. But a great many dark corners 
in ancient Indian history and in the story of the development 
of Hindu culture will be illumined with the solution of the 
question—who were the Original Dravidians, and whence did 
they come? 

Besides the above peoples, or rather ethno-linguistic groups, 
there are evidences of the presence in the coast lands of India 
(in South Baluchistan and in South India, and in the Anda- 
mans) of a Negrito people who probably were the original 
inhabitants of India, and who were either killed off or absorbed 
by the Kols and Dravidians. Besides, some anthropologists have 
presumed the presence in Northern Central India in pre-historic 
times of another race, a broad-headed people, about whose 
language and culture we know nothing. 

There has been quite an amount of speculation, about -the 
origin of the Dravidians (see the resume in M. Srinivas Aiyan- 
gar’s Tamil Studies, Madras, 1914). They have been declared 
to be autochthonous in India; they have been connected with 
the Australian savages on the one hand and with the South- 
eastern Hamites on the other; and again, vaguely with the 
“Turanian” peoples of Northern and Central Asia. The Brahuis 
in Baluchistan are Dravidian speakers and their presence seemed 
to indicate the line of march of the Dravidians into India. But 
from whence? It has remained unanswered. 

India enters her historical period after the advent of the 
Aryans, when the Vedic compilations were made, Brahmana 
speculations were started, and Aryan tribes in Northerr India 
began to expand and to conquer: roughly, from 1000 в.с. 
(cf. H. C. Raychaudhuris Paper in the Calcutta Review for 
October 1924, on “The Antiquity of the Rig-Veda"). But it is 
not until some six or seven centuries later that we receive any 
actual remains of the historical, Aryan period of Indian history, 
in the inscriptions of Asoka and in some statues in the round 
ascribed to the pre-Maurya period and in some architectural 
fragments. All these show that there were long centuries of 
development behind them—the writing, the sculpture, the build- 
ings. It is true that some of the older sites connected with early 
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Aryan movements in Northern India have not yet been explored: 
but what little of the 3rd and 4th centuries B.C. we have gleaned 
are all that we have as actual material remains of early Indo- 
Aryan culture. 

But a large mass of materials of a different kind, belonging 
apparently to pre-Aryan times, have come to light. We have 
received from different parts of India, from Assam and Chota- 
Nagpur and Central India to the Deccan and South India, Sindh 
and Baluchistan, the usual pre-historic objects in plenty— 
palaeolithic and neolithic implements, ancient pottery, beads, 
cave paintings, cromlechs, dolmens, as well as indications of 
burial customs from the burial sites and. from bones of the 
dead. Some copper implements and ornaments have also becn 
found. These have been collected in the various museums and 
properly catalogued. They only revealed to us that India like 
other countries possessed a Palaeolithic and a Neolithic Age, 
and that there was also an Age of Copper Implements. For a 
long time there was no evidence to prove a Bronze Age in 
India, and the Iron Age was thought to follow the Copper Age. 
These primitive cultures of the stone and the copper weapons 
we do not know for certain to what people to ascribe. It has 
been surmised that the Old Stone Age weapons belong to the 
oldest people of India, the Negritos, now mostly extinct or 
absorbed; and that the New Stone Age implements were the 


the Kols and to the Dravidians. 

Bronze articles, however, have been found in different parts 
of India, and the most important find was at Adittanallur in 
Tinnevelli district in the extreme south of India, A long primi- 
tive cemetery, locally known as Pandukuli or “the Pandavas’ 
Graves” was found there, and this was excavated and described 
by A. Rea in 1902-3. There were tombs of the Early Iron Age, 
with beautiful vases and utensils of pure bronze, bronze cult 
figures of animals, iron weapons, entire skeletons in oblong 
terracotta sarcophagi with golden masks inside, and food and 
garments were found to have been placed with the dead in 
bronze vessels. The culture type presented by the finds in these 
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tombs, as well as the burial customs indicated, formed no 
isolated thing—they have their counterparts in the old tombs 
of Crete, Cyprus, Anatolia and to some extent of Babylonia (at 
Gehareh near Babylon). Affinities with Crete and Cyprus seem 
to be greater, in the crouching position of the dead body, in 
the sarcophagi and in the golden masks and ornaments (head- 
"bands). - 

'The tombs at Adittanallur are in the Dravidian country: and 
"by measurement, Adittanallur skulls have been found to agree 
with the typical Tamil skull The presumption naturally was 
hat the Bronze and Iron Age culture of Adittanallur was that 
of early Dravidians in South India, before they obtained North 
Indian Aryan ideas and religion. Here; thus, we have somc- 
thing definite going back by several centuries from the oldest 
Aryan remains of the 3rd century в.с. to the beginning of the 
Tron Age, which was certainly before 1000 в.с. And this culture 
recalls that found in the Eastern Mediterranean area, and in 
"Mesopotamia. 

The Adittanallur finds remained up to now the most con- 
'siderable and important remnants of pre-historic culture in India 
that we possessed. But recently a number of new discoveries 
'have been made, in the Panjab and in Sindh, which have reveal- 
ed to us quite unexpectedly a new chapter of pre-historic India, 
a chapter which has its bearings undoubtedly on the subsequent 
‘ones, i 

The town of Harappa (it is properly Hadappá) in Mont- 
‘gomery district in South Panjab has some old mounds 
and ruins in its neighbourhood, and from this spot, as early as 
1853, Cunningham obtained without any excavation a few seals 
‘of soft white stone with figures of a bull without the hump, 
‘standing before some object like a basket or sheaf on a pole, 
and with inscriptions in some characters which could not be 
‘deciphered. These were published by Cunningham in 1875, and 
subsequently as late as 1912 Fleet wrote on the character of 
‘these inscriptions, but they remained a puzzle, nor did they 
attract sufficient attention. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, м.А. 
(Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle, Indian Archaeological Survey), excavated the Harappa 
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site in 1920-21, and found three more seals of the same type 
and some painted pottery. The Harappa mound was utilised 
for its bricks by railway contractors, and this ancient place has: 
consequently suffered great damage. Further excavations were 
conducted by Mr. Sahni in 1923-24, and he obtained some large 
painted jars, and eleven more seals. Evidence of a distinct type 
of culture was thus accumulating from Harappa. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji, M.A. (then 
Superintendent of Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, now 
of the Eastern Circle), was surveying along the old dried up: 
channels of the Satlaj and the Indus, in South Panjab, in 
Bikaner, Bahawalpur and Sindh, during the five winters of 
1918-22. His great object was to discover, if possible, the twelve: 
stone altars with Greek and Indian inscriptions which were 
erected by Alexander the Great when he commenced his retreat 
from the Satlaj. He followed the dried up course of the lost 
Hakro river in Bahawalpur state, up to the town of Reti in 
Sukkur district in Sindh. Here he found and surveyed numerous: 
old beds of the Indus, which numbered as many as 17; and 
he noted remains of 27 big towns and of some 53 small ones in 
Upper Sindh frontier, Sukkur and Larkana. The ruin-mounds: 
of these sites are known among archaeologists as “Buddhist 
Cities”. Finally in 1922 (in Larkana district) he selected the: 
spot called Mohen-jo-Daro as a place to excavate. 

Here he found the remains of a town which was abandoned’ 
in the second century A.D., as could be seen from Kushana coins: 
of that date found in the uppermost stratum. While carrying: 
on the excavations, he came across traces of a city of the 3rd 
century B.C., and further deep were obtained finds going back 
to the Neolithic period. In the various strata were found four: 
kinds of burial—in kennel-like tombs (tholos burial), in terra- 
cotta chests containing the entire body (larnax burial) similar- 
to those found at Adittanallur; besides what has been called. 
jar burial in which an unburnt bone was placed in a small jar 
placed inside a big one with food, drink and garments in small 
pots also placed inside; and urn burial, with ashes and burnt 
bones together with stone implements within the urn. The last: 
is the latest method of disposal of the dead in this site—it was. 
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found on Ње uppermost stratum, when the people apparently 
had learnt to burn their dead, but kept up old tradition in bury- 
ing the burnt bones, placing with them the traditional stone im- 
plements long fallen into disuse through the general use of 
metal. The other kinds of burial, without burning the body at 
all, are found in the other strata—dating from the sub-neolithic 
stage to historical or post-Buddhic times. In addition to these 
were found some painted pottery, beautifully executed, as at 
Harappa, but in a better style. Similar painted pottery was 
found in Baluchistan and in Mesopotamia and the Aegean 
lands. There were other objects also, like ivory inlay work, 
conch-shell ornaments, glass pottery and bangles, neolithic stone 
implements, and axes and net-weights, besides some fine thin 
pottery known as egg-shell pottery. But the most important 
articles were a number of seals, found in the oldest stratum, of 
exactly the same type and character as those from Harappa. 
This at once linked up conclusively the Mohen-jo-Daro culture 
with that of Harappa, 400 miles distant. And one other im- 
portant item among the Mohen-jo-Daro finds is a few small 
oblong pieces of copper, with figures and writing on them, in 
the same characters as in the seals: and these pieces could very 
well have been coins. 

In short, it was a civilisation, dating from the sub-neolithic 
age which had some unique features of its own, and which 
flourished along the Southern Indus and Satlaj valleys, and in 
all likelihood extended also to Baluchistan (judging from the 
fact that similar pottery has been found there). It was a culture 
Which agreed with that of Adittanallur in burying the dead in 
à crouching position in terracotta coffins, and in placing food, 
drink, wearing apparel and weapons for their service. It em- 
ployed a system of writing, and used figures of animals in reli- 
gious ritual, and quite a variety of utensils of worship. It proba- 
bly had coins of copper with writing on them, which would be 
the oldest coins in existence. 

The question naturally arises-who were the people among 
whom the Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro culture existed? The 
Aryans in India burned their dead, their ancestors certainly did 
it in their primitive home, and we find their kinsmen (at least 
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those who inherited the same culture and language with them) 
in Europe—the Old Greeks, the Teutons and the Slavs and 
others doing the same thing. Mr. Banerji himself is inclined 
to connect this culture with that of the Mediterranean peoples, 
the Cretans and others. Thanks to the labours of Sir Arthur 
Evans and his associates, we have been enabled now to form 
a clear idea about the various stages through which the pre- 
Greek civilisation of Greece and the Greek islands had progress- 
ed from the oldest palaeolithic times. (Sir Arthur’s discoveries 
and researches, periodically published, have at last been issued 
in a handy form in the monumental Palace of Minos at Knossos 
in Crete, 1921.) It is now possible to compare the Mohen-jo- 
Daro, Harappa, Adittanallur and other finds with the remains 
of Cretan culture, as well as with those of the oldest Baby- 
lonian-Sumerian. 

The importance of the finds of Mr. Banerji, especially of the 
seals, was announced in a very brief form in India in the press. 
In June 1924, Mr. Banerji who had been collecting his finds 
and comparing them with antiquities from Crete and other 
places (so far as they could be studied from books and plates) 
went to Simla, and Sir John Marshall, Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, at once realised the importance 
of the discoveries. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni's further finds 
came up at that time. Sir John as a member of the British Schoo} 
of Archaeology in Greece had his training in archaeological 
excavation there and was familiar with Cretan and Mycenian 
antiquities, but he has proceeded with great caution in the 
matter of theorising. He wrote a paper illustrated with nume- 
rous photographs on these new finds in the Illustrated. London 
News for 20 September 1924, sufficiently emphasising the im- 
portance of the matter. He compared this discovery to the work 
of Schliemann at Tiryns and Mycenae, where for the first time 
we obtained our glimpses into the glorious pre-Hellenic or “pre- 
Aryan” culture of the Aegean area. “It looks at this moment”, 
wrote Sir John Marshall, “that we are on the threshold of such 
a discovery in India.” 

Sir John’s article at once attracted 


ted attention in proper quar- 
ters in England. Prof. A. H. Sayce, 


the eminent Assyriologist, 


—— 


— 
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wrote to the Illustrated London News of 27 September, pointing 
cut the close resemblance between the seals and plaques found 
in India and those previously found at Susa—a resemblance 
indicating intercourse between North-western India and Susa 
as far back as the 3rd millennium в.с. “The discovery", wrote 
Professor Sayce, "opens up a new historical vista, and is likely 
to revolutionise our ideas of the age and origin of Indiam 
civilisation." 

Messrs. C. J. Gadd and Sidney Smith, of the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in- the British Museum, 
compared the Indian finds with similar antiquities from Baby- 
lon, dating from Sumerian, ie. pre-Semitic times, and in their 
exceedingly important paper in the Illustrated London News 
of 4 October 1924 demonstrated, by placing photographs of the 
Indian objects side by side with those of Sumerian articles, how 
similar were the two—pottery, seals, figures of the bull design, 
ornaments, and even brickework of buildings, and general 
structure of some glazed brick constructions: and what is most 
important, they have sought to establish, by placing both side 
by side, the identity of most of the Indian characters in the 
Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro seals with Sumerian characters. 
dating from 3000 to 2400 в.с. We thus find in India the actual 
remains of a culture dating from the beginning of the 3rd 
millennium s.c, possibly earlier: at one bound, the material 
remains of civilisation in India take us from 300 в.с. to 3000 в.с. 

About the antecedents of the people connected with this 
culture, with its strong proto-Mesopotamian affinities, Messrs. 
Gadd and Smith have not ventured any definite opinion, 
whether they were Aryans who were affected by Mesopotamian 
culture during their sojourn in Western Asia before their advent 
in India (various facts are going to establish that the Aryans 
came into India by way of Western Iran and Mesopotamia, and 
possibly also Asia Minor—rather than from Central Asia), or 
whether they were “a separate and distinguishable гасе” 
(obviously Dravidian). 

A connexion, and that a very ancient one, between India 
and Babylon can easily be admitted. The late B. G. Tilak 
showed how some Babylonian (Sumerian) names for serpents: 
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as malevolent spirits are found in the Atharva-Veda ritual 
(Bhandarkar Commemoraiion Volume, Poona, 1917). Dr. H. R. 
Hall had suggested in his Ancient History of the Near East 
(1913) that the Sumerians, who had laid the foundations of 
Mesopotamian civilisation long before 3000 s.c., could well be 
a branch of the Primitive Dravidians from the Indus valley. 
"The present discoveries and Messrs. Gadd and Smith's demons- 
tration of the connexion between ancient Sumerian and Indus 
valley cultures would at first sight make Hall's theory a plau- 
sible one. But until more ancient cultural remains are further 
"discovered in India, this view cannot be accepted. 

The question now stands at that. But Mr. Banerji has some 
views on this matter, and I believe they bear giving out. He 
is inclined to connect the Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa people 
with the Dravidians, as Sir John has noted in his article. The 
Brahui people of Baluchistan are Dravidian speakers. The 
Iranian Baluches obviously are late new-comers. The presence 
of similar painted pottery and other antiquities in Baluchistan is 
a strong evidence for connecting its old culture and old people 
with those of the contiguous Indus valley and the Panjab, 
Again, evidences indicating similarity of ritual and religious 
notions, of burial customs, of pottery, of ornaments, of similar 
art and cult objects (e.g. double-spouted libation vessels, the 
cult of a snake deity indicated by images of snakes, the double. 
axe symbol in а Mohen-jo-Daro copper token or coin discovered 
in 1923-24, fine egg-shell pottery which is absent in Susa and 
Babylon, and polychrome painting on pottery) incline him to 
‘connect the Indian cultures—earlier Sindh-Panjab and the later 
Adittanallur—with Crete and the Aegean region. Mesopotamia 
only formed, according to him, a link in an Indo-Cretan cul- 
tural homogeneity at about 3000 n.c. Here, of course, not being 
an expert in pre-Hellenic or Mesopotamian archaeology, ie 
cannot definitely put forward his views. The symbols in the 
Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa excavations are al] to be found 
in Old Cretan writing. These Indian symbols present three 
distinct stages in their forms: (i) hieroglyphic, where the 
figures of objects are quite clear, (ii) syllabic, and (iii) later, 
possibly, alphabetic which is linear and not Pictogrammatic in 
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shape. In Crete a linear script had already developed by 2000 в.с. 
from an earlier hieroglyphic one. The agreements between 
known Sumerian symbols and those of Mohen-jo-Daro and 
Harappa, as demonstrated by Messrs. Gadd and Smith, still 
seem to leave the question open. Further discoveries and re- 
searches alone can throw light on the problem. 

There are other evidences for connecting the original Dravi- 
dians with Mesopotamia as well as with the Mediterranean. 
Mr. James Hornell, from a study of the boats and nautical 
appliances in South India, has come to the conclusion that the 
Proto-Dravidians were a Mediterranean people who brought 
into India from their original home certain boat-types found 
in Egypt and the Levant, and who migrated East and were 
settled for some time in Mesopotamia where they borrowed or 
invented the circular coracle and the reed raft; then they, 
through pressure either of the Semites from Arabia or of some 
Alpine or Mongoloid race (Akkads?) from the North, were 
forced to leave Mesopotamia and to migrate eastwards, coming 
"ultimately to India, the Brahui language in Baluchistan marking 
their presence there at one time. In India they spread along 
the Ganges and Indus valleys, introducing the irrigation system, 
and then they came to South India, where the original peoples 
were both Negritos and of Proto-Polynesian stock, with their 
‘own types of aquatic craft. These peoples were entirely absorbed, 
politically and linguistically by the Proto-Dravidians; and the 
result of all this fusion is the present-day Dravidians of South 
India (“The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian 
Boat Designs", Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
"VIL, No. 13, 1990, pp. 225-26). 

In addition to this, we may note that there are certain strik- 
ing similarities between the Indian religion (not found among 
the Vedic Aryans) and those of Crete and Asia Minor: the 
Worship of a great Mother-goddess, for instance (cf. W. Crooke 
on “Hinduism” in Hastings’ Cyclopaedia of Religion and. Ethics, 
Vol. VL p. 688). And Ananda Coomarswamy has shown (in 
*Some Ancient Elements in Indian Decorative Art", in the 
Ostasiatiche Zeitschrift quoted in the Modern Review for 
August 1914) that a number of decorative motifs and cult 
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figures from the Aegean are found even now in both Norther 
India and Southern India in a way which is quite striking. 
Another: point in which a connexion can be looked for is 
probably the name “Dravidian” itself. It was believed that Old 
Tamil with the simple sound system represented most faithfully 
that of the Primitive Dravidian speech (which is now lost and 
which is the ultimate source of Tamil, Kannada, Telugu, Gond, 
Oraon, Kandh, Brahui and the rest). But Prof. Jules Bloch of 
Paris in an important paper has questioned this (cf. Indian 
Antiquary for 1919, p. 191). The word Tamil occurs in Pali and 
in Sinhalese as Damila, and the Greeks apparently wrote as 
Damiriké the word * Damizakam “Tamil land", Thus about the 
beginning of the Christian era and earlier, the word was un- 
doubtedly Damiza which subsequently in Tamil had the 
d hardened to t—a characteristic of Old Tamil pronunciation: 
which certainly was not present about the first century A.D. 
(although much of the extant Old Tamil literature is ascribed 
to this period, the current redactions of works like the Mani- 
mékalai and Cilappatikiram, Ettuttokai and Pattuppattu and the 
rest must be considerably later). °Damila, then, was the word: 
it is apparently the same as the Sanskrit Dramida or Dravida 
found in the Aitaréya Brahmana, of about the Sth cenutry в.с. 
Dramida rests on a contemporary Dravidian form like * Dramiza: 
„as in the Aryan dialects in the Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit 
stage, groups like dr, kr, tr of Primitive Dravidian were in all 
likelihood simplified to d, k, t, etc. in later Dravidian—the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian languages in most respects show parallel 
с шд We could therefore confidently restore a form 
ramia as a national name in Proto-Dravidian, or Primitive 
Dravidian of the early centuries of the first millennium в.с. 
Herodotos tells us (1, 173) that the people of Lycia (in South 
Asia Minor coast) were originally from Crete, They settled in 
pre-Hellenic times in Asia Minor, leaving their original home, 
From Crete they brought their national name, which was 
Termilai. Now the Lycians have left behind them a numbe 
very short funerary inscriptions in their rock-cut tombs dating 
from the time of Herodotos. These inscriptions are written im 
an alphabet allied to the Greek and are in a few instances 


r of 
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accompanied by Greek versions, which has enabled us to read 
them. In these inscriptions the Lycians call themselves Trimmili, 
which is evidently the same word as Termilai. Termilai or 
Trmmili therefore was an old name which was used in Crete 
to denote at least one section or tribe of the Cretan people. 
Now, if there is any truth in the theory of Mediterranean origin 
of the Dravidians which ethnology and archaeology would 
seem to indicate, if the connexion between Cretan culture and 
that of pre-historic or pre-Aryan India is plausible, then cer- 
tainly one would be justified in connecting the Proto-Dravidian 
*Dramiza with Termilai-Trmmili. The original Dravidians could 
in this way very well be a ramification of the old Aegean race, 
- which came into India in pre-historic times, by way of Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia, Persia and Baluchistan. The original 
Cretan source-form of this name, Dramida-Dramiza—Trmumili- 
Termilai, is of course known.! 

The Sumerian people, with whose culture the Mohen-jo- 
Daro and Harappa finds have been shown to have such a 
striking similarity, are of unknown origin; and so are the 
Elamites of Susa. The languages of these peoples are but 
partially known; and although they have not been proved to 
be of the same stock, they have certain resemblances in pho- 
netics and in structure—in Vocalic Harmony and Agglutination, 
for instance. In these they agree with Dravidian on the one 
hand and with Lycian on the other. Points of agreement 
between Susian (or Elamite) and Dravidian, as regards struc- 


1A friend draws my attention to the fact that Mr. J. C. Chatterji, 
late of the Archaeological Department of Kashmir, proposed to con- 
nect the Termilai with the Dravidians, in a paper read before the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and published in the Bengalee of Calcutta of 
9 April 1916. He has proposed this identification, among quite a number 
of others, without any statement of reason except the similarity of the 
names, his thesis being that the whole of Indo-Aryan culture and epic 
legends was evolved in Mesopotamia and Armenia; and he does not 
take into the least consideration racial and linguistic groupements, 
affiliating the Paficdlas to the Phoenicians, the Güjars to some un- 
known tribe in Caucasia, and identifying the places and peoples in 
the Rig-Veda and other ancient Indian works with those in the Arme- 
nian region. 
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ture, have already been noticed by Caldwell in his Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. We know nothing of 
the old Cretan language, and there are hundreds of inscriptions 
in the as yet undeciphered Cretan script, tantalising us with 
their mystery? Can it be that Cretan and Lycian (apparently 
a form of the Old Cretan), Sumerian and Elamite, and Dravi- 
dian are mutually related? Linguistic researches into these 
problems have not yet been commenced. But cannot the Dra- 
vidian speeches be taken into consideration in discussing the 
Cretan, Asianic, Sumerian and Elamite question, more seriously 
than perhaps it has been done? Before the irruption of the 
Semitic barbarians from the South into the Fertile Crescent of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, which overwhelmed Sumer, and formed 
a barrier towards Asia Minor and the Mediterranean, the 
Aegean Islands, Asia Minor and Mesopotamia might well'have 
formed one cultural area. The irruption of the Indo-European 
barbarians from the North (either as the "Wiros" or as the 
“Aryas”) further destroyed the continuity of a possible Indo- 
Cretan domain through the intermediate Mesopotamian world. 

It is merely a layman's Suggestion to connect the Termilai- 
Dramida peoples, as а possible line of closer scrutiny by 
specialists. The few words of Lycian origin we can glean, one 
would be tempted to compare with Indian words of obvious 
Dravidian origin: and one ventures to hazard these conjectures 
in a domain where everything is dark, and everyone is trying 
to find a way out. Thus we have: n" 


phase of Aegean Writing (“Linear B”, from c. 1450-1100 B.C.) is a 
syllabic script with all its imperfections 


kind of ancient Greek (“Mycenian Greek’ 


established themselves in the mainland of 
and in the island of Crete (Knossos), and 
can be conceived as being from the 15th century B.C., 
before Homer. Ancient Mycenian Greek would thus be older than Vedic 
Sanskrit and contemporary with Proto-Indo-Irani 


Š a an (see Documents 
in Mycenian Greek by M. Ventrys and J. Chadwick, C; ide i 
versity Press, 1956). DC CU 


Seven centuries 
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Lycian Indian 

(i) xupo (khupo) "grave"—Skt. Кара “well”, guha “cave”; 
Hindi, Bengali gopha “cave”; 
Bengali ghopa “nook”. 

(ii) kvatr "daughter"—Proto-Dravidian °Kodr-; 

Telugu kadu-gu “son”. Panjabi 
kuri "girl", and Kol (Santali) 
kora, “boy”, kuri “girl” seem to 
have been borrowed from the 
Dravidian. 

(ii) Trqqas “a divinity"—Indian Durga(?): the Mother- 
goddess is Asianic, not Aryan: 
her name Ота is the Asianic 
Ma, and Durga can well be non- 
Sanskritic in origin. 

(iv) prnnawate "made", “built” (—excavated, cut? )—cf. 
Tamil ver’, Kannada bar, Telugu 
vrü “to write", obviously from 
the idea of "scratching, cutting". 


(I find, however, that an eminent French scholar who is 
working on the Mediterranean and Asianic question takes the 
word prnnawate as a noun, and not as a verb.) 

Guesses in the dark are always hazardous, and these are 
‘made for what they are worth. If these equations have any 
value, it will be seen that surd+r (tr, pr) of Lycian agrees 
"with sonantJ-r (dr, br) in Proto-Dravidian. 

The Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa culture does not seem to 
‘be Aryan. The burial customs are distinctly un-Aryan, they 
show a deep-rooted difference in racial and cultural origins. 
‘When the half-pastoral, half-agricultural Aryan barbarians were 
invading and fighting in North Mesopotamia and then later 
"were settling in Eastern Iran, Gandhara and the Panjab, the 
Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa people were a flourishing com- 
‘munity in the fertile valley of the lower Indus. The Aryans 
-came into India, and, as we see from the Rig-Veda and other 
literature, they expanded east into the Ganges valley, and 
south-east into the Vidarbha country on the eastern side of 
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the desert. It is strange that no Aryan states grew up in Sindh 
in the Vedic and Brahmana periods, and that there was no 
early expansion of the Aryans southwards along the Indus. The 
desert kept them back from Rajputana, where later on the 
Rajputs retired rather than submit to the Turk. There seems 
to have been present some other factors to hold them back 
from South-Western Panjab and Sindh, and to force them to 
direct their conquering, colonising and state-building energies 
to the East and the South-east. It is very likely that it was a 
strong and wellorganised non-Aryan people in the South, 
such as the Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa people would seem 
to have been. And they could have been Dravidians only. The 
Brahuis are a direct evidence. And Alexander the Great met 
with a tribe called the Arabitai in South Baluchistan. This name 
recalls the name given by the Telugus to their Tamil cousins,. 
viz. Атара? 

"These non-Aryans—Dravidians of Sindh—seem mostly to have: 
been conquered and Aryanised in course of time—perhaps long 
before Alexander the Great. Gradually the western group of 
these Sindh-Baluchistan Dravidians, the ancestors of the Bra- 
huis, had to yield to the pressure of Iranians, the Baluches, 
and they have in course of time been reduced to their present 
numerical and cultural inferiority in Baluchistan. 

With our present evidences, the Dravidians look like being 
a Mediterranean people, coming out of Crete, and passing 
through Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, where they were in 
close touch with the Sumerians and the Elamites: and possibly 
these latter were related to them and the Cretans. Then they 
came by the southern part of the Iranian plateau into Sindh, 
whence they spread into the interior of India. This must have 
happened long before 3000 в.с. Even if the Cretan connexion 
cannot be satisfactorily demonstrated, Sumerian affinities 


are- 


*It has been suggested that Arava is the Sanskrit а-тага—“вреесһ- 
less", a term of contempt for the Southern Dravidians, like the Slav 
name for Germans, niemets: but it is only a fanciful explanation. The 
Kannadigas, whose language is equally unintelligible to the Telugus, 
are not so called, nor the Oriyas; and the use of a Sanskrit word would 
be rather strange in a popular appellation of contempt. 
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certain. India is thus linked more closely than ever to the 
Western world, through both the Aryans and the Dravidians. 
Further discoveries might even demonstrate that Hall's 
theory, noted above, is true, and that the Sumerians were but 
Dravidians from India. In that case it would be established 
that civilisation first arose in India, and was associated pro- 
bably with the Primitive Dravidians. Then it was taken to 
Mesopotamia, to become the source of the Babylonian and 
other ancient cultures which form the basis of modem 
civilisation. . 
"The Mohen-jo-Daro excavations inaugurated by Mr. R. D. 
Banerji and the curiosity awakened by his discoveries can thus 
lead to great ultimate results. The work begun by him, we may 
confidently expect, will be continued by the Archaeological 
Department, and scholars competent to discuss the question 
will be coming forward; and this may usher in a true knowledge 
of the ancient race and culture movements which are at the 
basis of Indian civilisation, and thus win for us from Oblivion 
another chapter in the history of human cultural endeavour. 


The Modern Review 
December 1924 (with slight emendations) 


A Note on the Above Article 


The above article has been reprinted, as it forms the first 
contribution by an Indian on the Mohen-jo-Daro and other 
ancient Sindh remains. The late Rakhal Das Banerji was one 
of the most distinguished archaeologists of India, and he was 
the first to discover the site of Mohen-jo-Daro and start exca- 
vations there. With his wide knowledge of the oldest antiquities 
of India, the Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean area, 
he fully understood the far-reaching importance of what he had 
accidentally discovered. There is a brief recoret—n- is article, 
of how he arrived at the Mohen-jo-Da 0, Susa ome A will 
interest scholars to appreciate his ex ct; historical ду 
and his scientific imagination E léd Kim to try 1 fal dw 
the track of Alexander and his Gre 59у their retreat fron the 
Satlaj basin. It is to be regretted au" has not pean 
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proper appreciation of Rakhal Das Banerji’s initial work in un- 
ravelling the pre-Aryan history of India of which he had a full 
historical sense. 

According to the rules of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
obtaining in those days, an officer was precluded from giving 
Out to the public a statement of his discoveries without the 
permission of the authorities. Mr. Banerji was full of enthu- 
siasm for his initial success in discovering. the various strata in 
the site, but he had to remain dumb, so far as the general 
public was concerned. He, however, used to talk about all 
that he had discovered there to an intimate group of friends, 
and it was by listening to him that I could form an idea of 
what he had brought to light. With this material which he 
supplied orally, and with a number of photographs which he 
gave me (and which I published with my article in the Modern 
Review), I prepared, as a part of my article on Dravidian 
connexions with the pre-historic culture of India, this narrative 
statement of Mr. Banerji’s achievement and of his views; and 
all this has in this way been kept on record. 

In the meanwhile, Sir John Marshall, the Director of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, understood the importance of 
Mr. Banerji’s discovery and he took a personal interest in the 
matter, and searches were conducted by himself. With his 
deep erudition and wide experience, and his great competence, 
he brought before the notice of the learned world of the day 
these discoveries, comparable with those of Schliemann, Evans 
and others for ancient Greece, which were made for pre-Aryan 
India. Sir John Marshall published a few illustrated articles of 
a popular character, which were contributed by him to the 
pages of the Illustrated London News. Other scholars in 
Europe were duly impressed by these discoveries, and they also. 
published papers relating to this question. "Then, after some 
years, Sir John Marshall's monumental volumes on the Mohen- 
jo-Daro remains were brought out by the Archaeological Survey 
of India, and these were followed by discoveries of other sites. 
and able monographs on them came Out, written by Indian 
archaeologists like the late Daya Ram Sahni, Nani Gopal 
Majumdar, Kashinath N. Dikshit and Madho Sarup Vats. 


^ 
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Rakhal Das Banerji passed away at the early age of 41, and 
right up to the time of his death he was studying in very great 
detail the ancient scripts of the Near East, from Crete to 
India, and his great objective was to decipher the script and 
the language of Mohen-jo-Daro and other seals. He used to 
tell us that he had a premonition that he would succeed in 
reading the Mohen-jo-Daro script and its language when he 
would be in his 47th year. Perhaps it was his destiny to 
understand the mystery of it all in his new existence after 
death, although he could not achieve what he so much desired 
to do while he was living in this world. He could anticipate 
very well the far-reaching implications of Mohen-jo-Daro, 
Harappa and pre-historic sites of India. 

Being one of the first articles which appeared on the subject 
of the Mohen-jo-Daro remains, although it was tinged with 
some of my own personal views about the Dravidian problem, 
it created some interest among scholarly circles. Professor 
Sylvain Lévi of Paris procured from Calcutta a number of 
copies of the Modern Review with the above article, and he 
made it the topic of a most interesting and informative discus- 
sion at a meeting of Société Asiatique in Paris on 15 February 
1925. A report of the meeting, when the subject was discussed, 
was published in the Proceedings of the Société Asiatique. It 
is quoted below in the original French in extenso. 


From the Journal Asiatique for April-June 1925, under 
Séance du 13 fevrier 1925, pp. 371-72: 


M. Sylvain Lévi signale à l'attention de la Société les 
fouilles en cours à Harappa, dans le sud du Pendjab et à 
Mohenjo-Daro, dans le Sind. Ces fouilles ont fait apparaitre 
les restes d'une civilisation antérieure aux périodes histori- 
ques de I'Inde ancienne; les hypothèses n'ont pas tardé à 
se produire, et M. S. Lévi fait circuler sous les yeux de ses 
confréres un récent article d'un savant bengali, M. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, bien connu à Paris ой il a étudié une 
année; l'article intitulé Dravidian Origins and the Begin- 
nings of Indian. Civilisation a paru dans le Modern Review 
de décembre 1924; il résume utilement l'état des recherches, 
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et l'auteur apporte ses suggestions personnelles. Sans entrer 
dans le débat sur le caractére sumérien ou présumérien de 
ces restes (constructions, sceaux, poteries, etc.), M. S. Lévi 
vient seulement rappeler deux faits qui attestent l'existence 
d'une civilisation ancienne dans la région: 

1° Aristobule, cité par Strabon, XV, 1, 19, rapporte que 
"lenvoyé en mission par Alexandre [dans la vallée de 
lIndus] il y a trouvé une contrée abandonnée, avec plus 
de mille villes avec leurs villages devenus déserts depuis 
que l'Indus avait changé de lit" Aristobule est un témoin 
de haute valeur, de qui les observations marquent toujours 
un ésprit précis et positif; 

2? La tradition bouddhique a conservé le souvenir de 
six villes "fondées par Govinda”, dont lorigine se perd 
dans la nuit des temps. Une de ces villes est Roruka, 
Rauruka ou Roruva, chez les Sauvira, qui associés aux 
Sindhu (Sindhu-Sauvira) sont les maítres du moyen Indus. 
M. Lévi mentionne plusieurs textes sur Rauruka et montre 
comment cette cité légendaire avait fini par étre reportée 
dans lAsie centrale ой Hiuan-tsang recueillit encore un 
récit sur destruction surnaturelle. 


M. Lévi prévoit que les partisans de "hypothése sumérien” 
seront amenés à faire état du nom des Suvira (Subira), 
dont la forme actuelle est encore Sumra, et à invoquer le 
nom du Sumeru (Meru), la montague autour de laquelle 
s'organise toute la cosmologie indienne, cosmologie oü on a 
pu signaler des influences assyriennes. Mais l'essentiel est 


de ne pas prétendre à devancer les faits, mais de tácher à 
les accumuler. 


Observations de MM. Meillet, Bloch et Thureau-Dangin. 


It is interesting to note that in a very topic 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen 
Joumal of the German Oriental Society, 
pp. 259-77, on “the Newest Excavations 
India” (Uber die neuesten Ausgrabungen 
Indien), Dr. Walther Wust gave a reference t 
of mine, which he evidently was not able t 


al paper to the 
Gesellschaft (the 
of Berlin) for 1927, 
in North Western 
in nordwestlichen 
o the above article 
o consult but had 
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utilised the report of the Société Asiatique meeting where 
Professor Lévi made his observations, and entered the above 
article among a list of twenty-seven papers, old and new, which 
discussed aspects of the pre-Aryan culture of India and the 
ancient Indian seals. At page 276, he listed the above article of 
mine as follows: 


16. Chatterji (Chaunji?) S. K.—Dravidian Origins 
and the Beginnings of India’s Civilisation: Modern 
Review, Dez. 1924, p. 665 ff. 


How the name Chatterji could be transformed into “Chaunji” 
as an emendation remains cryptical (it was due possibly to the 
‘two tts in the name missing their cross line, and then it was 
easily misread as u). 

After reading the above article, Dr. Sydney Smith of the 
British Museum in London (who has been mentioned before 
at pp. 13-15) wrote to me a letter, which will be quite à propos, 
апа it is quoted below: 


British Museum 


London, W.C. 1 
4-9-95 


Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
‘Calcutta University 


Dear Sir, 

I have read with very great interest your article on “Dravi- 
dian Origins and the Beginnings of Indian Civilisation”, and 
would congratulate you on the interesting manner in which you 
have collected the evidence and stated your views. 

Though very interested in the subject I cannot venture to 
'express any opinion on these important matters: but I rather 
doubt your view on p. 673 [р. 13 in this volume] that "various 
facts are going to establish that the Aryans came into India 
‘by way of Western Iran and Mesopotamia". The evidence at 
present seems to me rather to show that a small body of people 
split off from the main stock came into Mesopotamia and was 
there finally lost owing to intermarriage, not that the main route 
of migration lay through Mesopotamia. 
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I was very glad to see the large grant made for the carrying 
on of Indian excavations, and wish you and those working at 
the subject health and strength to pursue your very fruitful 
labours. Once again my thanks, 


Yours Faithfully, 
(Sd) Sidney Smith 


On p. 674 [p. 1] Mr. Banerji's 
views as to snakes and egg-shell 
pottery require modification: both 
are found in Babylonia and at a 
period when there is no question 
of any Cretan connection. 


PURANA LEGENDS AND THE PRAKRIT TRADITION IN 
NEW INDO-ARYAN 


—————————————————————————————— 


It is now generally admitted that a great deal of the ancient 
and medieval myth and legend enshrined in the Sanskrit epics 
and Puranas is of non-Aryan origin, and that even in Vedic 
mythology certain pre-Aryan elements are present. Puranic 
myths of the gods and legends of kings, heroes and sages, in 
the form in which we find them in the Sanskrit works, represent 
undoubtedly a considerable amount of modification from their 
original forms, whether Aryan or non-Aryan: witness, e.g. the 
treatment of what would appear to be a genuine Aryan (Indo- 
European) saga—that of Purüravas and Urvaéi, as we find it im 
the Rigveda and the Satapatha Brahmana, in the Visnu Purana 
and in the subsequent Puranas. The non-Aryan speaking masses 
in Northern India became Aryanised in language, and their 
tales and legends were retold as a matter of course in the 
Aryan language of their adoption. A good many of these were 
Sanskritised and obtained a place in the Puranas and other 
Brahmanical literature, and so received the stamp of official 
or orthodox Hinduism. These Hinduised stories in their Sans- 
krit version then obtained a prestige far above that of the older 
versions, which might linger on for some time, but 
they were inevitably lost with the loss of the non-Aryan lan- 
guage and non-Aryan tradition, or, when they were of Aryan 
origin, with the later rehandling by Brahman scholasticism. 
The Aryanised or Hindu version in Sanskrit, if it came into 
being sufficiently early, imposed the Aryanised or Sanskrit 
names of the gods and heroes among the people, though here 


or original 
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and there some debased non-Aryan names might continue in 
connexion with village cults and ceremonial which were tole- 
rated, and at times even encouraged with good humoured in- 
dulgence, by the followers of the official Brahmanical religion. 

When the Sanskrit names were in use early, before the close 
of the Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) period, we might expect 
to find Prakrit forms of these names to be in current use among 
the people as something received traditionally, like the religion 
and like the general mass of words in the language itself. And 
such MIA names would in their turn be expected to be hand- 
ed down, together with the myth and legend and the religious 
as well as linguistic traditions, to the New Indo-Aryan (verna- 
cular) speeches. But in this matter, more than in any other 
thing, there has been a constant interference from the sacred 
language, Sanskrit. This interference began with the beginning 
of MIA: thus the MIA bamhana, bámbhana, bübbhana < brüh- 
mana has continued down to the NIA (e.g. Bengali baümum, 
Bihari babhan, etc.), but already in Pali the vernacular word 
is ousted by the Sanskrit brahmana. 

The Sanskrit versions of the Purana legends became the 
standard versions. They became pan-Indian during the last 
2,000 or 1,500 years. A local cult or a local deity with its local 
legends could address itself to an all-India audience only through 
a Sanskrit Purana in which it found a place, either as an in- 
dependent cult or by incorporation into or synthesis with some 
other cult or deity. In this way it became one of universal 
Hindu appeal and universal popularity, although originally it 
was not much known beyond its own little tribe or district. 

The Rama story, the Mahabharata story, the Krsna legend— 
all these, and many more—are now so very much the common 
property of the Indian (Hindu) people that it is hard to rea- 
lise that 2,000 or 2,500 years ago a good many of them were 
either not in existence (at least in the form in which they are 
current now) or were not known to the greater part of the 
Indian world of the day. They were passed on from one part 
of the country to another as a part of the Hindu (Brahmanical 
Jaina, and Buddhist) religion which seems to have been t king 


= aki 
shape in the Upper Ganges Valley, АБ, 


through an initial fusion 
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of the Aryan with the Dravidian and Austric peoples and cul- 
tures, during the middle of the first millennium в.с. From the 
Pali Jataka it would appear that even during the centuries 
immediately before Christ the Ràma story had not yet crystall- 
ised—it was still in a fluid state and that the Mahabharata 
story was not yet fully known to the Aryan and Aryanised peo- 
ple of the East, among whom the Buddhist canon, including 
the Jataka (the latter at least in its primitive form), grew. 
About the Krsna legend, too, we find versions and references 
in the Jataka quite confusing in their contradictions to and 
occasional agreements with the Purana and the Mahabharata. 
The Brahmanical Ramayana, Mahabharata, and Puranas made 
a clean sweep of the older versions, seemingly wiping them 
out of the popular mind (I say seemingly because in some 
cases these extra-Purana versions persisted, despite the supreme 
position of the Purana); and with the establishment of the 
above works the Sanskrit forms of the names put out of use the: 
vernacular or Prakrit ones, which had been current in the land 
from the earlier pre-Aryan or pre-Brahmanical tradition, or had 
obtained currency from the stories being carried by vernacular 
oral tradition from province to province during the MIA period. 

We have no means of knowing how and when what may be 
called “the Sanskrit Purana tradition” established itself among 
the people in a particular locality, but there is no doubt that 
it was pretty late in being introduced in some parts of the 
country. Sanskrit names now reign supreme in most of the NIA 
speeches in either their pure (tatsama) or modified (semi- 
tatsama) forms. This can give us no clue for finding the likely 
period of introduction of a Purana legend among the people of 
a particular locality—of its coming into vogue among them. 
The masses followed their gramya-dharma, their village cults, 
which could be described as a sort of half-cooked animism om 
its way to transformation into bigher Hinduism, to which it 
had in a vague way affiliated itself. The grama-devatas or 
village gods and godlings had their own names, vernacular 
Indo-Aryan or pre-Aryan, unmeaning of anything to their 
worshippers. The Sanskrit gods and heroes with their Sanskrit 
names brought in a new world of dignity and romance and also 
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of spiritual aspiration, and the grama-devatds as a result were 
‘cast into oblivion or were identified with the new deities with 
their Brahmanical prestige. In a case like this the - cultural 
status and the power of assimilation and resistance of the peo- 
ple being brought under the infuence of official Brahmanism 
decided how far the new pantheon and. the new names would 
‘be victorious. Thus in the Dravidian South, in the Tamil land, 
‘the Indo-Aryan Hindu gods imposed their worship and their 
legends and also their names (and at the same time they 
absorbed a great deal from the local cults and local legends as 
well), but some of their Dravidian counterparts or prototypes 
did not wholly surrender—their native names have survived: 
for we have the Tamil Murukan beside Kumāra or Subrahm- 
anya, Mal besides Visnu,  Kcrravai besides Durga, Mayon be- 
side Krsna, Valiyon or Vellaiyon beside Baladeva; and the 
names Siva and Sambhu themselves have been suggested as 
being early Sanskritisations from the Dravidian. A study of the 
onomastics of the North Indian grdéma-devatds (full lists and 
“studies of the cults of these are still lacking) will undoubtedly 
reveal as much of interesting and important facts about pre- 
Puranic and pre-Hindu religion in India as that of the Sanskrit 
mythological and legendary names. 

The present question, however, is that of the introduction 
of Puranic mytlis and legends of gods and heroes in the various 
Indo-Aryan tracts, and of their original or earlier forms. If in 
this connexion we can find in a NIA language a name of 
Prakrit origin, either still current or obsolescent or wholly 
obsolete, used side by side with or suppressed in recent years 
by the corresponding Sanskrit one, that would certainly be a 
‘very strong argument for the assumption that the story of the 
particular god or hero in some form or other had become 
popular in the MIA or pre-vernacular period. In this way we 
may obtain from Indo-Aryan (and other) linguistics some 
valuable ancillary help for the reconstruction of the religious 
history of Aryan India. It is, however, necessary to guard 
against an argumentum ab silentio in a situation like thi 


his, as 
there is every likelihood of an old Prakrit name having been 
‘supplanted: by its Sanskrit form. Thus we see from  Al-Birüni 
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how during the last 800 or 900 years some common geographical 
names with a religious association have become altered: from 
Prakrit to Sanskrit—old Prakritic names like Mahara (or more 
correctly Máhura as given by AlBirünis elder contemporary 
Al'ultbi) and Jawn, which Al-Birani heard and wrote down 
about 1,000 л.с. have now been supplanted by the semi-tatsama 
forms Mathra and Jamna (Минга, Jumna=Mathura, Yamuna). 
But the positive fact presented by the Prakritic or MIA verna- 
cular names cannot be ignored, that the Puranic legend in 
question actually existed as a popular one, not confined to the 
Sanskrit texts, at some period before the development of the 
NIA vernaculars. Mah 

Thus, among the Bengali-speaking people, the persistent use 
even at the present day, of a number of names of MIA origin 
in connexion with the Krsna legend would testify to the fact of 
its popularity in the pre-Bengali period, and the occurrence of 
one or two names in their Prakritic forms would also point to 
the existence of certain episodes or versions of that legend 
before 1,000 a.c., the point de départ for the NIA vemaculars. 
"The same thing we cannot say of the Rama legend: although 
no MIA forms of names of characters from this cycle are found 
in Bengali, it might have been for aught we know? equally 
popular with the Krsna legend in the pre-vernacular period: 
and, as a matter of fact, there is other evidence pointing to the 
existence of old popular versions of the Rama story side by side 
with or to the exclusion of the Sanskrit version as in Valmiki. 
The following names from the Krsna legend are to be consider- 
ed: Krsna: MIA Kanha, Old Bengali Kanha, Middle Bengali 
Kanha, Капа, New Bengali Kanu, Kandi (< Kana + -п, -àüi). 

Radha, Radhika: MIA Rahia, Rahia, MB Rahi, Rai, NB Rai. 

Nanda: MB Nanda = Na"da (with reduced nasal; cf. Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language, pp. 360-62), Nada 
( Srikrsna-kirttana). 

Kamsa: МВ (Srikrsna-kirttana) каа. On the basis of this 
MB form, with -@- for -i7i-, the Mohammadan historians wrote 
down in their Persian histories the name of the Hindu feudatory 
prince (who during the second decade of the fifteenth century 
wrested the kingdom of Bengal from its Mohammadan ruling 


Anan va авав» 
бз. ——.. Ба, 
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house) with an alif (= long -4-) in the middle, as c > 
К'пз = kans for *kás. 

Abhimanyu : MIA Ahimannu, Ahivannu, Late MIA *Ahima- 
una (Ahiftaana), *Ahivanna, early MB Aihana (as in the SKK.;. 
from Ahivannu), Aimana (pronounced Aiwana, as in the Hari- 
vamsa of Bhavananda: from Ahimannu), late MB Ayan, NB: 
Awan. (Aihana appears to be an early West Bengali, and Aimana 
an early East Bengali form.) 


The Bengali forms based on those of MIA would certainly 
demonstrate a continuity of the tradition among the Bengali- 
speaking people in the matter of the Krsna legend, at least 
from the time when Ahimannu-Ahivannu and Ráhia were cur- 
rent in popular speech. 

The form Aihana- Aimana- Ayan—Abhimanyu has ап import- 
ant bearing on the development of the Krsna legend in Bengal. 

The stories of the hero’s amours with the gopis in the Krsna 
legend grew with the centuries. From the scanty references to 
this Vraja-lilà, or sports in Vraja of Krsna and the cowherd 
maidens, in the older Puranas like the Visnu Purana. 
(and the Harivarnša), it was elaborated by successive ` gene- 
rations of poets and Vaisnava teachers, the process continuing 
down to the eighteenth century in Bengal Prof. Sukumar 
Sen in his recent work, A History of Brajabuli Literature 
(Calcutta University, 1935), which is a very valuable historical 
and literary study of their lyric literature of Bengal Vaishna- 
vism, has given a useful conspectus of the "Historical Develop- 
ment of the Radha-Krsna Legend" (chan. xxiii, pp. 472-81: also: 
chap. xxiv). It seems that the Radha-Krsna legend, particularly 
in a detailed account of the loves of the two divine lovers, 
received a greater elaboration in Bengal than anywhere else, 
certain matters and episodes not mentioned in the Puranas both 
early and late being found in Bengali Vaishnavite literature only, 
and in no other vernacular literature. Radha, as the favourite of 
Krsna among the gópis, came to be recognised in the Puranas 
very late—the Harivamáía, the Visnu Purana, and even the 
Bhagavata Purana do not know her even by name. On the other 
hand, elaborate Radha stories with her family tree and entourage 
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ak complete and her special status and mystic place in the 
Krsna-gopa or Vraja-lilà episode form a fully established feature 
in the very late Puranas, the Padma and the Brahma-vaivarta, 
the latter of which was compiled in West Bengal as late as the 
sixteenth century (vide Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra 
Vidyanidhi’s Bengali articles on the subject). In Bengali 
Vaishnavism, Radha has been exalted even above Krsna; and 
while the earlier Puranas are silent about Radha, and while iv 
the North Indian tradition, as e.g. in Süra-dàsa, the Braj poet 
of the sixteenth century, Radha is just an unmarried gópi, the 
embodiment of the human soul in quest of God through faith 
and love, the Bengali tradition, from the poet Badu Candidasa, 
the earliest Bengali writer on the Krsna legend (fourtcenth 
century [?], fifteenth century [?]) onwards, makes Radha a 
married woman, the wife of one Aihana (Aimana, Ayan), 

This name in its Sanskrit form is unknown to Bengali. The 
Sanskrit equivalent Abhimanyu occurs for the first time in the 
Sanskrit literature of the Bengal school of Vaishnavism during 
the sixteenth century. The Brahma-vaivarta Purana gives the 
name in the form Rdyana, which is obviously based on the 
sixteenth century Bengali Ауйп— and in this way this Purina 
betrays its indebtedness to sixteenth century vernacular Bengali 
sources for this episode. Aydn-Athana-Aimana goes back 
to MIA times, the MIA Ahivannu- Ahimannu alone can explain 
the Bengali forms by linking them up with Abhimanyu: the 
Bengali forms as derived from MIA unquestionably establish 
an old tradition, and if the name Abhimanyu were a new one 
in the Krsna legend (as many names in the Radha-Krsna cycle 
are), cropping up or gaining currency at the hand of the 
Vaisnava scholars in the sixteenth century, we should have 
found only the tatsama form or a semi-tatsama equivalent for 
it in Bengali, and no tadbhava ог Prakritic form like Aydn- 
Athana- A?mana. 

Radha’s position as the wife of a respectable man who is car- 
ried by the frenzy of her passion for God incarnate as Krsna, 
quite against social conventions and social morality, and reck- 
less of social obloquy, gave rise in Bengal Vaishnavism to the 
doctrine of the Parakiya or Anothers-Wife Way, in which the 
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love of man for God could be compared only to the intense 
passion of a married wife for another man, a passion which 
may lead her to sacrifice everything in the world. The germs 
of the Parakiyd idea could only be based on the initial belief 
that Radha was already a married woman before she loved 
Krsna; and it may be suspected that the Parakiyd idea arose 
partly from the necessity to explain or justify what pained most 
people as something anti-social and immoral in a popular legend 
when the latter was made the basis of religion and philosophy. 
Moreover, to ease the conscience of the Vaisnava faithful, by 
showing the immaculate nature of Radha’s conjugal life, her 
husband Ayan (Abhimanyu) was described as an impotent 
person—there being some insistence on this point among the 
later Vaisnava writers. But all this, much less Radha’s marriage, 
and even her very existence, is unknown to the older Sanskrit 
Purana tradition; and the North Indian and other Indian tra- 
dition know Radha to be just a simple cowherd maiden, one 
among the gopis, whom Sira-disa in his Braj lyrics marries to 
Krsna according to the Gandharva rite. How old can this be 
in the Radha-Krsna legend, and where would it have come 
into being ? 

The oldest literary mention of Radha occurs in the “Gatha- 
sapta$at" of Hala, which, although it undoubtedly presents 
older elements going back possibly to the first century A.C., 
cannot date, in its present form, from an epoch earlier than the 
middle of the first millennium after Christ. But it appears 
there is plastic evidence in Bengal, dating from the sixth cen- 
tury A.C., as to the existence of Radha as the gopi par excel- 
lence, the one specially loved by Krsna. We have to mention 
the famous Paharpur Stipa bas-reliefs in stone of the Krsna 
legend, comprising the unique slab with a pair of youthful 
lovers whose divine nature is indicated by a floral halo round 
their heads—the lover, an ephebe (Kisora) and the girl stand- 
ing side by side in an affectionate manner in poses which re- 
mind one of the characteristic poses for standing Krsna and 
Radha in later Bengali art. The famous Pallava bas-relief on 
a heroic scale at Mahabalipuram near Madras, one of the 
grandest creations. of Indian sculpture, depicting the holding 
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of the Govardhana Hill by Krsna and dating probably from the 
Seventh century, seems also to show the figure of Radha (or 
Nappinnai) to the left of the hero; but this is slightly later than 
the small slab at Paharpur, where it will be allowable to see 
Radha and Krsna in their oldest plastic representation. 

Radha (Rahia) is thus attested from literature of pre-verna- 
cular times, and plastic art seems also to have figured her from 
the sixth century. The Bengali name Ayan-Aihana-Aimana for 
her husband, presupposing the MIA source-forms would estab- 
lish the occurrence of this character in the Radha-Krsna story 
as current in Bengal about the same time, if not earlier, Radha 
as a Parakiyà М№ауіка, therefore, can reasonably be deduced 
from the Prakrit form of her husband's name as having existed 
from MIA times—from the middle of the first millennium after 
Christ, at least. The germs of the spiritual translation of Parakiya 
idea, which was formally adopted as an important doctrine in 

. Bengal Vaishnavism in the sixteenth century, therefore, can be 
taken back so early. This conception might have originated 
in Bengal with the Buddhistic Sahaja-yana; and it remained 
confined to Bengal and restricted among a local group of 
Vaisnavas (among whom we have to count Jaya-deva, the author 
of the Gita-govinda, of the twelfth century), who drew upon the 
Radha-Krsna story as a spiritual pattern, or spiritual experience 
and exercise, up to the sixteenth century, when, under the im- 
petus of the Vaisnava revival inaugurated by Caitanya, it asser- 
ted itself as an idea, and was adopted by the followers of 
Caitanya, who built up the Gaudiya or Bengal Vaisnava doc- 
trines, and was carried by them to Puri, to Brindàban, and to 
other centres, 

The Prakritic names current in the vernacular are thus a strong 
evidence for the antiquity of some of the features of the Krsna 
legend, despite the silence of the early Puranas about them. 
The Prakrit tradition in Bengali in this matter can thus be 
utilised as evidence for the existence of a base for the Parakiya- 
vdda in pre-Mohammadan times, possibly almost coévally with 
the Radha story itself-at least in Bengal. 

Later legends in Bengal and in the late Puranas give the 
names of the cowherd attendants and associates of Krsna and 
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the gopi friends of Radha. The Bhagavata Purana knows some 
of the former, but the latter are gradually created in Bengal 
Vaishnavism, eight of them (asta-sakhi) being finally named 
and selected as special confidantes of Radha, and superior to 
the rest, whole hosts of whose names occur in the diffe- 
rent works. In the earlier versions the gopis form merely 
a crowd, as a background for Radha, and one old woman, the 
beldame Badáyi (so she is called in the SKK and in other MB 
works, the name commonly occurring as Badái), stands out as 
Radha’s confidante, her chaperone, who acts as a sort of kuttini 
or düti (go-between or messenger) between her and her lover. 
In some late Sanskrit works Baddyi’s name is given simply as 
Jarati or “the old woman". Latterly the character of Badayi took 
up a Sanskrit name of one of Radha’s Sakhis-she became 
merged in Vrndd, popularly called “Vrnda-diti” in Bengal, 
who has assumed most of the functions of Badayi. The Prakritic 
name Baddyi ( < bada “big, great”, of uncertain origin, and 
dyi < дуї = aryika "grandmother") may be taken to indicate ` 
that this beldame also comes down from the pre-vernacular 
tradition of the legend and belongs to the older, non-Puranic 
or pre-Puranic stratum. 

The above Prakritic forms in NIA Bengali are thus of great 
value in studying the origin and growth of the Purana legend 
of Krsna-Radha in Bengal. But the same cannot be said of the 
Ràma legend. Only ts. and sts. forms of the Sanskrit names are 
in use in Bengal. In the Awadhi tract, on the other hand, as we 
find from Tulasidasa's works, forms of the names of the 
Ramayana characters which could only have come down from 
the MIA are extant. Thus: 

500: MIA sid, sia, Old Eastern Hindi siya, siya, present day 
5104, sayd (e.g. the Bengali name Saydram, sometimes “correct- 
ed" to Sahüy-rüm, which is borrowed from Eastern Hindi 
Siyä-rām). 

Laksmaņa: MIA Lakkhana, OEH Lakhana. The influence of 
the Sanskrit form with Lá- was certainly responsible for modi- 
fying the Lā- of an expected ?Lakhana. 

Rama : the form commonly used in NIA is the Sanskrit Rama 
(Ram), instead of the expected vernacular чта * Rasa, Кай. But 
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the fact that in the early Hindi MSS, атт Rama is frequently— 
almost always—spelt as xig = R&mma, would seem to suggest 
that this spelling with the nasal was a compromise between a 
popular pronunciation 19 *Raíía or Rawa and the learned form 
Rama. 

Vasistha: Hindi Basith. This name has changed its meaning, 
and in some respects has degenerated semantically in 
Hindustani. 

No other names bear the stamp of MIA on them, but these 
would enable us to assume that the popularity of the Rama 
story, in the Eastern Hindi districts at least, dates from the MIA 
period. 

The great gods of Hinduism were worshipped in the pre- 
vernacular period in Bengal, but the vernacular Prakrit names 
which were in existence have in most cases been ousted by 
Sanskrit tss. or stss. If a sts. kesta (or kesto) has not been able 
to make the Prakritic Капи, kandi obsolete, even in present-day 
Bengali, another sts. Bistu~(or Bistz), nowadays “corrected” to 
Bišnu, in pronunciation, has dtiven out the Bengali equivalents 
of the MIA Venhu, Vinhu. A MB Bambha occurs as a sts., but 
now we have the ts. Brahma only (pronounced as Bromha, or 
Bemha, Bemma in folk Bengali). Siva occurs as a ts. Sib&, Sibo, 
Sib in Bengali, but in the Bengali surname Si it is just likely 
that we have the Prakritic form. (This $7 may equally be from 
MIA stha=simha : but singha and not siha seems to have been 
the form native to the source—Prakrit of Bengali, siha being a 
Western Indian, probably also a Midland, form : cf. Siriha-pura 
= Sigur in Bengal (or Singur—  Sringa-pura?), but in 
Kathiawad we have Sihaur, and in Rajasthani si—sirhha). 

Prakritic names of deities which have survived in Bengali are 
Dügi, a folk-form, often used in contempt, as an equivalent of 
the name Durga (Durgika > Duggià > Digi), and Sáth or 
Sath (pron. Sanm) = the goddess Sasthi, a from of Matrka 
worshipped on the sixth day of childbirth (Sasthi > satthi, 
бан > sathi > sathi > sath: the spelling with s- is due to 
Sanskrit influence). The form sath is now mostly used as a pious 
exclamation from mothers and grandmothers to avert a bad 
omen from little children—it is merely an invocation to the 
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goddess Sasthi. Kali in Bengali might be the ts. Kali, but it is 
equally likely that it is the tbh. form of Kalika. 

When Bengali and other NIA languages started on their new 
career, the number of such traditional Prakrit names was un- 
doubtedly much greater. But after the first century and a half 
of the storm of the Turki conquest, when much of Hindu reli- 
gion and culture was endangered, a renaissance of Hindu life 
began. There were two streams in which this revived cultural 
life flowed: the Bhakti movement on the one hand, and the 
vulgarisation or popularisation of the Puranas on the other. 
Sanskrit exerted a tremendous influence on both, and Sanskrit- 
isation of Prakritic names came in as a matter of course with 
the attempts of both the reformers and orthodox Brahmans to 
re-establish a higher Hinduism which could stand the onslaught 
of Islam both as a political power and as a proselytising religion. 
Establishment of the Sanskrit names linked up the Sanskrit 
Puranas and the epics with the life of the masses and gave a 
certain classic dignity to this aspect of popular Hinduism, but 
it broke up the Prakrit tradition or obscured it. The old Prakritic 
names, precious indications of the situation in the popular faith 
in pre-Mohammadan times, became more and more restricted. 
The few that still remain or may be gleaned are well worth 
investigation, by resuscitation from the older strata of NIA 


literatures and from NIA folk-speech, for a close scientific 
study. š 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, University of London, 
Vol. VIII, Parts 2 & 3, 1936. 
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The river of Hindu culture (taking Hindu to mean Ancient 
Indian, employing the word in a more comprehensive sense 
than merely Brahmanical) flowed in three streams—Brahmani- 
cal, Buddhist and Jain. We have first the pre-Aryan period, 
when the bases of Hindu civilisation were laid among the 
Austric (Kol or Munda) and Dravidian tribes. Then came the 
Aryans; and through contact of Aryan and non-Aryan, Hindu 
or Ancient Indian culture gradually took shape and became 
characterised. The first notable colouring, which Hindu culture 
took, was the Vedic; and this was modified into the Brahman- 
ic, і.е. the world of the Brahmana treatises (like the Aitareya, 
the Satapatha, etc.); and then, before the characteristic Hindu 
world may be said to have taken its definite form, the world 
of early Buddhism and Jainism and of the Puranas came in. 
The Puranas undoubtedly record some very ancient tradition, 
but the milieu of culture found in these works of very late 
compilation and redaction would appear to be post-Vedic, 
many traces and survivals of hoary pre-Vedic antiquity not- 
withstanding. 

The pre-Vedic and postVedic tradition and history, which 
Were preserved (in howsoever modified a form) in the Epics 
and the Puranas, were equally the heritage of early Buddhism 
and Jainism. This is a fact, which we either lose sight of, or 
ignore deliberately, while considering the history and culture 
of Ancient India, particularly of the pre-Christian and pre- 
inscriptional times. We are not to be blamed much for that, 
as the present Hindu world is essentially Brahmanical, which 
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has absorbed the salient ethical teachings and some of the 
philosophy of Buddhism (which is long dead as a distinct and 
a formal religion in India), and which has also side-tracked 
Jainism (which was itself glad to make a compromise with 
Brahmanism). We cannot always imagine, or conjure up, the 
situation 1,500 or 2,000 years ago. The present is very much 
with us, and the past has receded into an ideal. But a histo- 
rian can only be expected to give as much consideration to the 
early Buddhist and Jain texts as to the Brahmanical ones, in 
investigating ancient Indian legend and history, material civi- 
lisation and world of ideas. Е 

But in India we are not accustomed to give due weight to 
the Buddhist and Jain evidence and to the Buddhist and Jain 
viewpoints. The chronology of the evolution of Hindu, or An- 
cient Indian ideas, has been registered by our ancient litera- 
ture—the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Epics, the Pali canonical 
literature, the Jain canonical literature, and the earlier Puranas. 
Brahmans, Bhikkhus and Yatis wrote down fragments of a 
common pre-Buddhic and pre-Mahavira tradition in these and 
other works; and we cannot afford to neglect any of these, or 
merely to explain these away, if they are found to be contra- 
dicting each other. For a reconstruction of the events and ideas, 
that are behind the legends and semi-historical narratives of 
the Mahabharata, the Ramayana and the Puranas, we must pay 
due attention to the tradition imbedded in, or indirectly refer- 
red to, by works like the Pali Jatakas. These, at least, form 
supplementary material of great importance in checking the 
traditions, which are preserved in Brahmanical works. 

А. great many of us in India are apt to regard the Mahabha- 
rata and the Ramayana as well as the Puràna legends, as hav- 
ing a very substantial historical basis. We even please ourselves 
by working out dates for Rama, by explaining the ten-headed 
Ravana as a real non-Aryan (Dravidian) king, and by seek- 
ing to establish the time when actually the Kuruksetra battle 
was fought. We are frequently led to formulate grotesque con- 
clusions. all because we rely too much upon our faith in the 


historicality of our Sanskrit Epics and Puranas. One is remind- 


ed of the French savant in Anatole France's Crime of Sylvester 
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Bonnard who compiled a chronology of the various episodes 
in the life of Helen of Troy (including the succession of her 
lovers), year by year. 

But the serious student of history has no illusions about it 
all. No one with any historical sense could, at the present day, 
seriously think of the Ramayana, as having even a historical 
germ; and as for the Mahabharata story, and some Purana 
stories, there might be some historical basis but these stories lie 
in the borderland of myth and historical legend, and cannot, 
therefore, be taken as anything like a statement of sober his- 
tory. To try to do otherwise would be like treating Layamon's 
Brut or Malory's Morte d'Arthur as serious history. It looks 
as if the Ramayana story is a synthesis of three separate tales 
—the court intrigue, the abduction of the heroine, and the 
episode of the Vanaras (Valin, Sugriva and Hanuman). The 
first challenge to Valmiki’s Ramayana came, when the Pali 
Dasaratha Játaka (No. 461) was studied side by side with the 
Sanskrit Epic. The primitive and anti-Brahmanical character 
of the legend, as given in the Jataka, in which a brother mar- 
ries a sister (the marriage, however, is not essential for the 
story), would repel any Hindu of the present day, who has 
been accustomed to breathe in the great poetry and the en- 


nobling atmosphere of the Ramayana. 
Yet, we cannot lightly dismiss the Dasaratha Jataka version 


of the Rama legend as spurious and deliberately anti-Brahma- 
nical. Brahmanical Hinduism of medieval and modern times 
was not yet in evidence in the middle of the Ist millennium 
B.C., or even in the centuries immediately before Christ. In the 
Pali Jàtakas we have a most precious mine of incidental refer- 
ence as well as direct narration of the ancient tradition, from 
Which we can extract many a gem of authentic antiquity, crude, 
uncut and unpolished it may be, but, nevertheless genuine. The 
incidental but palpable sincerity of the historical and other 
references in the Pali Jatakas is quite patent, and we have 
got to weigh them against the evidence of the Brahmanical 
Epics and Puranas, All those, who deal with the myth, legend 
and semi-history of the Puranas and the Mahabharata, must 
take into consideration the fact that the gathas—the oldest parts 
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(or verse nuclei) of the Pali Jatakas, where they are reminiscent 
of historical and other traditions and not of Brahmanical (ive. 
pre-Buddhic) society or polity—are, at least, as old as the older 
parts of the Epics and the Puranas, if not older. Certainly we 
find in the Jatakas much lesser play of imagination and elabo- 


ration than in the Puranas; and herein lies one of their chicf 
recommendations, 


In considering the Buddhist evidence, the gatha portions in 
the Jatakas and other works should be given the greatest weight, 
and should be considered as far as possible independently. 
The story, as given in the prose narrative, is to be recorded 
as being next only to the gathas in importance; and the later 
commentary, seeking to clear the meanings of words and allu- 
sions in the gathas, comes third in point of authority. Thus, 
in the Dasaratha Jataka, Rama-pandita, Lakhana and Sita-devi 
are described as going to the Himalayas, when they are exiled 
from Baranasi, but a gathd in the Jayaddisa Jataka (No. 513) 
mentions the Dandaka forest in connexion with Rima. A son 
is going to meet a man-eating Yakkha to whom the father gave 
word that he would return, and this is how the parents take 
leave of him, hoping and praying for his safe return: 

The father prays : 

tam gacchantam tava pita viditva 
parammukhs vandati paíijali б: 
“S6m6 ca raja, Varun6 ca таја, 
Pajápati, Candima, Süriyo ca: 
etehi guttd purisadakamha 
апийй@б sotthi paccehi tata Д? 

And the mother : 

“Yam Dandakaraññagatassa mata 

Ramass’ aka (= akāsi) sotthünam sugattà,— 
tante aham sotthdnam karémi— 

ёіёпа saccéna sarantu Déva, 

anunnato sotthi paccehi putta //” 


The reference in the prayer from the mother is unquestion- 
ably to Kaugalya, a 


nd we have here a Jataka reference to the 
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Rama story as we find it in the Ramayana of Valmiki. The pas- 
sage is old: the prayer of the father has got a genuine old 
Hindu (ie. pre-Buddhic and pre-Puránic) ring, with invoca- 
tion to Soma, Varuna, Prajapati, Candra and Sürya. The Vey- 
yükarana (Commentator) evidently has missed the Ramayana 
story: from what source we do not know, he makes the Rama 
in the above verse a citizen from Baranasi, who left his parents 
and went for trade to the city of Kumbhavati, which was under 
a king Dandaki. It is likely that the Veyyakarana’s story is the 
result of a false reading of Dandakarañšña as Dandaki-ranno, 
and is, therefore, spurious and useless. But the value of the 
original gathas remains. 

Of all the Buddhist and Jain works, the Pali Jataka book has 
a unique importance, representing as it does the entire life 
and thought of one epoch in the life-history of the people. From 
this point of view it can be compared with the Mahabharata 
itself, and with the Arabic “Thousand Nights and One Night” 
(Alf Layla wa Layla—the “Arabian Nights” of common parl- 
ance), where we get in one parcel as it were the entire life and 
thought of the Arab world in its most glorious period; and it 
can be compared with the fiction literature of a given epoch 
in any modern country. It would be a very useful thing, if 
some one were to collect all the mythological, legendary and 
historical allusions in the Jataka gáthas, and compare them 
and their narratives as given in the prose text of the Jatakas as 
well as the allusive explanations given by the Veyyakaranas or 
Commentators, which have been incorporated in the text, with 
the corresponding Brahmanical versions in the Epics and Purà- 
nas. One can be certain that startling versions of well-known 
Purana legends, as startling as the Dasaratha Jataka vis-a-vis 
the Ramayana, will be found; and these should open up for 
our Purana and Mahabharata scholars new fields of enquiry, 
enabling us to understand the growth of the Epic and Purana 
legends. The Jataka version of the Krsndyana or Krsna-legend 
is a case in point. In the Dasaratha Jataka we have an early 
version of the Rama legend, when it was still unformed and 
in a fluid state, before it took a definite shape in the hands 
of Valmiki, the adikavi or “first poet” of a composite artificial 
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epic. Similarly in the Ghata (or Ghata) Jataka (No. 454) we 
have a crude and probably an ancient version of the Krsna 
legend. The Jataka is well worth a study in comparison with 
the Purànas. f 
According to the Ghata Jataka, the Krsna-story is as follows: 
In the city of Asitafijana, in the Karhsa-bhoga country of 
Uttarapatha, there was a king named Mahàkarnsa, who had 
two sons Karnsa and Upakarnsa and a daughter Devagabbha 
(—Devaki of the Brahmanical version). When this daugh- 
ter was born, astrologers predicted that a son born of her 
would destroy Karnsa-land and slay the Karhsa tribe. The 
old king could not kill his daughter outright—he only said, 
“her brothers will know what to do.” He died, and after 
him Karnsa became king and Upakamsa was made heir- 
apparent. To prevent the prediction from fulfilling itself, 
they made a palace, erected on a single pillar and kept their 
sister there, with a slavewoman named Nanda-gopa and 
her husband Andhaka-venhu (=Andhaka-visnu, or Andhaka- 
vrsni) to look after her. Now, in Uttara-madhura there was 
a king Sagara, and the heirapparent of Uttara-madhura 
was his brother Upasagara, their father being old king 
Mahasagara. Upasigara became a: refugee at the court of 
Karhsa, who had received him with honour. He came to see 
Devagabbha in her one-pillar house and Upasagara and 
"Devagabbha fell in love with each other. Bribing the slave- 
woman Nanda-gopà, Upasagara had access to her. In 
course of time Devagabbha conceived. The brothers came to 
hear about it, and Nanda-gopà confessed to them what had 
happened. They gave away Devagabbha to Upasagara. 
Devagabbha gave birth to a daughter; at which the brothers 
were glad, and they gave the child the name Afijana-devi, 
and made a gift of the village of Govaddhamána to their 
sister and her husband to live in. Then Devagabbha gave 
birth to her next child, a son; and at the same time the slave- 
woman Nanda-gopa gave birth to a daughter. The babies 
were exchanged, and the brothers of Devagabbhà were con- 
tent, when they were told that their sister had another girl- 
child. In this way Devagabbha gave birth to ten sons, who 
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were exchanged with the ten daughters of Nanda-gopa. 
These ten sons, known as Vasudeya (called also Kanha and 
Kesava), Baladeva, Candadeva, Süriyadeva, Aggideva, Varu- 
nadeva, Ajjuna, Pajjuna, Ghata-pandita and Ankusa, passed 
as sons of Andhaka-venhu. They were a rowdy and turbu- 
lent lot, and when king Karhsa called upon Andhaka-venhu 
to chastise them, the latter confessed that they were the 
sons of Upasagara and Devagabbha. King Kamsa then 
began to think how to slay them. He wanted to do that by 
means of his two wrestlers Cànüra and Mutthika and with 
this view he arranged a wrestling bout. The ten brothers 
came to the arena, and on the way they raided shops and 
adorned themselves with garlands and scents (cf. the Brah- 
manical story of the flower-woman of Mathura named 
Kubja). Сапйга and Mutthika were killed by Baladeva 
using an elephant-rope, and with his two hands, Mutthika 
after his death became a demon (Yakkha) in the forest of 
Kalamattiya; and he wanted to be revenged on Baladeva, who 
had killed him. King Karsa shouted—‘seize these slave 
brothers”, but Vasudeva laid low his two uncles with his 
discus. Then the people took fright, and accepted the two 
brothers as their rulers. The ten brothers placed their 
parents on the throne of Asitafijana city, and then they 
started to conquer the whole of India. They took Ayojjha, 
after putting to death its king Kalasena. They then attacked 
Dyaravati, and took the city (which used to be protected 
by a magical ass) by means of a stratagem. Then the ten 
brothers established themselves at Dyaravati, but Ankusa 
took to trade. 

Now, Vasudeva lost a beloved son, and abandoned 
himself to grief. His brother, the wise Ghata-kumàra 
brought him back to his senses after talking to him for a 
while. (They talk in gathas, and in the course of this 
Vasudeva is addressed as Kesava and Kanha). 

After a long time, the sons of the ten brothers wanted to 
test the sooth-saying powers of the sage Kanha-dipayana, and 
they dressed a young man like a woman who was enceinte, 
and took him to the sage and said: "Sir, what will this 
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young woman give birth to?" The sage knew his end was 


near, and he told them that on the seventh day the young . 


man dressed like a woman with child would give birth to 
a little vessel of Khadira wood, which would be instrumental 
in destroying the family of Vasudeva. He advised them to 
burn that vessel and throw the ashes into the river. The 
princes were angry, and they killed the sage. King Vasu- 
deva came to hear of it. In due time the prince was deli- 
vered of a Khadira vessel. It was burnt, and the ashes were 
cast into the river, but they got stuck at the river-mouth, 
and were transformed into reeds. Then the princes went 
for a picnic by the sea. There they began to quarrel and 
fight among themselves, and for weapons they began to 
pluck the reeds, which in their hands became cudgels and 
maces, and in this way they fought, and were all killed. 
While this slaying was going on, Vasudeva and Baladeva, 
their sister Afijanadevi, and their priest, these four escaped 
in a chariot. On the way, Mutthika the wrestler who had also 
become a Yakkha intercepted them, and Baladeva went for- 
ward to meet him and was gobbled up by him. Vasudeva 
with his sister and the priest drove all night, and at dawn 
they came to a village. He sent his sister and the priest to 
the village for food, and himself stayed behind the trees. 
Seeing something move behind the trees, a hunter named 
Jara thought it a bear and hurled his spear and pierced 
Vasudeva’s feet, but he began to run away, when he realised 
it was a man. Vasudeva stopped him, and enquired his 
name, and knowing it to be Jara, felt he would die as it 
was predicted of him that he would die when Jara would 
pierce him. Meanwhile the others came back with the 
food, but he could not eat. He taught the priest and his 
sister a particular art to maintain themselves, and then he 
died; and of his family only Afijanadevi remained. 

Such is the Krsna-story as given in the Jataka. On the face 
of it, it looks like a garbled version. But the naiveté of this 
version entitles it to a certain consideration. The Krsna-story 
in the Brahmanical Purana is a web of many strands. Who 
knows that the Jataka-story is not just one of these independ- 
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ent strands, detached from the web? Here we have Krsna, 
isolated from the Gopis and from the Pandavas. 

Elsewhere, in the Mahaummagga Jataka (No. 546) a gatha 
mentions Jambavati, the beloved wife of Kanha Vasudeva and 
mother of Sibbi (which name is Samba in Brahmanical legend). 
(We are indebted to Prof. Nilmani Chakravarti for bringing this 
Jataka version to our notice.) Now, the story of Jambavati (or 
Jambavati) is a well-known episode in the life of Krsna ac- 
cording to the Puranas. The Visnu-purana and the Hari-varhga 
narrate the legend in full. Satrajit obtained a miraculous gem 
from the Sun-god. Krsna thought that king Ugrasena of Ma- 
thura alone ought to possess it. Fearing Krsna might take it 
from him, Satrajit gave it to his brother Prasena for safe custody. 
Prasena wore it, and one day he went to the forest to hunt, and 
there he was killed by a lion. Jambavan, the King of the Bears, 
found the lion with the gem, and he killed the lion and took 
away the gem and gave it to his son to play with. When Prasena 
did not come back from the hunt, it was whispered that he was 
killed by Krsna, who coveted the gem. Krsna organised a search 
for Prasena, and his body and that of his horse were found, 
and the dead body of the lion killed by Jambavan. The track 
of the Bear-king was followed, and Krsna discovered a cave 
in front of which was Jambavan’s boy with the gem and his 
nurse, Jambavan came out and fought with Krsna, but ultimately 
he acknowledged himself vanquished and yielded up the gem, 
and moreover gave his daughter Jambavati in marriage to 
Krsna. This, in brief, is the Purana story. There is the gem, the 
Bearking, and the heroine, who is the daughter of the Bear- 
King, The Jataka gāthā mentions the name of Jambavati, Kanha 
(Krsna) and their son Sibbi (—Samba). But the commentator 
to this gathd has a story to tell. The prose narrative of the Jataka 
introduces the gatha to give an illustration of love being not 
restricted by caste, as a rejoinder to the argument that in love 
one chooses one's peer—when the lover chooses a Candala 
woman he must be her peer; and then the explanation from the 
Commentator (Veyyakarana) comes in: Vasudeva of the 
Kanhayana-gotta, eldest of ten brothers, while going to a garden 
outside the city of Dyaravati found a Candala girl from a neigh- 
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bouring village going to the city. He was captivated by her 
beauty, and learning that she was not yet married, took her to 
wife. 

Here we have a plausible story—a likely historical or reason- 
able basis for one incident in the Krsna legend. Jambavati or 
Jambavati was a woman of low caste. How could his high-caste 
devotees allow a hero of the exalted position of Krsna have a 
wife of that low degree? She is translated to be the daughter of 
a Bear-king. The name Jambavan also figures in the Ramayana 
as a Bear-king, a follower of Rama. The name Jambàvati (or 
Jambavati) suggested that of Jambavan the Bearking as her 
father. It is useless to speculate about the syamantaka gem 
legend in this connexion. Brahmanical orthodoxy in the later 
Purana version of the story certainly thought it was better 
to think of the daughter of a bear as a more suitable wife for a 
Ksatriya prince like Krsna than the daughter of a Candala. 

Fragments of the Mahabharata story are found in the gathas. 
The origin of the gathd traditions being in Eastern India, at the 
time of the Buddha, it is just likely that the story of the Panda- 
vas, which belongs to the saga-cycle of the Midland, was not so 
very familiar in the East. A brief reference to the Рапдауа 
legend is made in a gátha in the Kunala Jataka (No. 536): Kanha 
(—Krsnà, i.e. Draupadi, whose name is given in the prose text) 
had for her husbands these five: Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhimasena, 
Yudhitthila and Sahadeva; and yet she sinned with a lover who 
was both hump-backed and a dwarf. The case of Draupadi is 
brought in as one of lustful women enumerated in the Jataka. 
The Veyyàkarana gives a curious version of the story of 
Draupadi’s scyamwara; Draupadi herself chose the five sons of 
Pandu (Pandu) as her husbands. The sons of Pándu, of whom 
Ajjuna (Arjuna) was the eldest, were travelling from Takkasilà, 
and had come to Baranasi, the king of which was Draupadi’s 
father. When the five brothers discovered their wife’s intrigue 
with a dwarf and hunch-back slave of theirs, they became so 
disgusted with women and with the world that they went to 
the Himalayan forest and lived and performed tapas there. 

These and similar references are startling in their contradic- 
tion of Purāņic stories. It would be a ticklish business to find 
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out their relative importance. But contradictions to the accepted 
versions of Ригапіс and Epic stories are not absent in Brahma- 
nical literature also. Thus, in the drama Paficarátra by "Bhàsa", 
we have a dénouement which goes counter to the Mahabharata 
story, and makes the Mahabharata battle an impossibility on the 
ground on which the Epic makes it happen, as Duryodhana gives 
to the Pandavas their share of the ancestral realm. 

Pali literature frequently preserves an older tradition. The 
story of Udayana and Vasavadattai (Vasuladatta) is a case in 
point: Dr. Lakshman Sarup by ample quotations has made it 
clear in his excellent edition of the Svapna-Vasavadatta. The 
legend of Purüravas and Urvagi, as treated in the Rgvéda, in 
the Satapatha Brahmana, in the Visnu Purana, in Kalidasa's 
Vikramérvasiyam and in some of the later Puranas is another 
example. We can trace the development of the story from its 
Old Indo-Aryan simplicity (where one might reasonably con- 
ceive that a great deal of the spirit of the Indo-European world 
is retained) to its latest Puranic sacerdotalism and death. The 
Jataka has, thus, to be recognised as a repository of Purana 
references, and to be taken seriously along with the Brahmani- 
cal Puranas and Epics as a complementary source of information. 


A. C. Woolner Commemoration Volume, 
University of Lahore, 1940. 
(With slight alterations.) 
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as for his being the conscious agent in bringing the two halves 
of the civilised world of his day together, making each benefit 
from the spiritual and intellectual stores of the other, and for 
leaving to humanity the inheritance of the romance of his life. 
Akbar is one of the greatest of kings mainly because he wanted 
to realise in his own life and in that of his subjects the ideal 
wf Sulh-i-kull, of fellowship with all. As a man of action 
Abraham Lincoln was great, but his place in the hall of heroes 
is due more to his having been a propagator of the idea of 
freedom for all irrespective of colour or creed, and of demo- 
cracy. So in a similar way, when we look at the contact be- 
tween two peoples, the measure of the benefit accruing to the 
one from the other is to be, not merely material advancement, 
‘but an all-round mental and spiritual improvement, manifested 
in an enlargement of vision, in a reasoned and a just code of 
«conduct, and in a full play of the intellect, with opportunities 
to live a full life. After nearly two centuries of intimate asso- 
ciation between England and India, it is time that we took a 
‘dispassionate stock of what one has received from the other, 
and then decide how one has benefited from the other. In this 
-work of appraisement, the points of view of India and England, 
from the very nature of the case that the one is the governed 
гапа the other the governing state, are bound to differ. Things 
which the English ruling class would consider as benefits con- 
ferred by it on India may not have that importance in the eyes 
of Indians; and both the English and the Indians may still have 
to discover in what direction their mutual contact has been of 
real benefit or help to either. 

To my mind, as that of an Indian who considers the person- 
ality and the achievement of Sir William Jones as forming a 
gift of the premier rank which Europe made to India through 
England, the greatest benefit that we in India have received 
from England and Europe is to be able to know ourselves. As 
an old people, worried and wearied by our domestic trials and 
tribulations, we had for some centuries gone to sleep, so far as 
matters both mundane and intellectual were concerned; and in 
that sleep we had lost the real knowledge of ourselves, our 
doings, our relations with our neighbours, and our duties to 
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ourselves. We had nothing but some shreds of our pas? 
memories, some dim recollections of what we were and what 
we did, which a few of us sought with but a hesitating hand 
to glean from our traditions and our literature; and we had 
not yet learned to draw out anything from the vestiges of our 
civilisation which fortunately were still with us, as an inherit- 
ance the value of which we had no idea. Through a conca- 
tenation of circumstances, political subjection came to deprive 
us of mental alertness and curiosity; and we had largely come 
down to the tragic position of a race advancing fast towards 
complete degeneracy and intellectual bankruptcy, through am 
ignorant denial to itself of its own inheritance, combined with 
a want of capacity to put that inheritance to use by extending: 
it and improving it through contact with outsiders who were: 
better situated than ourselves, vigilant, progressive and puissant.. 
It was at this moment that the eternal mind of ancient Hellas, 
clad in the toga of imperial Rome, and allying itself with the 
spirit of eighteenth-century Europe, came to our country in the 
personality of a thoughtleader and a constructive worker like: 
Sir William Jones, and acted as the golden wand that slowly 
made us shake off the sleep of ages. Modern Europe had’ 
taught itself to take a detached and a scientific interest in Man: 
as well as Nature through its coming under the influence of 
Greece—it had developed both scientific curiosity and a spirit 
of enquiry in a way which was latterly unknown in India. For 
the health of its own soul, so to say, Europe wanted to know 
everything—to exploit all that lay within the range of the intel- 
lect. This curiosity and spirit of enquiry, this intellectual urge: 
of Europe was contagious, and it was transmitted as a matter 
of course to the people of Inda; and for the latter also it became- 
a great mental tonic and a spiritual force, to awaken, to reju- 
venate and to bring back a sense of self-respect that seemed to 
be on the way to be engulfed in the meshes of ignorance and of 
an unreasonable and ignorant orthodoxy that was own cousim 
to insensate bigotry. This awakening was not long in coming: in 
the next generation to Sir William Jones’s in India, we have, as 
the symbols of an Indian cultural renaissance, such diversified? 
personalities as those of Raja Ram Mohun Roy and Raja Radha- 
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cant Dev, who, in their different ways, sought to bring back to 
their people a just and proper knowledge of their past and to 
make them conscious of their great heritage, and they succeeded 
in their mission in a most remarkable way. 

The tenor of life that was established for some centuries in 
“Western Europe by the Roman empire was disturbed through 
the rise of the Arab and Turki empires; and the flow of spices 
and luxury articles from the East by the land-routes became 
arrested. These articles formed the objects of international 
trade, which had made some of the peoples of Mediterranean 
Europe rich, rich to the extent of making their neighbours in 
"Western Europe jealous; and attempts to find out sea-routes to 
India and beyond as the sources of most of these articles led to 
the discovery of America on the one hand and of South Africa, 
India, Malaya and the Islands, China and Japan on the other, 
by the Spaniards and the Portuguese, who were soon followed 
by the English, the Dutch, the French, the Danes and the 
Germans, as more or less strong rivals in the domains of explo- 
ration, exploitation and commerce. As a result of these dis- 
coveries, there followed three stirring and romantic centuries 
of commercial and colonial exploitation of the material wealth— 
of the industrial products and the natural resources—of the 
Americas, and of Africa and Asia, from 1500 А.р. onwards. In 
this process of exploitation, assisted by other economic and 
cultural causes, the settlement of America by the Spaniards, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English and the French started; 
and Mexico and Peru with their ancient civilisations were 
ruthlessly sacrificed at the altar of the intolerant creed of an 
insatiable race of exploiters. ‘The disorganised and care-free 
Indonesians, and the disunited and unthinking Indians largely 
acquiesced in groups of militant merchant-exploiters becoming 
ultimately their rulers and arbiters of their destiny. Only the 
organisation of China as a huge, centralised and fairly strong 
empire, and the self-preservative isolation of Japan, saved 
them from the fate of India, Indo-China and Java. While the 
material exploitation of the advanced peoples of Asia—Persia, 
India and China—through commerce, colonisation and empire- 
building was going on, the mind of Europe was awakened 
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early in the eighteenth century, and felt a new interest—if only 
as a romantic novelty at first—in the strange and distant peoples 
of the East. This romantic glamour and interest gave place to 
a proper intellectual or scientific curiosity, through a late resur- 
gence of the Greek spirit which now began to shake off the: 
atmosphere of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The: 
romantic world of Shakespeare, Spenser, Tasso, Ariosto and 
Camoens and a sort of abandon in Greek scholarship of the: 
fifteenth and sixteenth century humanists now gave place to: 
the encyclopaedists and classicists of the eighteenth century. 
Scientific and oriental coteries and societies began to be started 
everywhere for the study of both Nature and Man-in Russia 
(under German inspiration, when Empress Catherine started the 
Moscow Academy of Arts and Sciences), in Austria, in Ger- 
many, in France, in England and in Italy. Travellers to the: 
East began to interest themselves in the history and civilisation 
of the peoples they visited, and to collect mss. and art objects 
from the Muslim Near East, from India, from Indo-China, from 
Indonesia, and from China and Japan. 

Among those rare spirits in Europe during the second half 
of the eighteenth century who, nurtured as they were in the 
humanism of ancient Greece and Rome, felt irresistibly drawn. 
towards the culture and religion and the languages and litera- 
tures of the East, was Sir William Jones. And it is very largely 
to his credit that an instinctive urge was brought within the 
purview of a reasoned endeavour—a vague and but imperfectly 
understood and a wistful desire to know more about the Eastern 
peoples and to speculate about them was transformed by him 
into a conscious spirit of enquiry and systematised research. 
He was not a pioneer in this field of scholarly work : six years 
before he started the Asiatic Society in Bengal some Dutch 
Scholars, resident in Batavia in Java, had already established 
their Association of the Arts and Sciences. But no one seems 
to have understood more penetratingly the implications of this 
new line of enquiry, into the history and civilisation of the 
peoples of Asia in which the mind of Europe began to busy 
itself for the first time. Sir William Jones opened up for civi- 
lised Europe a new chapter in the Science of Man-that of 
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Orientalism: and the participation of Eastern scholars with 
those of Europe, which Sir William Jones had envisaged from 
the very beginning, has formed a brilliant and a significant 
episode in the history of intellectual co-operation, and has 
given a new orientation to itself, transforming it to a thing of 
national and not merely academical interest for the peoples of 
the Near East, of India, Indo-China and Indonesia, and of the 
Far East. 

Thus in the extension of the horizon of Europe from the 
purely material to the intellectual, in matters concerning the 
East, Sir William Jones took a leading part. Of course, his 
contemporaries were there also: the Arabists of Europe, the 
Jesuits in China who mastered Chinese—sometimes men of vast 
erudition but generally of a singularly orthodox or narrow out- 
look; and there were the scholarly pioneers, like Estevaó (or 
Stephen) in Konkani, Beschi in Tamil, Anquetil du Perron (so 
much misunderstood even by Sir William Jones) in Avestan, 
Manoel da Assumpcaó and Nathaniel Brassey Halhed in Ben- 
gali, and Charles Wilkins in Sanskrit. After that, a select 
group felt attracted by the deeper spiritual experiences of India 
and China, and of Sufiistic Islam—subjects which appear to be 
slowly but inevitably drawing thinking people all over the 
world, the translators and the specialists having done the preli- 
minary spade-work in giving rise to the present interest. The 
appeal to the aesthetic sense of Europe from the art of Japan, 
China and India came last, from the fourth quarter of the last 
century: and the fine art of India and the Far East are now 
established on pedestals of equality with the art of Greece, at 
least as equally great and elevating, and significant expressions 
of man's aesthetic faculty—although along lines which are in 
Some cases different from the aesthetic expression of classical 
Greece. The discovery of the greatness of Eastern Art is now 
going hand in hand with a renewed study and appreciation of 
Eastern—Persian, Indian and Chinese—thought and mysticism : 
and we are thus in the midst of a fourth phase in the study 
and appreciation of the thought and culture of the East in the 
modem world. 

Sir William Jones was not only an incarnation of the intellec- 
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tual curiosity of the highly cultivated and humanistic eighteenth 
century Europe—he was something more: his work has meant 
more for us Indians than what he himself or any compatriot 
of his was conscious of. Like all leaders of men in the domain 
of thought, his was in the first instance the soul of a Poet. He 
had, of course, composed a number of original poems in the 
characteristic style of eighteenth century English classicism, and 
in a few of these he had sought to celebrate Hindu deities and 
Hindu legends in the approved classical style, although the 
subject matter was quite novel in European literature of the 
time: but these are mere exercises—they do not form the pro- 
per index of Sir William Jones as a man of imagination who 
could see visions and dream dreams. It is rather in the wide 
sweep with which he took in the achievements of Man in the 
East, as the complement to what he was familiar with in con- 
nexion with Man in the West—in his attempt to appraise in 
themselves and in their mutual connexions the cultures of the 
various peoples of Asia, the Indians, the Arabs, the Persians, 
the Tartars, the Chinese, and the Peoples of the Islands of the 
South-East and the Highlands of Central Asia—that his poetic 
vision comes in. His vision transcended the age in which hc 
lived; and in some cases it penetrated the gloom which still 
covered the history of the origin and development of Asiatic 
and European peoples. When he took up Eastern classics for 
translation, for the pure pleasure of it, he selected two master- 
pieces of Arabic and Sanskrit literature—the Mu‘allaqat al-Saba‘ 
or “the Seven Suspended Poems” of pre-Islamic Arabic litera- 
ture, where we find the spirit of the desert Arabs at its earliest 
and most characteristic form, and the drama Sakuntala of 
Kalidasa, one of the most exquisite creations of literature which 
has become a classic for the whole of humanity, and which was 
hailed with acclamation by no less a personality than Goethe 
himself, Jones’s great contemporary, who also like him was a 
believer in the oneness of all human culture. Jones imbibed 
from his European inheritance the Greco-Roman idea of 
Humanity: a divine instinct in him filled him with a fervent 
Friendship for All, an ideal which is both of the Indian thinker 
and the Iranian mystic, as expressed by them respectively 
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through the Sanskrit term Visva-mditri and the Perso-Arabic 
phrase Sulh-i-kull. Jones was nevertheless the man of his age 
and the representative of his own people. As in the case of 

` most great men, he was both national and international at the 
same time. He thought that "reason and taste" were "the grand 
prerogatives of the European minds, while the Asiatics have 
‘soared to loftier heights in the sphere of imagination". With 
him, born and brought up in an "age of reason", there was 
undoubtedly a tacit feeling that reason and the intellect were 
"superior to emotion and the imagination. The advance which 
Europe had made over Asia in most of the Sciences and in the 
application of Science to life was manifest. He had thus—and 
it was but natural-a sense of the cultural superiority of the 
European over Asiatic, African and American peoples. And yet 
‘he spoke publicly against “the abominable traffic in the human 
"species", the Negro slave-trade, from which а part of his coun- 
-trymen dared “to derive their most inauspicious wealth". Slavery 
was to him the violation of a primary law of nature, and it 
meant "the robbing a human creature of those eternal rights, 
of which no law upon earth can justly deprive him". Sir Wil- 
liam Joness biographer has made the following observation 
"which is worth quoting in this context: "It was a favourite 
‘opinion of Sir William Jones that all men are bom with an 
equal capacity for improvement"; and his biographer then 
hastens to give his own view that he does not himself admit 
this opinion of Jones (The Works of Sir William Jones, with 
the Life of the Author, by Lord Teignmouth, Vol. II, London, 
1807, p. 299 foot-note). 

In Sir William Jones, the ideal of the English Gentleman, 
"which took its final shape, so to say, in the eighteenth century, 
'found its highest expression on the intellectual side. He was but 
‘moderately philosophical In spite of his inner being earnestly 
seeking from God the divine gift of Wisdom (as we leam from 
‘an intimate little prayer composed by himself), he was rooted 
strongly enough in the conventional and generally accepted 
‘dogmas of Christianity to obtain the approval of his biographer 
Lord Teignmouth (Sir John Shore), an ardent Christian who 
became a great patron of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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We can ignore the occasional expressions of contempt, betray- 
ing but his misunderstanding or ignorance, which he has used 
with regard to religions other than the one he professed: for 
these were but a current fashion of speech in his language and 
its style, saturated as they were with the spirit of orthodox 
Christianity, and these did not express his deepest convictions 
or predilections as a scholar and a sympathetic student who: 
had imagination and culture enough not to remain unmoved 
by the great thoughts and ideas he found in other religions. 
In India, where he was so eager to come, not to shake the 
pagoda tree and return home as a Nabob, but to enlarge the 
world of human knowledge by systematically finding out the 
history of both Man and Nature in Asia, he could not but help: 
feeling what he really was—a member of the ruling race, supe- 
rior in intelligence, in knowledge, in discipline, and in organi- 
sation. But this was tempered, as we can see from his writings, 
with such a sincere desire to know more about the people with: 
a view to be of help to them better, that the alien administrator 
was lost in the sympathetic friend and the disinterested lover 
of knowledge. He proclaimed his ideal in the peroration to his 
Ninth Anniversary Discourse before the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal delivered in February 1792 : "The race of man, to advance 
whose manly happiness is our duty and will of course be our 
endeavour, cannot long be happy without virtue, nor actively 
virtuous without freedom, nor securely free without rational 
knowledge" It was a desire to apply this rational knowledge 
to the study of themselves that Sir William Jones helped to. 
instil in his Indian fellow-beings, in a spirit of kindliness and 
friendship. In a fit of religious fervour, which one would sus- 
pect is rather conventional and formal, he speaks of the Hindus. 
in this strain: "They err, yet feel, though Pagans, they аге 


» 


men, 


Sir William Jones sought to use this rational knowledge, 
which was his special European heritage as he profoundly be- 
lieved and as it unquestionably was, in the study of the langu- 
ages, literatures and civilisations of Asia. To this rational know- 
ledge were added an urbanity and a desire to understand and 
appreciate, which are the marks of true culture, It requires 
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a great man to appreciate something great; he studied, hc 
understood, he admired. He was the first link between the 
old that was India, and the new that was Europe. Like all 
great spirits he saw Unity in the midst of Diversity: and he 
stressed that Unity. So that, in spite of his having belonged to 
a totally different world, this Christian gentleman, this hited 
son of England with the best that her public schools and her 
universities could give, with all the hesitating steps and the 
mystic intuitions of the first explorer, was able to draw out some 
of the noblest and most abiding things in our Eastern civilisa- 
tion, and to inspire others from among his own countrymen, 
and, later on, from amongst ourselves, Indians, too, to do the 
same. And in this way, he put heart in us Indians—indirectly, 
if not directly : and he, perhaps unconsciously, supplied one of 
the strongest forces for a revival, a renaissance, of our national 
culture in India—the force of rational knowledge, of intelligent 
understanding through proper study. It is in this way that the 
following line in a poem composed in honour of Sir William 
Jones after his death by the Duchess of Devonshire is true : 
“The prostrate Hindu own'd his fostering hand.” 

The life of Sir William Jones, as that of a scholar and huma- 
nist, is lacking in anything sensational, but a perusal of it is am 
intellectual pleasure, as is that of a number of his letters, and 
of some of his discourses, which have a permanent value in 
tracing the history of the Science of Man. Sir William Jones 
was born in London on September 20, 1746, and he died in 

Calcutta on April 27, 1794, before he could complete his 48th 
year. He was in India for not even full 11 years, and yet he 
has left his mark on Indian Science and Indian Letters, and has 
been an unseen force in the intellectual and even spiritual re- 
generation of the people of India. Some great qualities he 
would appear to have inherited from both his father and 
mother. His father was Welsh, of yeoman stock, who came to 
London from Anglesey, and became a wellknown mathemati- 
cian who was a friend of Halley and Newton. His mother was 
the daughter of a London cabinetmaker, and she was a re- 
markable woman who helped to build up her son's mind and 
character: she will live in the memories of men for her words 
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to urge her son in his studies—“Read, and you will know." Young 
Jones, with what his father left him, got the best education 
which the scion of an intellectual father could receive in eigh- 
teenth-century England. He passed through Harrow and Ox- 
ford, and graduated in 1768; and he became M.A. in 1773, after 
. serving for some time as tutor to a young nobleman, Lord 
Althorp, with whom he travelled to Germany and in France and 
Italy He became a finished Latin and Greek scholar: he 
learned French, German, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. Like 
typical University men in eighteenth-century Europe, he could 
compose verses in Latin and Greek, and could carry on corres- 
pondence. with ease in Latin : his Latin correspondence with the 
Polish scholar Reviczki, with the Dutch Arabist Schultens, with 
the Spaniard Bayer, and with some of his own countrymen like 
Hunt, Halhed and Orme, has been partially preserved. While 
still at Oxford, he studied Hebrew and learned Persian and 
Arabic thoroughly well, employing an Arab speaker from Aleppo 
-who happened to be in England then to teach him Arabic pro- 
nunciation; and he acquired some knowledge of Turkish also. 
At the repeated request of King Christian VII of Denmark, he 
translated into French a Persian biography of Nadir Shah, the 
м. of which was in the possession of the king, in 1770, when 
he was only 24 years old. Before that, when he was only 22, 
he had begun, in Latin, a fairly large work on Oriental (i.e. 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish) Poetry, which he subsequently 
published in 1774; a work which considerably increased his 
reputation, both in England and on the continent. His Persian 
Grammar, an exceedingly well-written work, he brought out in 
1771. Recognition for his linguistic attainments came to him 
from government in 1772, when he was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He consorted with the intellectual élite of 
England who had gathered round Dr. Samuel Johnson, and he 
was an intimate of both Burke and Gibbon. Although he was 
anxious to spend his life in studying the ancient as well as 
Eastern history, literature and culture (his translation. of the 
Orations of Isaeus from the Greek appeared in 1778) he 
thought he should take up law for a living, and with tus end 
in view he joined the Middle Temple in 1770, and was finally 
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called to the Bar in 1774. In 1776 he was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Bankrupts, and in 1781 he brought out his Essay om 
Bailments, which became a classic in the subject, being fre- 
quently reprinted in England and America. In connexion with: 
his work as lawyer, he was to have gone to America on behalf 
of a client, and he even went to France in 1782 from where 
he was to sail to the new world; but Fate decided otherwise. 

We find him eager to go out to India, only in order to have 
greater opportunities for study and research into the cultures: 
and literatures of eastern peoples. His Arabic and other Orien- 
tal studies he did not neglect, and in 1783 he published his 
English translation of the Seven Mu ‘allaqat, giving the original 
Arabic text in a Roman transliteration—a work of first-rate im- 
portance for the study of Arabic which he had completed in 
1780-81. In March 1783, Jones obtained his much-coveted ap- 
pointment to a judgeship of the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Calcutta. He was knighted at the same time. In April 1783 
he married the eldest daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph (a 
lady who proved a very devoted wife to him, she having 
brought out a sumptuous edition in 6 big volumes of the com- 
plete works of her husband as the best tribute to his memory 
two years after his demise), and set sail for India in the same 
month, arriving in Calcutta in September 1783. He joined his: 
official duties in December 1783, and in January 1784, with the 
collaboration of a few Englishmen like Charles Wilkins, the 
first Englishman and one of the first Europeans to study Sanskrit, 
he founded the Asiatic Society, later known, in 1839, as the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, in the presence of about 30 distin- 
guished British people resident in Calcutta. 

The Inaugural Address he delivered on the occasion of the 
founding of the Society is a document of permanent value for 
its imagination and its vision, and forms a declaration of ideals 
which can never be antiquated. The opening paragraph is well 
worth quoting : 

When I was at sea last August, on my voyage to this 
country, which I had long and ardently desired to visit, I 
found one evening, on inspecting the observations of the 
day, that India lay before us, and Persia on our left, whilst: 
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a breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our stern. A situation 
so pleasing in itself, and to me so new, could not fail to 
awaken a train of reflections in a mind, which had early 
been accustomed to contemplate with delight the eventful 
histories and agreeable fictions of this Eastern world. It 
gave me inexpressible pleasure to find myself in the midst 
of so noble an amphitheatre, almost encircled by the vast 
regions of Asia, which has ever been esteemed the nurse of 
sciences, the inventress of delightful and useful arts, the 
scene of glorious actions, fertile in the production of human 
genius, abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely diversi- 
fied in the forms of religion and government, in the laws, 
manners, customs, and languages, as well as in the features 
and complexions, of men. I could not help remarking, how 
important and extensive a field was yet unexplored, and how 
many solid advantages unimproved, and when I considered, 
with pain, that, in this fluctuating, imperfect, and limited 
conditions of life, such inquiries and improvements could 
only be made through the united efforts of many, who are 
not easily brought, without some pressing inducement or 
strong impulse, to converge in a common point, I consoled 
myself with a hope, founded on opinions, which it might 
have the appearance of flattery to mention, that, if in any 
country or community, such an union could be effected, it 
was among my countrymen in Bengal, with some of whom 
Ialready had, and with most desirous of having, the pleasure 
of being intimately acquainted. 

He laid down the scope of the investigations proposed to be 
taken up by the Society in this address : it was to be "Man and 
Nature: whatever is performed by the one, or produced by 
the other", within the geographical limits of Asia. Up to his 
death, for ten years successively Jones took a leading part in 
the investigations of the Society, and he contributed a number 
of papers—on the transliteration of the Eastern languages (in- 
cluding Sanskrit) into Roman, on the Gods of Greece, Italy and 
India, on the Chronology of the Hindus, on the Musical Modes 
of the Hindus, on the Antiquity of the Hindu Zodiac, on the 
Literature of the Hindus from the Sanskrit, on the Indian Game 
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of Chess, and on other topics. Most of these papers supplied 
mental pabulum to the people of India also, and were transla- 
ted or adapted into Bengali and other Indian languages. He 
also communicated papers on Zoology, Botany and Medicine, 
sciences which he had taken up himself for serious study. As 
President of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, his ten Annual 
Discourses given every year from 1785 to 1794 in the month 
of February made a survey of all that was then known and all 
that he could reasonably speculate about the History and Civi- 
lisation of Asia in general (1785), and on those of individual 
peoples—the Hindus (1786), the Arabs (1787), the Tartars 
(1788), the Persians (1789), the Chinese (1790), and “the Bor- 
derers, Mountaineers and Islanders of Asia” (1791); and the 
subsequent annual addresses were on the Origin and Families 
of Nations (1792), on Asiatic History, civil and natural (1793), 
and on the Philosophy of the Asiatics (1794). In the last he 
quotes with approval the following translation made by himself 
from the Sanskrit of the Upanishad : 
That spirit, from which these created beings proceed; 
through which, having proceeded from it, they live; 
toward which they tend, and in which they are 
ultimately absorbed : 
—that Spirit study to know : that Spirit is the Great One. 
Yato va imami bhiitani jáyante, 
yéna jatdni jivanti, 
: yat pra-yanti, abhi-sam-visanti, 
—tad vi-jijñāsasva : tad brahma. (Taittiriya Upanisad.) 
Subsequent accession of facts has made antiquated a good 
deal of the views expressed by Sir William Jones in the above 
and other contributions of his, but certain things of abiding 
worth he has bestowed upon the world. Soon after his arrival 
in India, he took to Sanskrit studies with all seriousness; and a 
mind, nurtured in the classical tongues of Europe, Latin and 
Greek, and in Arabic and Persian which he had also made his 
own while in England, found a veritable mine of precious 
stones in Sanskrit. He was a finished Arabist and Iranist before 
leaving the shores of England : he became the foremost Sanskrit 
scholar among Europeans within a few years after his arrival in 
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India. Before Sir William Jones, here and there an ov .. 6 
missionary from among the Roman Catholic orders who had ob 
tained the patronage and support of the Portuguese in India 
made a tentative acquaintance with Sanskrit, from the early part. 
of the eighteenth century : and a Jesuit Missionary of Bohemian 
or Czech nationality was actually impressed by the close agree- 
ment between Sanskrit and Latin. Warren Hastings, for admi- 
nistrative purposes, patronised the study of Hindu law, and had: 
a digest of the Hindu codes regarding inheritance prepared by 
a band of Pandits appointed in Calcutta for the purpose. But 
there was no опе to translate this digest, the Vivdddrnava-sétu, 
directly from the Sanskrit into English. It was rendered first 
into Persian by Bengali munshis, and then the Persian version. 
was translated into English by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, and. 
the English was published in 1776 as a Code of Gentoo Law. 
Charles Wilkins, later knighted (1749 ?-1839), who had entered. 
the East India Company’s service in 1770, and who assisted im 
establishing a printing press for oriental languages in Bengal 
in 1778 (Wilkins is to be gratefully remembered by the people 
of Bengal for having prepared and cut the first Bengali fount 
with the help of a Bengali blacksmith named Panchanan Kar- 
makar to print Halhed's Bengali Grammar in 1778, the first book 
using Bengali type), was sent by Warren Hastings to study 
Sanskrit in Benares. (Sir William Jones was enabled to accom- 
plish his cherished desire to see Benares at least once, but he 
could not make a prolonged stay there as he felt that his know- 
ledge of Sanskrit was not as yet advanced enough to enable 
him to profit by his contact with the Sanskrit scholars there.) 
Wilkins became quite proficient in Sanskrit, and he translated 
the Bhagavad-Gita (published 1785)—the first Sanskrit work to 
be rendered directly from Sanskrit into a European language: 
and it is pleasing to think that there was something providential 
in the selection of this great philosophico-religious text of India 
as the first work to be presented to the West in a European 
version directly from Sanskrit; after which the publication of a 
Latin translation by Anquetil du Perron of the Persian versioi 
of the Upanishads made under the patronage of Prince Dara 
Shikoh came out from Paris in 1801-2. Wilkins followed this 
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by his English rendering of the Hitópadésa in 1787 and of the 
Sakuntala episode of the Mahabharata in 1795: and in 1808 he 
published from England his Sanskrit Grammar, in which Nàgari 
letters were first used in a book printed in England. 

Wilkins was joined in his great work by Sir William Jones. 
On February 2, 1788, in his Third Annual Discourse before the 
Asiatic Society, his subject being the History and Culture of 
the Hindus, he formally announced, so to say, to the European 
world, the great fact of Sanskrit being in India as the repository 
of Indian literature and civilisation, and the fact of its being 
closely related to Greek and Latin. The following pronounce- 
ment, which has been frequently quoted in books on Linguistics, 
was epoch-making : 

The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 
wonderful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either, yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both 
in the roots of verbs and in the forms of gràmmar, than 
could possibly have been produced by accident; so strong 
indeed, that no philologer could examine them all three, 
without believing them to have sprung from a common 
source, which, perhaps, no longer exists; there is a similar 
reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both 
the Gothic and the Celtic, though blended with a very diffe- 
rent idiom, had the same origin with the Sanscrit; and the 
old Persian might be added to the same family. 

The above lines form in a way the basis for Modern Scientific 
Linguistics as it has been evolving through the attempts of five 
Benerations of ‘linguisticians’ to explain the agreements among 
the members of a connected group or family of languages and 
to call into being the elusive “common source" of the family 
"which no longer exists". One may well say that the nature 
of linguistic development envisaged by the above sentences 
appeared in the mind of Sir William Jones with the flash of a 
prophetic inspiration, The science of Linguistics on the des- 
criptive and analytic side had its birth in the grammatical des- 
criptions and investigations, explanations and speculations of the 
Vedic scholars of ancient India who busied themselves with the 
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language if the Vedic texts. But the work of the Indian gramma- 
rians was imperfect in this, that language was conceived by 
them to be a static phenomenon. Among the Greck philoso- 
phers, the dynamic and ever-changing character of human 
speech came to be understood by 300 в.с., but Greek grammar 
did not possess that superb analysis and wealth of detail which 
have made Sanskrit grammar one of the formost achievements 
of the human intellect. The genetic and historical development 
of speech was not yet understood: and Sir William Jones's 

brilliant suggestion put linguistic scholars on the right track of 
conceiving human speech to be groupable in families, members 

of which were derived from a common archetype. A new 

human science, that of Comparative Philology, or Linguistics, 

with its numerous ramifications linking it up with other sciences 

both human and physical came into being, as the immediate 

result, so to say, of this inspired statement of Sir William Jones. 

The way was prepared for linguistic Palaeontology, Anthropo- . 
logy and Ethnology, Phonetics, descriptive, historical as well as 

experimental (the last being in close touch with Physics and 

Mathematics and partly with Physiology), Speech Psychology, 

Comparative Mythology and Religiology, and the rest. Pre- 

sent-day ‘linguisticians’ have to begin their survey of the deve- 

lopment of their sciences with a homage to the memory of Sir 

William Jones as а path-finder—a pathi-krt, to use the Vedic 

term; and votaries of a number of other sciences would also do 

the same, if the ultimate inspiration of their sciences were 

sedulously traced. 

The Asiatic Society as founded by Sir William Jones was 
responsible for creating an interest in the culture and wisdom 
of the East, all over Europe, and in a way it may be described 
as the real mother of all Orientalistic associations which were 
started during the first half of the nineteenth century in Europe. 
An Asiatic Academy was first inaugurated in Russia in 1810 at 
St Petersburg, and the founders of it declared that : 

In the last years of the eighteenth century there has been 
a transformation in the attitude to human civilisation..- 

The accidental reasons for this revaluation are the successes 

of the British in India, the mastery on the part of German 
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scholars of the sacred language of the Brahmans, the works 
of Zoroaster and the text of the Bible, and also the founda- 
tion of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 

The Société Asiatique of Paris was founded in 1822, and the 
British Asiatic Society (the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland) in 1829, which came to have a number 
of branches in the East; and we have similar Asiatic Societies 
in other countries, notably the German Deutsche Morgenlündi- 
sche Gesellschaft (in the forties of the last century). A new 
epoch and a new orientation in the enlargement of the culture 
and mind of Modern Man thus began, thanks to the initial inspi- 
ration from Sir William Jones. 

Sir William Jones, the poet and literary man, and the judge 
and jurist, did not eclipse himself in the Orientalist. His trans- 
Tation of the Sakuntala of Kalidasa (1789) has been one of the 
most significant services in the cause of international literature. 
"The same may also be said of his translation of the Hitópadesa, 
and of the Manu-samhita (1794). Translated into German by 
‘Georg Forster (in 1791), the Sakuntalà was read with genuine 
pleasure by Goethe who celebrated it in a beautiful lyric well 
known in German literature; and in the Prelude to his great 
drama of Faust Goethe imitated the convention of the ancient 
Indian drama of the owner of the theatre and his colleagues 
carrying on a discourse. Jones was very much impressed by 
Kalidasa’s genius, and in some of his original poems in English 
we see reminiscences of the Indian poet. The Institutes of 
Menu (Manu), and the translation. from the Arabic of the 
Muslim Law of Succession to Property of Intestates, and of the 
Sirajiyyah or the Muslim Law of Inheritance, have their value 
both in the administration of justice in Indian law courts and 
in the comparative study of Law. His original poems, and 
poetical translations from Oriental languages, fill quite a respec- 
table volume. He was a genuine bhdva-Sisya or spiritual dis- 
ciple of Virgil and of the Renaissance poets in the domain 
of poetry. His projected romantic epic of Britain Discovered, 
fragments of which he had composed, was to be completed in 
ihe orthodox manner in 12 books (the title recalls that of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered and Milton's Paradise Lost). Jones 
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had the arguments or contents of these 12 books written out 
and fully set forth. Here we see a curious medley of classical, 
medieval and Hindu mythological characters and situations, all 
sought to be cast in a classical mould. We may smile at 
the arguments of the projected second book of his ‘heroic 
poem' of Britain Discovered, in which he wanted to give an 
account of “the Gods of India convened on Mount Cailás, by: 
Rudra or Mahádeva, the power of destruction : their numbers, 
characters, attributes and attendants: the Goddess Gangá an- 
nounces the views and voyage of the Tyrian hero, expresses her- 
apprehensions of his ultimate success, but advises the most 
vehement opposition; declaring, that his victory will prove the 
origin of a wonderful nation, who will possess themselves of 
her banks, profane her waters, mock the temples of the Indian: 
divinities, appropriate the wealth of their adorers, introduce. 
new laws, a new religion, a new government, insult the. 
Brahmens, and disregard the sacred ordinances of Brihmé”; etc.,. 
etc. But we cannot but admire the man who in а’ series of 
Desiderata written out in his own hand (which was found im 
his papers after his death) had placed before himself the fol- 
lowing vast and comprehensive scholarly projects : 


Desiderata 
India 


1. The Ancient Geography of India, etc., from the Puranas.. 

2. A Botanical Description of Indian Plants, from the. 

` Cóshas, etc. 

. A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, from Panini, etc. 

4. A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language, from the 

Thirty-Two Original Vocabularies and. Niructi. 

5. On the Ancient Music of the Indians. 

6. On the Medical Substances of India, and the Indian Art 
of Medicine. 

7. On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indians. 

8. A Translation of the Veda. 

9. On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy and Algebra.. 

0. A Translation of the Puranas. 


co 
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11. Translation of the Mahabharat and Ramayan. 

12. On the Indian Theatre, etc. 

13. On the Indian Constellations, with Their Mythology from 
the Puranas. 

14. The History of India before the Muhammadan conquest, 
from the Sanscrit Kashmir Histories. 


-Arabia 
15. The History of Arabia before Mohammed. 
16. A Translation of the Hamása. 
17. A Translation of Hariri. 


18. A Translation of the Fácahatál 
Khulafá. Of the Cáfiah. 


iPersia 


19. The History of Persia, from authorities in Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Greek, Turkish, Persian, Ancient and Modern. 
20. The Five Poems of Nizámi, Translated in Prose. 
A Dictionary of Pure Persian—Jahangiri. 


China 


21. Translation of the Shi-cing. ; 
22. The Text of Con-fu-tsi, verbally translated. 


Tartary 


23. A History of the Tartar Nations, Chiefly of the Moguls 
and Othmans, from the Turkish and Persian. 


Such were the vast projects of a pioneer in the field, and they 
demonstrate the wide sweep of the man's vision, and of his 
powers as well. He did not spare himself in preparing for this 
series of great projects: his premature death at 48 was no doubt 
hastened by so much continuous and arduous labour. But the 
light he had kindled with his genius has never grown dim, and 
it is becoming brighter and brighter with the passing of years, 
decades and centuries. 
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We are now met here in the Society which was his creation— 
his great gift to both Britain and India—to celebrate in all grati- 
tude the 200th anniversary of his birth, a most auspicious event 
in the history of human fellowship and mutual understanding: 
through Science—through what he has called "Rational Know- 
ledge". We are members of a great Republic of Letters, im 
which creed and colour and politics and pelf have no place: 
and we have met here today, to offer individually and jointly, 
our tribute of gratitude and respect to this great man. I have 
to offer my personal gratitude to him, for it was through his 
English translation that I had my introduction to a great classic 
of my own country, when some 48 years ago I was enabled to 
have a glimpse of Kalidasa’s immortal creation the Abhijñāna- 
Sakuntalam when I was a student at school; and for my intro- 
duction to the Seven Mu‘allaqat of Arabic literature and my 
study of the original text of this work I am indebted to him— 
this rare literary pleasure I revelled in when a student at college 
some 35 years ago. At this representative gathering of students 
and scholars, we offer our homage to the memory of a great 
man to whom it was given to perform a most conspicuous service 
to his fellow men in making our diverse national inheritances 
in culture One Great and Common Heritage for all men in all 
climes: a man who was acclaimed by one of his contemporaries: 
on the continent as early as 1774, in the words of classical 
Arabic, as Farid "asarihi wa Qari‘ dahrihi, “the Incomparable 
One of his age, and the Most Profound One of his time”, and. 
who merits fully the compliment paid to him by another con- 


temporary, of his own country—“the Most Enlightened of the 
Sons of Men”. 


Sir William Jones Birth Bicentenary Commemoration Volume, 
Section П—Ѕутроѕіа, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1946. 

(The above has been reprinted in Portraits of Linguists: A Biographic 
Source Book for the History of Western Linguistics, 1746-1963, 
edited by Thomas A. Sebeok, Indiana University Press, Bloomington 
and London, 1966, Vol. I, pp. 18-36.) 


ISLAMIC MYSTICISM, IRAN AND INDIA? 


———————————————————————————————D 


For the last 1300 years in the history of human civilisation, 
the religion of Islam first preached by the Prophet Muhammad 
has been one of the most important mainsprings of will and 
power in the material world, and of perception and realisation 
in the spiritual. Islam has as its basis a faith in the Tawhid, 
the Absolute Unity of the Divinity—a faith which does not allow 
any compromise or modification and which refuses to look upon 
any other aspect of the Divinity except its Unity. The main 
Spiritual ideals of Islam are linked with the realisation of the 
Prophet himself and with his life and teachings. The strongest 
mental urge in Islam, at least in its primitive stages, appears to 
have been an ambitious desire to bind up together by the bonds 
of a single monotheistic creed the entire human race, broken 
up and disrupted as it appeared by the diversity of religion. 
The Prophet Muhammad who founded the religion was, through 
his intense and unswerving faith in God, a man of strength and 
a man of divine grace and power; and it was through his hold- 
ing fast to the truth he had perceived and his strength of will 
and personality that he was able to turn the turbulent Arab 
tribes of his time into his enthusiastic supporters and followers. 
The things that impress us most in the book of the Qur'an 
which gives an expression to his faith and his doctrines are, 
firstly, his firm belief in God and in himself as the special 


* This paper was read at a public meeting held under the auspices 
of the Iran Society, Calcutta. on March 9, 1945, in the Assembly Hall 
of the Islamia College (Maulana Azad College), Calcutta. 
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messenger of God—a belief which seeks to cut through all doubts 
like a sharp sword; then his clarion call for the necessity for 
man to have faith in and reliance upon a God who is all Power, 
all Glory and all Mercy, and who is the Judge and Arbiter of 
all things; and finally his warning to those who did mot 
share his faith that their discomfiture and destruction 
in this world and the next were inevitable, if they did not have 
faith in God and took part in the good life such as was incul- 
cated by himself under God's own inspiration. The Prophet did 
not have much occasion to occupy himself with philosophical 
speculations, since he was mainly busy with man's.life and 
his duty in society—a society which was confined to the narrow 
bounds of primitive Arabdom—and since he did not grow up in 
an atmosphere of intellectual culture, of learning and thought. 
But nevertheless there was no lack of high ideas and sincere 
sentiments indicative of a deep spiritual insight and of the real- 
jsation of the Ultimate Truth in his Qur'an and in his sayings 
outside of the Qur'an which are gathered in collections of the 
Hadith (hadi0) or traditional utterances. 

Everything in this world is on the move, and nothing is static 
or permanent: and as in all other things of life, we see move- 
ment or evolution in the history of Islam as well. Thus, at a 
later period after Muhammad, a series of new ideas, either 
derived from outside or originating from inside, came to the 
Islamic peoples—Arab, Syrian, Iranian, Egyptian, Maghribian, 
Spanish—and excited or intrigued and sometimes overwhelmed 
them; and then there were attempts to discover from the Qur'an 
as well as from the sayings of the Prophet the sources or anti- 
cipations of these new ideas; and texts were not wanting which 
could be regarded as sources or bases of these. The Arab Mus- 
lims of the old type who regarded the narrow and straight way 
of primitive Islam as taught by Muhammad to be the true 
Path—the Sharíat (Sari‘ath)—of Islam, used to ignore these 
novel ideas and novel expositions of the old texts. The appre- 
hension, that the logical conclusion of the new-fangled notions 
which were manifesting themselves in Islamic society would 
be to lead men astray from the fundamental beliefs of Islam 
and so bring about their spiritual undoing, was always present 
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jn their minds. Consequently, when Islam first spread abroad 
outside the Arab world, and the comparatively rude Arabs had 
their first conflict and contact with the highly civilised Persians, 
‘Syrians, (Byzantine) Greeks and Egyptians (Copts), and when 
-some sort of understanding with these peoples had to be arrived 
at in matters political and economic, as well as cultural and 
religious, and as a result of this when many new points of view 
and new doctrines manifested themselves in the domain of 
religion, old fashioned Arab and other Muslims who clung to 
the Quran and the Sharí'at, and who were men of action more 
than men of reflexion, took their stand against these new-fangled 
views and ideas. In the midst of these new view-points and 
opinions, arguments and controversies, the Sufi (Safi) outlook 
:and philosophy, as the peculiar expression of Muslim mysticism, 
slowly took shape. Gradually the spiritual experiences and devo- 
tional exercises, the philosophies and the attitudes of Muslim 
religious men extended beyond the limits of primitive Islam. 
But many people did not have the patience to regard all this 
-as the natural progress or evolution or culmination of Islam: 
-particularly when at first sight the world of these new per- 
‘ceptions and philosophies presented itself as something fuller 
than that of the Qur'an, in imagination and emotion, in beauty 
cand universality, and in complexity and many-sidedness. Those 
‘saints and sages among whom Islamic mysticism—Sufi spiritua- 
ity and Sufi thought—was taking its rise were not content with 
‘the Qur'an alone, although the Qur'an claimed their first reve- 
тепсе and allegiance. They had an acquaintance, either direct 
‘or indirect, close or distant, with Greek, Iranian and Indian 
‘thought and experience. The Islam of the Qur’an was a simple 
-discipline for men of simple and matter-of-fact minds, to guide 
men of action along a straight-forward path; and it was quite 
enough to prepare God-fearing and dutiful citizens who followed 
‘scrupulously their religious injunctions and were actuated by a 
desire to do good to their felows. But Humanity at large, out- 
‘side the pale of Islam as professed by the orthodox who cling 
tenaciously to the letter rather than to the spirit, will not easily 
find in it much (I am speaking for myself only) to draw the 
mind inwards into the deep and allembracing mystery of 
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things; nor will it come across something peculiar or distinctive 
in the domain of experience which could lighten up the soul 
with its own light and colour and fill it with its own fragrance 
and flavour. The rigid monotheism of the Jews, which was set 
forth by the Jewish prophets in that comprehensive collection 
of myth and legend, law-book and history, prayer and exhorta- 
tion, story and prophecy, popular wisdom and romantic love- 
poetry, hero-tale and spiritual experience, which is the Hebrew 
Bible—the collection of the Thorah or ‘the Five Books’, the 
Nebhiim or ‘the Prophets’, and the Kethubhim or ‘the Writings” 
in their ensemble—appears to have been taken up by the Pro- 
phet of Arabia with greater fervour and stronger conviction in 
the sixth century Ал. This faith in a Single and Unique Deity 
was nothing new in the world; other peoples had arrived at it 
earlier. But on the basis of this uncompromising monotheism of 
Muhammad of the seventh century, Sufiism or Islamic mysticism 
grew up with its peculiarly fresh and poetic notions: with its 
inner glow of spirituality and profound sense of the Godhead, 
its perception of the essential unity of the human soul with the: 
Oversoul which we call God, and, along with this perception, 
its conception of a relationship of Love between the humam 
soul and God. This spiritual love was symbolised in terms of 
human love, making a lover of the human soul, and a swect- 
heart of God. And when Sufiism became a fixed and an ordered 
path of religious culture with all its imagination and its per- 
ception, its ideal and its logic, and its discipline and its worship, 
by the tenth century of the Christian era, something new and 
distinctive presented itself in the history of the religious thought 
and experience of mankind. 

In the formation and development of this thought and 
experience, elements were laid under contribution from diverse 
peoples, either consciously or unconsciously. There was, to start 
with, the intense Arab faith in a Godhead without a second, 
lightened up by the imagination of the Prophet Muhammad, 
some of whose great sayings as in the Hadith forming a true 
basis of an Islamic mysticism, in addition to some passages front 
the Quran. Then there was the wisdom of the Greeks—their 
philosophy: the faith and speculation of Plato and the Nco- 
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Platonic thinkers and mystics about the being of God and its 
manifestation and action in the world. There was also, un- 
doubtedly, the Indian conception (as in the Vēdānta school of 
thought) of the pantheistic immanence of God, and of the 
identity of God with the human soul, as set forth in the great 
saying of the Upanishads—'I am the Supreme Spirit” (aham 
brahma asmi). Further, from the great land of Iran came the 
love for the Truth and the yearning for it which is so marked 
in Zoroastrianism, going hand in hand with a rare moral earnest- 
ness and with the abjuring of the False, and this was thoroughly 
leavened by the urbanity, the emotionalism, the love of beauty. 
the chivalry, and the romance of ancient and medieval Persia. 
All these commingled in one stream and gave rise to a super- 
sensual world of the spirit and the imagination, which became 
a new and a most wonderful thing for Humanity; and this world 
of the spirit became something which could be received with 
open arms by the whole of Mankind, a thing which was unique 
in the entire domain of Islam. 

The Arab race itself, being more attracted to the senses and 
to action rather than to the super-sensuous, did not feel much 
interested in this Sufi ideology and perception—although the 
first streams of Sufiism showed themselves in thin rills in the 
lives and teachings of the first saints of Islam who naturally 
were mostly Arabs. Moreover, we should also remember, to 
give its due credit to the Arab mind and spirit, that two of the 
earliest and greatest Sufi saints, teachers, poets and philosophers 
were of Arab origin, with Arabic as their mother-tongue, viz 
Sharafuddm ‘Omar Ibn al-Farid (1181-1235) and Muhyiuddin 
Muhammad bin ‘Ali Ibn al“Arabi (1165-1240): both of them are 
held in universal esteem as masters and exponents of Sufi 
wisdom. But nevertheless, it has to be admitted that it was 
from among the Persians that the best poets and philosophers. 
of Sufiism took their rise. It is for this reason that some scholars 
have characterised Tasawwuf or Sufiism as the result of a 
reaction of the Persian mind, with its cultured and tolerant 
Aryan outlook, against the earnest if rather narrow Semitic 
spirit of Arabic Islam. Sufi saints like Abu Yazid Bistami, Junayd 
Baghdadi, Husayn bin Mansur al-Hallaj, the poet and thinker 
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Abu Sa‘id Ibn АЪ-1-КҺауг (98-1069), Abu-l-Majd Majdüd Hakim 
Ѕапаї (c. 1130), Fariduddin “Attar (c. 1119-1230), the great 
Jalaluddin Rami (1207-1273), and his master the elusive Shams- 
iTabrizi the philosopher Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazzali 
(d. 1111), the poet Muhammad Shamsuddin Hafiz (d. 1390), 
апа the poet and philosopher Nüruddin ‘Abdurrahman Jami 
(1414-1494)—these, and many more, were all Persians, or of 
Persian origin. 

Be it lo may, Islamic mysticism or Sufiism reached India 
with theadvent in North India of the Turks and the Iranians, 
even before the latter conquered parts of North India and settled 
down there in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and the 
Indians, always interested in matters spiritual, found in it a 
remarkable and a new way of sddhand or spiritual discipline. 
‘Sufiism reacted on the Indian mind in various ways: we shall 
‘come to this matter later in course of this article. 

Even before the advent of the Prophet Muhammad, there were 
born among the Arabs, particularly in the Hijaz, a number of 
earnest religious enquirers, the precursors of the Prophet, so to 
зау, who were known as Hanifs or Monotheistic Recluses who 
had rejected polytheism and idolatry such as were current 
among the pre-Islamic Arabs. In their quest for God, some of 
these earnest seekers would leave home and relations, and 
would sojourn alone as hermits in mountains and deserts. They 
never formed themselves into a community or fraternity: they 
had no organised brotherhood. But all of them had abandoned 
the rather crude and primitive type of idol-worship which was 
‘current among the Arabs, and they would seek to realise the 
One God as taught by the earlier Judaism and the later Islam; 
and they also attempted to put a stop to many cruel and bar- 
harous practices which obtained among the Arabs of pre- 
Islamic times. The roots of Tasawwuf or Sufi ideas and practices 
go back on one side to the practices of the Hanifs of the ancient 
Arab world. The Prophet Muhammad himself in his earlier life 
lived for some time like the Hanifs in a cave in the mountains, 
practising the discipline (tahannu0) as current among them. But 
Muhammad was not a recluse or mendicant who had abandoned 
the world: in fact, the monastic life had no appeal for him or 
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for the Arabs, whose life had too few enjoyments and luxuries: 
to make them fall in with the idea of renunciation. In his say- 
ings there is an abundance of indication of an earnest yearning: 
for the realisation of God, and of his conviction that he had a 
perception of the Godhead. But he regarded himself mainly to 
be a messenger from God—a Rasül or “Опе Sent’ by God. and 
a Nabi or ‘Announcer’, or, as the Persians called him, a Pai- 
ghambar or *Message-bearer from God. 

After the death of the Prophet, the Arabs busied themselves: 
for some generations in winning their vast empire and im 
converting into their faith hosts of foreign peoples, when they 
had no time for deep thinking or for the subtleties of mystic 
experience or perception, thought or idealism. But from among 
the early Arab Muslims, devotees of God who left their homes 
and the world began to be found, and some of them became 
prominent in the eyes of the people. In their perception and 
realisation, the relationship between God and the aspirant for 
God's grace was that of the Master and the Servant—what in 
the language of the medieval Vaishnavism of India would be 
described as the dasya relationship, the attitude of the good aud 
devoted slave towards his all-powerful yet benign and gracious 
Master. The later Sufi relationship of Love was not yet ima- 
gined, or, at any rate, not yet on the forefront. Self-restraint 
and self-mortification, following the Word of God as in the: 
Qur'an by reading it and meditating upon it, a life of peace and 
quiet—peace towards all, man and beast—performing with 
strictness one’s devotions and meditations, cultivating absolute 
faith and reliance in God, and not insisting upon ceremonies 
and outward forms which had no ultimate meaning or value— 
these characterised their quest or their religious life. 

Of men of religion like these, the saint Abu Hashim Shami 
(i.e. of Sham or Syria), who lived during the second half of 
of the eighth century an., was the first to obtain the sobriquet 
of Sufi; and after him, other saints and men of the quest who: 
sought to find out the Ultimate Reality outside of the narrow 
and orthodox path prescribed by the Qur'an, also assumed or 
were given the name. The word Sufi has been variously explain- 
ed: it has been connected with the Greek word sophos ‘wise’, 
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sophia ‘wisdom’; but it appears that the word süf, meaning 
‘woollen cloth’, gives the best or most reasonable derivation of 
the word; since, from the very beginning, the first devotees of 
Islam used to wear a coarse and undyed woollen stuff, generally 
black in colour, which was made into a sort of outer cloak. Like 
the garments of the gërü or gairika, i.e. the ochre colour which 
was the distinctive badge of Hindu mendicants in India, who 
had renounced the world, this black woollen cloth became the 
emblem of Muslim mystics who left the world for the path of 
salvation or realisation. In that remarkable book of medieval 
Bengal, the Seka-éubhodaya, i.e. ‘the Holy Advent of the Seka 
or Shaykh’, which was composed probably in the fifteenth cen- 
tury but which incorporated much older matter going back to 
the twelfth century, we have the story, narrated evidently by a 
Bengali Musalman, in a very barbarous kind of Sanskrit (which 
is practically Middle Bengali masquerading as Sanskrit), of a 
miracle-workinmg Muslim devotee coming to the court of 
Lakshmana Séna, the last independent Hindu king of Bengal, 
some time before the conquest of his land by the Turki chief 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyar КЬ. This Muslim Shaykh or reli- 
gious man was unquestionably a Sufi, and he is described as 
being dressed in black, with a turban round his head. In the 
sixteenth century, we similarly find in the biography of the 
Vaishnava saint and reformer of Bengal, Chaitanyadeva, that 
on one occasion near Mathura in North India he had a theolo- 
gical discussion with a Muslim Pir or religious man who was 
also dressed in black: and evidenty here we have an authentic 
story of a contact between Chaitanya and a Muslim Süfi who 
is described as a kindly man and who according to the Vaishnava 
writer accepted Chaitanya’s point of view and became his dis- 
ciple. The name Sufi thus came to be the common appellation 
of all Muslim religious men who took up the path of mysticism; 
and from the word sif was formed the term Tasawwuf, which 
originally meant ‘Sufi ways’, and then its meaning was ex- 
tended to ‘the Knowledge of God’. ‘the Perception of God’, 
“Love of God’, ‘Mystic Experience of God’, ‘Supreme Devo- 
tion to God’, etc., etc. When this word became well-established, 
saints and doctors sought to define Tasawwuf in various ways : 
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already in the Kashf al-Mahjüb of Hujwiri, the oldest Persian 
treatise on Sufiism, dating from c. 1000 a.p., we have a number 
of definitions of Tasawwuf from different authorities. 

During the history of Islam of the earlier period, ie. up to 
the middle of the ninth century A.D., a number of prominent 
Süfis (some 12 to 14) came into being, who were followers of 
the simple and straightforward monotheistic doctrine of the 
Qur'an which centred round the sentiment of devotion to God 
as the Great Task-master. Among them was a woman, and she 
was the famous woman saint of Islam, Rabi'ah al- Adawiyyah, 
who passed away with the opening of the ninth century Ал. 
(891 л.). She was a real Woman Seer—a rsika, as Vedic Aryans 
would have described her: for she has revealed the Truth in 
some devotional verses and prayers of a wonderful power and 
beauty. She can be described as the Mira Bai of Arabic Islam 
—like Princess Mira Bài of Chitor, the Vaishnava woman-saint 
of fifteenth century Rajputana and North India, she was intoxi- 
cated with a passionate devotion to God. She was the first to 
bring into Islamic mysticism the sentiment of Love: a burning 
love, which was all-absorbing and self-effacing, a love which 
scorned to think of Paradise or Hell, was the main urge of her 
spiritual life. Here we have something like the human soul 
being the bride of God, a figure romantic as well as erotic 
which is quite a common thing in medieval mystic experience— 
Hindu, Muslim or Christian. With this Love, we have also an 
intense perception of the Beauty of God: God here is not the 
great Master, but the Soul of Beauty and Tenderness who can 
be approached only through Love; and union with God is the 
supreme goal of life. One or two prayers attributed to Rabi'ah 
will give us an idea of the nature of her devotion : 


(i) A Night Prayer. O my Lord, the stars are shining, and 


doors, and every lover is alone 
here am I alone with Thee. 


(ii) O my Joy and my Desire and 
My Friend and my Sustainer 
Thou art my Intimate, and lon 
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Were it not for Thee, O my Life and my Friend, 
How I should have been distraught over the 
spaces of the earth ? 
How many favours have been bestowed, and how 
much hast Thou given me- 
Of gifts and grace and assistance. 
Thy love is now my desire and my bliss, 
And has been revealed to the eye of my heart 
that was athirst;. 


I have none beside Thee, Who dost make 
the desert blossom;. 


Thou art my Joy, firmly established within me : 
If Thou art satisfied with me, then, 
O Desire of my heart, my happiness has appeared. 


This abandon of love is something new in religious experience,. 
and probably it appeared simultaneously in more than one reli- 
gion, during the early centuries after Christ. We have to note: 
in India the development of love as a sentiment binding God 
and man as through the figure of the Gopis’ and other women's 
love for Krsna, God incarnate, such as we see in the Sanskrit 
Purünas and in the songs of the Tamil Azhwars or Vaishnava 
devotees. And it took Islamic mysticism by storm during the 
closing centuries of the first millennium Ap. Already by 
1200 a.p., it became the most characteristic thing in Sufism, 
whether in the Arab Ibn al-Arabi (as, for instance, in his. 
Tarjuman al-A$waq) or the Persian Fariduddin ‘Attar. 

The first Sufis, like the first Muslims, were Arabs; but the- 
Persian element soon made itself felt in this form of religious 
experience also, as in other domains of Islamic life, Tslamic: 
thought and Islamic culture. The second period in the history 
of Sufi thought and religion, i.e. in Islamic mysticism, began 
from the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, when in the life of two Sufi thinkers of Iranian origin, 
namely Abu Yazid Bistami and Junayd Baghdadi, the ideas of 
Pantheism in their peculiar Sufi form (“God in all creatures” 
and “I am identical with God”) first made themselves manifest 
in the field of Islamic spiritual experience. 
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We may specially note one little matter in the way in which 
this Sufi form of Pantheism expressed itself. In the Arabic 
formula “I am the Truth, ie. God” ('ana-l-Haqq), which came 
to such prominence in Sufiism as a sort of echo or equivalent 
of an analogous Sanskrit expression from the Upanishads of 
pre-Buddhic times (namely, aham brahma asmi = “I am the 
Supreme Spirit”), particularly in the Sufi world of Iran, the 
word al-Haqq ‘the Truth’ has been specially employed to 
mean the Divinity. This great formula, which was uttered 
with a vehement conviction by the Sufi saint and martyr Husayn 
bin Mansür al-Hallaj and was the immediate cause of his con- 
demnation to death as a blasphemer, came to acquire a certain 
amount of pre-eminence as the profound creed of esoteric Sufi- 
ism. Now, in ‘the Nine and Ninety Beautiful Names of Allah’ 
(asmá-e-husnd-e-navvad-u-nau) in Arabic, which are recited by 
pious Muslims and particularly Süfis over the rosary (tasbih), 
the name al-Haqq occurs 52nd in the order, and it is a name 
which is considered to be expressive of God's glory (ism 
al-jalali) rather than of His beauty (ism al-jamali). It was 
just one of the many names by which the One God of Islam 
is known. His own special name, the name which is expressive 
of His divine nature (ism al-2at) is Allah. But in the path of 
Sufiism, particularly in Iran and the Eastern Islamic World 
( embracing India which was within the sphere of Iranian in- 
fluence), the name al-Haqq became an almost equally import- 
ant sobriquet of the Deity. Thus in Bengal among Bengali 
Musalmans, till very recently, there was the common practice 
of writing the name of God at the top of letters and other docu- 
ments in the Bengali language and script as ‘the Twice Auspi- 
cious name of al-Haqq’ (Sri-Si-hak-nam) and this use of the 
word Hak (= al-Haqq of Arabic) in Bengali for Allah was 
just the result of the very deep influence which Sufiism had on 
the life of the Muslims of Bengal and India. The Sikhs also 
translated this in the expression Sat-ndm or ‘the True Name’, 
or ‘Name of the God of Truth’, which is in such common use 
among them. 

Now, what could be the reason for this very wide use of the 
Arabie word for ‘Truth’, viz al-Haqq, or Haqq, to mean God: 
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or the Godhead or the Divine Principle, among the Sufis of 
Iran? We have in this connexion to note one thing: before 
they accepted Muhammad's Islam from the Arabs, the faith of 
Zarathushtra which was current among the people of Iran was 
a dualistic one in which it was emphasised that there was a 
perpetual conflict between the two forces of Good and Evil in 
this world, the forces of Virtue and Vice, or of Truth and False- 
hood: the former being led by the Deity Ahura-Mazdah or 
Hormazd, and the latter by the Spirit of Evil or Satan, or 
Ahgramainyu or Ahriman. It is the duty of man consciously and 
willingly to take up the side of the Good and the Truth, to 
be a soldier in the army of Ahura-Mazdah or God, and for ever 
to fight against Evil and the Lie, against Angramainyu and his 
Satanic hosts. This aspect of the Zarathustrian conception of 
life saw in man just a fighter for Good against Evil, for Truth 
against the Lie. The Ancient Iranians employed a very old 
Aryan word to indicate ‘Truth’, as well as ‘the Divine Order 
on which Truth is based’. The word was Rta (pronounced as 
ra, in two syllables); it is found in its original form in Vedic 
and Classical Sanskrit (ку). But in Iran it became phoneti- 
cally altered to Arta in the Old Persian Speech, and to Asha 
(aia) in the language of the Avesta, the Old Iranian sound- 
group -rt- normally changing to the simple sibilant sound of -sh- 
in this form of Iranian; and from the Old Persian word we have 
Pahlavi or Middle Persian and other Later Persian forms like 
Art, Ard, Ardi (cf. *rta-vasi$ta of Aryan or Indo-Iranian, mean- 
ing ‘the richest or noblest Truth’, = Sanskrit ría-vasistha, 
Avestan aša-vahišta, Old Persian arta-vahi¥ta, and Modern 
Persian ardi-bihi$t). The opposite of this Early Iranian Arta 
and Asha was the word for the Lie, or Falsehood: Drukhsh 
(druxs) or Druj in Avestan, and Drauja in Old Persian, which 
are the Iranian equivalents of our Sanskrit Drogha or Dróha, 
meaning ‘Falsehood, Enmity, Rebellion’. 

This sense of an eternal conflict between Good and Evil, or 
God and Satan, was also strongly in evidence in Islam, and the 
Iranian ideas of dualism had something to do with it, In the 
Ancient Iranian scriptures and inscriptions—in the Avesta, and 
in the Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenian 
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emperors—we see everywhere this insistence on the struggle 
maintained by the Good and the Truth against the Evil and the 
False. Regard for Truth was inculcated as a supreme virtue 
among the Ancient lranians, as we find it noted by Greek 
authors of antiquity : Herodotos, for instance, in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. remarked that the Persian youth were taught three 
things—to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak the truth. 
The Great Kings, ie. the Achaemenian emperors of Persia, in 
their decrees used to refer to themselves merely as ‘truthful’ 
(artacan).! Now, it may be reasonably asked whether it was 
not the Ancient Aryan notion that Truth was the outstanding 
characteristic of the Divinity, so deeply ingrained in the texture 
of the mind of the Iranian people, that was (partly at least) 
revived or re-affirmed through Iranian Sufiism by the Arabic 
word al-Haqq ‘the Truth’ being so largely and so persistently 
employed to denote the Divinity, when Sufiism became a sort 
of unconscious lranian (Aryan) reaction against the Arabic 
Islam of the Qur'an as a faith that had its first rise among a 
people of a different, Semitic origin. 

Some new thought-currents were introduced by the Sufis of 
even the first period. Ma'rüf al-Karkhi of Baghdad (he was of 
Iranian origin, although he had become an Arab in speech) 
was a saint with the divine frenzy or inspiration in him. He 
used to lay greater stress on inner intuitive perception rather 
than on austerities and ritualistic discipline. One of his great 
sayings was that “one does not attain to true devotion through 
teaching and discipline—it is a divine gift which comes from 
the grace of God”. This echoes the Upanishadic passage— "the 
Supreme Spirit is not to be attained by (mere) talk, nor can it 
be attained by intellect or much learning : it is attainable by 
him whom the Spirit chooses, and to him the Spirit discloses 


1A German scholar has shown from the evidence of Aristophanes, 
the Greek comic dramatist of the fifth century B.C., that the proclama. 
tion of the Persian emperor used to begin with a formula like hya 
artava(n) XSayarSa api Yaunayr yšagra “the truthful Xerxes, to the 
Tonian i.e. Greek lands”, which occurs in a mutilated form as iartaman 
eksarksanapissonai satra (== ia artaman eksarksa(n) apiaonai satra) in 
the Greek text of the Acharnians of Aristophanes. 
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its body" (néyam ātmā pravacanéna labhyo, na médhayd na 
bahund Sruténa; yam ёоёіѕа vrnute tena labhyas, tasydisa atma 
vi vrnuté tanum: svám). Ma'ruf al-Karkhi was the first to define 
Tasawwuf or the Sufi ideal as follows : “Sufiism is the know- 
ledge or perception of the things that are true, and abandon- 
ment of the things that are in the hands of the creatures of 
the world” ('altasawwufu 'al^axdu bi-l-haqá'iqi, wa-l-yaasu 
min-md fi-l-aydi-l Xalaqi). In Tasawwuf, the first thing requir- 
ed is thus a sense of the Ultimate Reality and a spirit of renun- 
ciation, before one can take up the Path. 

Abu Sulayman ‘Iraqi (died 830 AD.) gave a very important 
place in Sufi thought to intuitive inspiration, or divine know- 
ledge, which is beyond all religious scripture or formal training. 
This intuitive knowledge or perception of the Unseen and the 
Supernatural, of the Inherent and the Immanent, is known as 
Матуа. (This word is familiar in Bengal also: we have a 
series of exquisite Marphati or Márifati lyrics in Bengali some 
of which were admired by Rabindranath Tagore himself, and 
these give a beautiful expression to the reaction of the Bengali 
Muslim mind, nurtured in the atmosphere of the Sahajiya and 
Vaishnava lyrics and in that of the Baiil poems, to Iranian ' 
Tasawwuf; and these Магіјай poems in Bengali form the most 
distinctive contribution of Bengal to the literature of Islamic 
mysticism.) This Ma'rifat or ‘Spiritual Perception’ is an ex- 
pression taken over from the philosophy of the Greek Neo- 
Platonists, and is an Arabic rendering of the Greek word Gnosis 
(which may be translated into Sanskrit as jñanam or tativa- 
їйапат). 

After the abovenamed early Sufis came Abu al-Fayd (Faiz) 
Thawban bin Ibrahim Dhü al-Nün al-Misri, usually known as 
Dhü-n-Nün (or Zü-n-Nün in Persia and India). He, was ап 
Egyptian, and he died in 830 A.». He fully acknowledged the 
doctrine of Ma'rifat or Gnosis; and among other things, he 
taught that the Supreme Bliss—Wajd—which the soul enjoys 
when it feels merged in the Spirit of the Deity, is the goal of 
man’s existence. 

In Bengal, a great many Bengali readers, Hindu and Muslim, 
are familiar with the name of the great saint and martyr of 
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Islam, Husayn bin Mansur al-Hallaj, through the short biography 
of him by the late Mr. Mozammal Haqq (Maharshi Mansur), 
as the saint and sage who preached the unity of the human soul 
with the Divine Spirit—a doctrine which was embodied in the 
great saying of his ('anal-Haqq). The French Arabist and 
savant of Islamic mysticism, Louis Massignon, brought out in 
1992 his big work in two volumes on Mansür al-Hallaj (Le 
Passion dal Hosayn. Ibn-Mansour al-Halladj, Martyr-mystique 
de l'Islam, Paris), and this work has given all that is so far 
available about him and about certain aspects of his teachings. 
Mansür was born at the village of Bayda (or (Bayza) near 
Shiraz in 858 a.p., but he spent most of his life in raq—in 
Baghdad and elsewhere. He made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
thrice. In 905 д.р. he went on travel to India. When asked about 
his purpose in visiting so far away and strange a country, he 
gave out that he wanted to study white magic in India, and 
also to convert the infidels there to the true faith. He went by 
ship from ‘Iraq, and landed in Gujarat, where he is said to have 
converted some people to Islam. From Gujarat he went to 
Sindh, then under Muslim domination (following the conquest 
and occupation by the Arabs in the early part of the eighth 
century), and then along the Indus to South Panjab (Multan), 
and then he made a tour of the Panjab and of Kashmir, which 
were at that time flourishing Hindu states; and finally he went 
back overland to Persia. He had also travelled in Central Asia, 
and had visited even Jerusalem. Because he uttered the saying 
“I am the Truth, I am God" ('ana--Haqq) with conviction, and 
preached in this way the ultimate identity of the human soul 
with the Divine Spirit, he raised naturally enough a violent 
antagonism against himself from the orthodox priests and divines 
who accepted the common or current views about the relation- 
ship between God and man and did not appreciate or under- 
stand the Sufi doctrine. They declared that this saying of his, 
which he always repeated with fervour, was a claim to equalitv 
or identity with God, and it was thus palpably a blasphemy and 
a heinous sin against Allah and Islam. After a long trial, he was 
ordered to be put to death in a most cruel fashion: he was first 
mercilessly whipped, and then his hands and his feet were cut 
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off, and finally, after one night after this barbarous mutilation, 
he was beheaded, and his remains were burnt and the ashes 
scattered. This tragedy took place in 922 A.D. 

In this way by offering his life Mansür al-Hallaj gave to Sufi- 
ism a prestige and a power which grew stronger and stronger 
with the years: the blood of the martyr truly raised the church 
to a position of glory. Within a few centuries after his martyr- 
dom, a great deal of Islam came to be linked up indissolubly 
with Sufiism. There was no lack of people during his lifetimc 
and later who thought that Mansur al-Hallaj was a deliberate 
heresiarch, a religious charlatan, and some have written against 
him. But in spite of it all, the influence of his name, his martyr- 
dom and his ideas increased. Mansür al-Hallaj was a scholar 
also, and it is said he wrote some 46 works. Professor Massignon 
in his book on al-Hallaj (referred to above) has discussed the 
literary and philosophical remains of the saint. Some of al- 
Hallaj’s sayings are of a wonderful beauty and power, and these 
sayings of his he sometimes couched in verse, which is unique 
of its kind not only in Arabic Sufi literature but also in the entire 
world literature of mysticism. The all-powerful Mullas and Qadis 
could not understand him and the greatness of his spiritual 
being, and so they had him put to death; but the masses on the 
other hand were profoundly impressed by his earnestness and 
the depth of his faith and devotion, and he was given the dis- 
tinction of a saint who had access to God even during his life- 
time. Mansür al-Hallaj became established as a Martyr—a 
Shahid—of Islam, even though the orthodox thought that he 
was an enemy of Islam as they conceived Islam to be. 

The personality of Mansür was a strange one. He came to 
India—but was it to learn ^white magic' alone, and to bring 
the erring to the Islamic path? Did he have no meetings with 
the philosophers and saints of India—with her Yogims and 
Védüntins, her teachers and religious men and adepts? Did he 
find nothing from them, to stimulate his own quest? Gujarat and 
Panjab and Kashmir at that time were independent Hindu lands. 
The Hindu people were not yet sterile intellectually and spiri- 
tually: foreign domination had not as yet come to restrain and 
restrict their mind and spirit. Their co-operation in certain 
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departments of science and thought was being eagerly sought 
in evolving the composite culture of ‘Abbasid Baghdad of the 
time. It may be asked—was not Mansür al-Hallaj influenced 
and inspired in clinging so closely to his great idea—'ana--Haqq— 
by the example of the Indian Vedantists who expressed and 
taught an analogous doctrine through the Upanishadic sayings 
like “That art thou" (tat tvam asi) and “I am Brahma” (aham 
brahma asmi)? Mansürs master Junayd al-Baghdadi advised 
him not to preach the doctrine of 'ana-l-Haqq: he wished him to 
say rather, "I am for the Truth" (’ana-l-Haqq). But Mansur 
al-Hallaj did not listen to his advice. We know very little about 
the currents and cross-currents of ideas in the Near East and 
India during the ninth-tenth centuries. But in those dark ages— 
dark so far as we are concerned, but really one of the brightest 
ages in the history of international culture contacts—there was 
no lack of give and take in the domain of ideas among different 
peoples and different religions. Although Greek Neo-Platonism 
furnished largely the philosophic bases of Islamic mysticism, 
the points of agreement between Islamic Sufiism and Indian 
Vēdānta are so numerous and so profound that it would not be 
unreasonable to assume a certain amount of influence from the 
earlier Vēdānta upon the later Tasawwuf; and at a subsequent 
period contact between Yoga practices and Tasawwuf as a path 
of spiritual discipline is plainly discernible (e.g. the Yogic Sat- 
Cakra or ‘the Six Centres’ within the body, and the Sufi 
Manazil or ‘Stages’). And Husayn bin Mansür al-Hallaj might 
well have been one of the intermediaries through whom India, 
Iran and ‘Iraq joined hands in the full evolution of Tasawwuf. 
But I do not want to dogmatise on this point. Instead of assum- 
ing an influence of the Vēdānta and the Yoga, we may with 
equal cogency argue that 2 similar kind of religious experience 
and outlook originated independently in both India on the one 
hand and Iran and ‘Iraq on the other, under different conditions 
and at different times. And this will only demonstrate the uni- 
versality of the experience and outlook. 

When the cruel sentence of death was pronounced on Mansür 
al-Hallaj, he remained unperturbed. Some of his disciples, his 
own son, and other neutral as well as hostile persons, have left 
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accounts of what happened on the day of the execution of the 
sentence. When he was being brought out of the prison in 
chains for torture and death, he was smiling. A disciple ot his 
asked him, “Master, why all this is happening to you?" He 
replied—"Such is the caress of Her beauty. Those VS want 
union with Her, she draws them to Her in this way !” Then he 
read the following two couplets in Arabic: 

My Friend is unrelated to aught of ruth: 

He gave me to drink of the cup which He quaffs, as doth 


host with guest. 
And when the cup had gone round, He called for the sword 


and the headman's carpet: 
Thus fares it with him who drinks wine with the Dragon 
in summer. 
(Translation by E. C. Browne). 

nadimi—q[ayra mansübi" ila ayi" min al-hayfi : 

saqqü-ni, migla та yasribu—ka-fili-d-dayfi. bi-d-dayfi. 

fa-lamma dárati-l-kasi, da'à bi-n-nati wa-s-saufi : 

Ка-21 man yaSriqu-r-raha ma'a-t-tinnini | bi-s-sayfi. 
In the above remarkable lines uttered at the supreme moment 
of his life, we see more than anywhere else that exultant Sufi 
faith in God at its noblest and highest. The word ‘Dragon’ 
(tinnin), used in the poem above, according to Professor 
Massignon, means, in Sufi terminology, the God whose existence 
is absolutely sure and certain (al-yaqin—to give the commoner 
Arabic word). The last line in the poem of Mansir reminds us 
of an equally great line from the Indian Rgvéda (X, 136, 8), 
where we have, after an account of the ‘long-haired’ mystic 
(Késin) who has attained to superhuman powers because he is 
God-intoxicated, the statement: “Because the Long-haired One 
has drunk poison from the same cup as Rudra” (Кё visasya 
patréna yad Rudréna apibat saha). In the tenth century в.с. 
in India, and in the tenth century Ал. in ‘Iraq and Iran, the 
mystic realised that the destiny of him alone is exalted who can 
enter into fellowship or communion—into boon companionship, 
so to say—with God, drinking with Him the wine or the poison 
that are all the joys and sorrows of existence. 
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After this, Mansür al-Hallaj said his prayers like a devout 
"Musalman, and then he exhorted and admonished his disciples 
who were with him. When he was whipped. at each lash of 
the whip he said Ahad! Ahad! ie. “One! One", meaning 
thereby that there was no duality, the Supreme Spirit and his 
‘own spirit were the same. He retained consciousness even after 
his hands and feet were cut off, and eye-witnesses have declared 
that he continued to talk and preach in the same strain all 
through; and like Christ on the cross, he died with a prayer on 
his lips, invoking pardon for those who were doing him to death 
in so cruel a fashion, for they did not know what they were 
doing. 

Husayn bin Mansi al-Hallaj may be said to be the central 
pendant in the long chain of Sufi saints and sages, masters and 
martyrs. After his passing away, the Sufi doctrine and experience 
‘began to take a definite shape, and to crystallise; and within a 
century after his death, the Persian Sufi saint and preacher “Ali 
bin ‘Uthman (Osman) al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri of Ghazna in 
Afghanistan (al-Hujwiri came to India and died in Lahore, 
where his grave is an important Sufi shrine, drawing the homage 
of the faithful from India, Afghanistan, Central Asia and Iran) 
composed the first systematic treatise in Persian on Sufi- 
ism—the Kashf al-Mahjüb. Upon the experience and per- 
ception of Mansür al-Hallaj and of the seers and saints 
both before and after him, the mystic poet-philosophers 
of Islam, in the great centuries from 1000 to 1500 AD., 
particularly in the thirteenth century, began to compose 
their verses and treatises, in “raq and Arabia, in Syria and 
Egypt, in Morocco and Spain, in Ram or Turkey, in Jran, in 
Central Asia and in India, and created an extensive and a mar- 
vellous literature of Sufiism, poetical and philosophical, in the 
Arabic and Persian languages. It is said that there are 72 sects 
in Islam: and Sufiism is more or less common to most of these. 
Attempts were made in various ways to bring about a compro- 
mise between Quranic Islam and Tasawwuf. One of these 
attempts was along this line: the message of Allah has been 
revealed through Muhammad, and this revelation came partly 
in the Arabic book of the Qur'an, and this Arabic Qur'an is the 
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dirahira (zahira) ‘manifest’ or visible Qur'an. But apart from 
this, there is a ghaybi or ‘hidden’ Quran, and that is the Sufi 
doctrine passed by word of mouth from teacher to disciple 
through the generations-Mubammad having first taught it to 
his son-in-law ‘Ali. The place of the Spiritual Teacher—of the 
Murshid or ‘Guide’, and the Pir or the ‘Senior’—is exceedingly 
high among the Sufis, comparable with that of the Сити in 
certain medieval and modern Hindu sects. Passages of a mystic 
import in the Quran, and the mystic vein in the Prophet him- 
self as shown in a number of his sayings, permitted easily the 
assumption of a mystic tradition going by word of mouth from: 
the fons et origo of the Islamic faith. 

Sufi perception and experience brought in an unprecedented 
softness and sweetness, sensibility and romanticism into Islam, 
and in this way the stern faith born in the desert was made a 
more beautiful and a more graceful thing which captivated 
Mankind at large and was generally more acceptable to it. A 
philosopher like al-Gkazzali (died 1111 лр.), a Persian born 
who nevertheless wrote mostly in Arabic, and who did such a 
great service to Islam by formulating its philosophy, gradually 
became attracted to Sufiism as something which had humanised 
or softened Islam and at the same time suffused it with a new 
glory; and al-Ghazzali systematised a philosophy of Tasawwuf 
in consonance with orthodox Islam. Sufiism, indeed, has no 
quarrel with any other faith or religion. The mentality which 
is specially noticeable in Hinduism, viz that the same Ultimate 
Truth is found in all religions, that all religions are but differ- 
ent paths to the Truth (a teaching which specially characterised 
one of the greatest teachers in Hinduism in recent times, viz 
Ramakrishna Paramaharhsa), is also the mentality of Tasawwuf, 
and is quite patent in Sufi poetry as well as speculation. Within 
Islam, it was mainly the Sufis who preached with rare courage 
this doctrine within a community which had taken for granted 
that the only path to salvation was the path of the Shari at, with 
all that it implied. It was only the Sufis who could accept with 
the sympathetic eye of poets and thinkers the different types of 
the quest for God that we see in diverse faiths. Different reli- 
gions, according to the Sufi master, are like different languages: 
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we quarrel because we do not understand the language, but we 
find peace when we arrive at the meaning. The Arab Sufi writers. 
Ibn al-Farid and Ibn al-Arabi, and the great galaxy of Persian 
Sufi saints and poets like Hakim Sanà'i, Fariduddin “Attar, Maulana 
Jalaluddin Rimi, Shamsuddin Hafiz and Nüruddin Jàmi—these 
great souls have given Mankind the vision of a new heaven: 
they have opened up hidden doors and windows of man's spiri- 
tual perception, and have wafted into the Soul of Man the 
breeze of Jinnat or Firdaus, the Heavenly Garden of Islam 
where the World's Desire is enshrined in all its radiant beauty 
and its ineffable fragrance. For the whole of Mankind, they 
have discovered a new and a unique treasure-house of beauty 
and spiritual joy. The Sufi scholars and philosophers have tried 
to study in great detail the ideology of the saints and the pro- 
phets : and perhaps they have made the whole thing a little too 
complicated for the average man by their elaborate explana- 
tions and by their detailed discussions and classifications. But 
we need not feel concerned or troubled by all that. For the 
average man, and for the thoughtful man who can appreciate 
the beauty of spiritual perception, there are the main ideas of 
Sufiism, and there is the great body of the sayings and compo- 
sitions, maxims and poems of the series of Sufi sages and 
saints, from the cycle of Rab‘iah al“Adawiyyah, the life and 
poems and other writings of Mansür al-Hallaj, and the Arabic 
and Persian writings (a good deal of it fortunately availabe in 
English translations) of Ibn al-Farid and Ibn al“Arabi, and of 
Fariduddin ‘Attar, Maulana Rami, Hafiz, Jāmī and the rest. All 
these embody perhaps the greatest and the most enduring, as 
well as all-embracing, gift of medieval Islam to Humanity 
in the field of spiritual thought and experience. As next-door 
neighbours of Iran, we of India have accepted this gift with 
open hands—this gift which came to us in the name of Islanr 
from Iran and ‘Iraq and from Egypt and Spain. And we have 
been also able to assimilate this gift, and to bring with its help 
new content and form to our national spiritual experience. 
Tasawwuf, modifying Indian spiritual life, and in its tum 
modified by the latter in India, and equated with Indian mysti- 
cism and philosophy as in Yoga, in Bhakti and in Védanta, gave 
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rise to a veritable Majma‘u-l-Bahrayn, a “Union of the Two 
E ak interaction of Iranian Tasawwuf and Indian Yoga 
and Vēdānta and Bhakti is a subject which is of primary im- 
portance in a study of the synthesis of Indian and Pero Arabic 
culture that started with the advent of the Muslim Arabs and 
Turks and Iranis in India from the eighth century onwards, 
and particularly from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. I 
think that in the intensity of love and of a sense of beauty 
which is so characteristic of the completed or perfected Sufiism, 
there is something which suffused Indian (Hindu) mysticism, 
as the result of a direct contact with Sufiism after 1000 А. But 
this Sufi abandon of love and Sufi idea of God as the Soul of 
Beauty and Love was adapted by the Indian mystics in their 
own way. Love between Man and Woman-—even the sensuous 
and sensual aspect of it—as a symbol of the most intimate rela 
tionship between Man and God, was no new thing in the 
world. Already, in the Brhadaéranyaka Upanisad, which is in 
all certainty a pre-Buddhic work, the state of the human soul 
in the perfect bliss of 'dreamless sleep’ which is the result of 
communion with the Supreme Spirit, is described in the follow- 
ing terms: “This, verily, is that form of his which is beyond 
desires, free from evil, without fear. As a man, when in the 
embrace of a beloved wife, knows nothing within or without, 
so this person, when in the embrace of the intelligent Soul, 
knows nothing within or without. Verily, that is his [true] 
form in which his desire is satisfied, in which the Soul is his 
desire, in which he is without desire and without sorrow.” 
(Вг. Аг. Up., IV, 3, 21: trans. by R. E. Hume : tad và asya étad 
aticchanda араһаѓа-рартӣ abhayan rüpari—tad, yatha priyaya 
striyà samparisvakt6 na bahyam Кїйсапа véda, na antaram— 
eva ayam purusah prájüena Аїтапа samparisvakt6 na bahyari 
kificana. veda na antarain—tad và asya ētad ápta-kàmam Atma- 
катат. a-kamam гарат  $okántaram.) 

Here we have in India of the seventh century mc. a figure 
which makes the Divinity the Sweetheart of man’s soul, so to 
say; and this figure is the one which has been treated with 
such romantic beauty and elaboration in a great part of Sufi 
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poetry. In the later Indian treatment of romantic love as the 
link between man and God, the figure of Krsna or God 
Incarnate as the Soul of Love and Beauty, Krsna who is no 
other than the Supreme Deity in this form of Visnu or М№ага- 
yana and who is Ригиѕбіѓата or the Supreme Male, attracts to 
Himself the Gopis who represent the souls of men. God be- 
comes the Eternal Lover of the Eternal Woman which is the 
human soul, so long as there is no merging of the identity of 
the latter into the Former. The Sufi idea of God as the Майда 
or the Beloved, the Sweetheart, somehow did not appeal to the 
genuine Indian love-mystic, whether frankly Hindu or formally, 
Musim. A woman saint-Rabi'ah al“Adawiyyah first brought in 
Love in Islamic mysticism: and in this, she remains a woman. 
I do not know through what steps or stages the Divinity was 
conceived of as the Maʻšīqah or the Beloved, rather than the 
“А%а or the Lover, of the human soul : the matter is well worth 
investigating. I do not take up the question why the Beloved 
is described as a male (ma'$üq, rather than maʻšūqah): herein 
we may see an influence of Mediterranean peoples with ideas 
of homosexual love, which I need not enter into in this connexion. 
From absence of evidence from any other side, I feel inclined 
to think that this was in its origin a purely Iranian idea. In 
the Avesta, in the section of Ya$ts and Sirózahs where we have 
a good deal of Iranian mythology (in all likelihood anterior 
to Zoroaster) preserved, we have a number of female divinities. 
whose relationship with their worshippers is quite personal, but 
they remain distant and worshipable divinities after all. But 
in the eighth section of the Vistasp Yašr, the last of the Vases, 
we have a very imaginative account of what may be called the 
Soul’s Progress after death, when in the next world a man’s 
Conscience comes and meets him as a young maiden. The 
whole passage is a beautiful one, and is redolent with the 
romance that breathes in every page of Persian Sufi lyrics, and 
is worth quoting : 
55. At the end of the third night, О my son Frashaostra! 
When the dawn appears, it seems to the soul of the faithful 
one as if it were brought amidst plants and scents : it seems 
as if a wind were blowing from the region of the South, 
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a sweetscented wind, sweeter-scented than any other wind 
in the world... 56. And it seems to him as if his own 
conscience (daéna) were advancing to him in that wind, in 
the shape of a maiden, fair, bright, white-armed, strong, tall- 
formed, high-standing, thick-breasted, beautiful of body, 
noble, of a glorious seed, of the size of a maid in the fifteenth 
year, as fair as the fairest things in the world. 57. And 
the soul (urva) of the faithful one addressed her, asking : 
“What maid art thou, who art the fairest maid I have even 
seen?" 58. And she, being his own conscience, answers 
him: “O thou youth, of good thoughts, good words and 
good deels, of good religion I am thy own conscience. 
59. Everybody did love thee for that greatness, goodness, 
fairness, sweet-scentedness, victorious strength, and freedom 
from sorrow, in which thou dost appear to me; and so thou, 
'O youth of good thoughts, good words, and good deeds, of 
good religion! didst love me (cakana) for that greatness, 
goodness, fairness, sweet-scentedness, victorious strength, 
and freedom from sorrow in which I appear to thee... 
60. I was lovely, and thou madest me still lovelier; I was 
fair, and thou madest me still fairer; I was desirable, and 
thou madest me still more desirable; I was sitting in a for- 
ward place, and thou madest me sit in the foremost place, 
through this good thought, through this good speech, 
through this good deed of thine...” 61. The first step that 
the soul of the faithful man made, placed him in the Good- 
Thought Paradise; the second step that the soul of the faith- 
ful man made, placed him in the Good-Word Paradise; the 
third step... in the Good-Deed Paradise; the fourth step 
that the soul of the faithful man made, placed him in the 
Endless Light (anayraéivq таосӧһоа ). (Translation by 
James Darmesteter in the ‘Sacred Books of the East.) 
The above passage may go back to the times of Zoroaster, 


ie. to times before 500 в.с. Yet the agreement in sentiment 
with some aspects of Sufi poetry and symbolisation is remark- 
able. In another Avestan passage, in one of the Gathas (Yasna 
46, 2: I am indebted to Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala for drawing 
my attention to this), Ahura Mazda’s relationship with His 
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‘worshipper is described as being like that “of a friend with a 
friend" (fryo fryai). We find a similar sentiment of friendship 
between a God and Man in the Rgvéda also. Who knows, 
but sentiments like the above, surviving, in spite of official 
Islam, deep down in the Iranian consciousness, may have help- 
ed to bring about the Sufi idea of God as the Bride or the 
friend of the Soul? Arab Sufis also, some of them at least, like 
Ibn l-Arabi for instance, were captivated by the idea of God 
as the sweetheart, as we can see from their works. When this 
relationship of love as the most exalted link connecting God 
and man came to India with Sufiism, probably for the first timc 
in the eleventh century A.D., and stimulated the already existing 
"Vaisnava notions of Préma-bhakti or Love-Devotion, the pro: 
vinces of India nearest to Iran came under its full play. Yet in 
the long list of Panjabi and Sindhi Sufis, we find that it is 
‘God who is the Sahib, the Master, the Sai or Lord, the Pi 
(= Priya) or the Lover, the Pritama or the Most Beloved Lover, 
and the Soul is always conceived and described as a Woman. 
We find that in the oldest Muslim Sufi poet of the Panjab, 
Shaykh Fariduddin Ganj-shakar (1173-1265), as for instance in 
the two poems ascribed to him which occur in the Sikh Guru 
Granth or Adi Granth (under Rag Asa and Rag Sühi), in Bullhé 
Shah (1680-1758), and in others, and in the greatest Sufi poet 
of Sindh, Shah Latif (eighteenth century). In the case of the 
Sants or medieval mystics of Northern India like Kabir (1398- 
1520), who are not avowed Sufis but who seem to embody a 
new synthesis of Indian Bhakti and Yoga and Tantric Sahaja on 
the one hand, and Iranian Tasawwuf on the other, the Indian 
point of view in this matter is supreme. Witness the beautiful 
series of poems in Early Hindi under the caption Kabir-prém and 
Kabir-tattwa, given, for instance, in Professor Kshitimohan Sen's 
selections from Kabir, some of which were translated into 
English by Rabindranath Tagore (see Appedix for specmens). 

In this symbolisation, the Indian attitude remained Indian, 
although there is evidence of close contact with Sufiism both 
by reading the original Persian texts and by mixing with бий 
teachers by Hindu seekers. Great Sufi teachers beginning with 
Hujwiri came to India and settled in different parts of the coun- 
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trv: and the Hindu mind was in those centuries quite receptive 
of new ideas. We learn from one of the sixteenth century biogra- 
phies of Chaitanya (the Caitanya-mangala of Jayánanda) that 
in the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries, Brahmans were taking to. 
heterodox ways, like wearing a beard instead of being clean- 
shaven, walking with a big stick, reading Persian and reciting 
the Mainavi: and these the author of the biography evidently 
did not like, and he called them evils of the Kali or Iron age. 
But nevertheless, study of Persian Sufi poetry notwithstanding, 
God remained the great Lover: the figure of Krsna was too 
strongly fixed in the mind of Hindu India to be touched by the 
Sufi figure of God the Sweetheart. But what could not happen 
in the fifteenth or sixteenth century has happened in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth, and then not through direct contact with 
Sufi literature in the original, but from a sheer poetic apprecia- 
tion of the Sufi conception in all its romantic beauty. With 
Rabindranath Tagore, his Jivana-dévatda, or 'Life-Godhead', the 
‘Deity of his Life’, his Ideal, his God, so to say, is his sweetheart; 
his Bride who is also the World's Desire. This is a note which is 
quite new in Bengali poetry, and for the matter of that, in Indian 
poetry as well (except where Persian Sufi ideas were consciously 
imitated, as in Urdu poetry). We have scores of beautiful poems 
by Rabindranath, lyrical and descriptive, mystic and narrative, 
where the figure of God or the Ideal as the Bride, as the Sweet- 
heart desired of the World, is pursued in a most exquisite 
manner. A poem like the following from Fariduddin ‘Attar 
(d. 1230) will at once suggest numerous similar ones from 
Rabindranath (e.g. his Sónzr Tari or ‘Golden Boat’ and his 
Citra or ‘the Resplendent series of poems): 


Gop 1N HIS WORLD 


“O Thou Who into this bazaar hast come with veiled face, 
Hast drawn by Thine attraction all mankind to follow Thee: 
One ray from Thy fair countenance has lightened all our race, 

The harvest of Thy sowing has borne fruit on every tree.” 
Similarly, lines from Ibn al-Arabi (Tarjuman al-AXwza: Ibn 
al“Arabi, 1165-1240) like the following will not be regarded as 
foreign to the spirit of Rabindranath Tagore in his mystic poems: 


- 
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tala‘a-l-badru fi dugá-š-šaʻari, 

wa saqa-l-warda nar£isu-l-hawari: 

(The full moon appeared in the night of Her hair, and the 
black narcissus bedewed the rose.) 


yādathu” tahati-l-hisanu bi-ha 

wa-zaha nüru-hà, *ala-I-qamari. 

(A. tender girl is She: the fair women were confounded by 
Her, and Her radiance outshines the moon.) 


"inna. sarat fi-d-damiri yagrahu-ha 

àlika-l-wahmu kayfa bi-l-basari. 

(If She enters into the mind, that imagination wounds Her: 
can She be perceived by the eye?) 


lu'bathu" dikruma | yuzawwibu-ha 

latufat ‘an masdrihi-n-nasari. 

(She is a phantom of delight that melts away when we think 
of Her: She is too subtle for the range of vision...) 


falaka-n-nüri düna 'axmasi-ha: 

tafu-ha Хатіби" 'ani-F'akari 

(The heaven of light is under the sole of Her foot: Her 
diadem is beyond the spheres...) 


Sitruya hada’ bila qafiyathin: 
'innamá qasdya minhu harfu ha. 
(This poem of mine is without rime: I intend by it only Her.) 


fa-layli min waghi-ha muáriqu", 
wa-yawmiya min Sa‘ri-ha tasiqu. 
(My night is radiant with Her face, and my day is dark with 
Her hair.) 
Or, again, passages like the following from Jalaluddin Rümz 
(d: 1273): 


ci 'arüsiy-ast dar jan, ki jahdn za 'akas-i-rütas 
сӣ du dast-kÀnau-arüsán tar u pur-nigar bada! 
(What a Bride is in the soul! By the reflexion of Her face 
May the world be freshened and coloured like the hands of 
the newly-married !) 


SC(I—7 
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man cang-i-tu am, ba har rag-i-man 
tu zaXmd хат, man tantananam. 
(1 am Thy lute, оп every vein (chord) of mine Thou strikest 
the quill, and I vibrate!) 
(Translations from Ibn al-Arabi and Rumi by R. A. Nicholson.) 


Rabindranath had no direct access to the Persian of Rümi 
and “Attar, and much less to the Arabic of Ibn al-‘Arabi, and the 
Sufi atmosphere reached him but second-hand, and then through 
Hafiz, whose attitude was different from that depicted in the 
above lines, in that in his conception the divinity was viewed 
as the boy friend of the devotee. Rabindranath’s father, the 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, was a great admirer of Hafiz, 
and some verses from him were his great favourites, being al- 
ways at his lips; and with these Rabindranath also became 
familiar, and from them the Sufi way of looking upon God as 
‘the Great Wooed must have impressed itself unconsciously in 
his imagination, and helped to give out to the world some of 
the most romantically beautiful poetry of a mystic import which 
was ever written, in his Jivana-Dévata poems. 


A reflex influence of Tasawwuf on certain aspects of Modern 
"Bengali literature is thus quite clear. Sufism unquestionably 
influenced the rise of the Sants or Medieval Saints of Northern 
India, whose lineage on the Indian side goes back to Gorakh- 
nath, Machhindar-nath and other Siddhas of pre-Muslim times, 
and on the other who had some connexion with the Sufi teachers. 
Kabir and Nanak were among the greatest of these Sants: and 
‘Nanak, in whom we see a revival of Upanishadic monotheism 
coloured by Bhakti, was a saint who was more for a simple 
approach to the Divinity through a contemplation of His beauty 
and majesty, His greatness and goodness, rather than through 
love in the Vaisnava or Sufi manner. In the outburst of 
Vaisnava love-poetry such as we see in Hindi ( Braj-bhakha ) 
as in the works of Sūr Das (sixteenth century) and in the post- 
Chaitanya Vaisnava lyrists of Bengal, as well as in post-Islamic 
Vaisnava Bhakti sects in their ideas and practices (particularly 
in Bengal), direct influence of the earlier Iranian Sufiism seems 
to me to be quite patent. Only God is the great Lover, in 
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Vaisnavism, as we have seen before. We have also seen that 
in Bengal (as elsewhere in North India, from the Panjab east- 
wards), Persian literature was being studied with eagerness, at 
least by a select group of members of the upper classes, 
Brahmans and others, who were the thought-leaders of the 
people. Two of Chaitanya’s most erudite disciples, the brothers 
Rupa and Ѕапаќапа, were in high posts (one of the brothers 
"was the DaLir-Khás or ‘Private Secretary' to the king, and the 
other had the Persian title Saghir Malik or ‘the Little King’, 
which was Bengalised into Sakar Malik) in the court of the 
Muslim Sultan of Bengal, Husayn Shah (1493-1517). They cer- 
tainly were proficient in Persian, the language of the court and 
‘diplomacy; and later, when they became disciples of Chaitanya 
and renounced the world and spent the rest of their lives at 
Вгіпдауап, they composed voluminous works on the philosophy 
and poetry of Chaitanya Vaisnavism, all in Sanskrit. Even 
‘Chaitanya himself had a friendly discussion with a Sufi Pir or 
‘Teacher, as has been narrated in that most authoritative bio- 
graphy of Chaitanya, the Sri-Caitanya-Caritémrta of Krsnadas 
Kaviraj (c. 1581: Madhya-lila, Chapter 18). According to this 
work, Chaitanya was able to persuade this Pir to his point of 
view that it is possible to conceive of the Deity as having a 
visible form (see Principal Radhagovinda Nath’s illuminating 
commentary on this particular passage in his learned annotated 
edition of this great classic of Bengal Vaisnavism). Divine 
worship by means of songs and chants and with music was 
nothing new in India. But an almost frenzied worship through 
singing, music and dancing seems to have been a new thing 
in the medieval religious life of India, particularly in Vaisnava 
Bengal; and although I do not insist that herein we have an in- 
‘cidence of influence from Sufiism on Bengal Vaisnavism, yet 
it appears quite reasonable to assume that a form of Sufi worship 
through a sort of frenzied singing or repetition of a divine name 
(8ikr or zikr), which raised religious emotion to the highest 
piteh, acted as a stimulus upon a similar path or line of 
Vaisnava religious sadhana in Medieval India. In such Sufi 
worship, lyrics by eminent Sufi poets (in Persian, of course) are 
‘sung, and some members of the congregation are so worked up 
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that frequently they fall into a hysterical or EE fit, o5 и 
a trance; and when this takes place, the jis sr a 
the song which synchronised with the trance is aure wi : 
greater vehemence near the prostrate body of the TORR 

with a view to bring him round. A similar thing is in evi ence 
in Chaitanya Vaisnavism. What is particularly noteworthy is. 
that this ecstatic fit or trance is known in the terminology of 
Tasawwuf as Hal, which is an Arabic word meaning simply 
‘State, or Condition’; and the word in use among the Bengal 
Vaisnavas is the Sanskrit Dasa, which also means exactly the: 
same thing. It should be enquired into how old is Hal in Sufiism, 
and Dasa in Bengal Vaisnavism: but one thing is clear—this: 
special sense of the word is very late in Sanskrit, and appears to: 
be confined only to Bengal. 

The question of Sufi influence on the Medieval Indian Path 
of Love for attaining God stands in great need of being takem 
up by a competent investigator. For this, a familiarity with both 
Persian Sufi literature (and if possible, Arabic also) on the one 
hand and with Bengali, Hindi and Sanskrit literature of {һе 
Bhakti and allied cults on the other, is a sine qua non. So far 
as I know, only one scholar has attempted an enquiry; and al- 
though he did not know Persian, but only Urdu, he sought to: 
appraise Sufi love poetry and poetic figures and ideology from 
Urdu Sufi poetry only (which, for aught can be said against it, 
represents faithfully enough the spirit, matter as well as form 
of Persian poetry of an analogous kind), and compared them 
with Bengali Vaisnava lyrics. Mr. Dhiréndranath Mukherji’s 
article appeared in the Bengali monthly the Masik Vasumati of 
Agrahayana, Bengali Year 1335 ( 
consider this to have started an i 
enquiry, of the highest signific 
of Bengali Vaisnava lyric po 
Bengali Vaisnava lyrists, fr 
Chaitanya period) onwards, 
ie. directly or indirectly, i 
poetic figures and situations 


c ; ankly erotic, poetry of 
India, Mr. Mukherji has found the following figures which he 
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(in my opinion) rightly thinks have come from Sufi poetry into 
"Bengali Vaisnava Mahajana-padas or lyrics with their primary 
spiritual appeal: 

(i) The Lover is caught in the net of the locks (zulf) or 
tresses of the Beloved (or vice versa). 

(ii) The Lover (Beloved) is the collyrium (in Arabic kohl, 
in New Indo-Aryan Bengali, etc., kajal) in the eye of 
the other party. 

(iii) The Beloved is the flame, the Lover the moth. 

(iv) The dead body of the Lover (Beloved) will come back 
to life or consciousness through a glance or touch of 
the other party. 

(v) The Lover (or the Beloved) would go to the sea and 
drown himself (herself), far away from mortal ken, 
to escape the great shame or sorrow at being ignored 
or jilted by the Beloved (or Lover). 

(vi) The Lover (Beloved) has been gazing on the beauty of 
the Lover (Beloved) ever since his (her) birth, and 
is not yet satiated—he (or she) is maddened by the 
beauty. 

T am sure detailed investigation along the line inaugurated by 
Mr. Dhiréndranath Mukherji will lead us to important findings 
in the story of cultural contacts. The earlier history of Sufiism 
for the appraisement of the extent of Indian influences in its 
ideas and its practices should similarly be taken in hand. There 
were conscious attempts in India to harmonise Sufiism with 
the Hindu Vēdānta and Yoga: witness, e.g. the work of Prince 
Dara Shikoh, particularly his Persian treatise Majma‘u-l-Bahrayn 
or ‘Union of the Two Oceans’, a Sanskrit version of which 
(called the Samudra-saigama) also has been discovered; and 
in Bengal, we have also works like the Yog-Qalandar (which I 
have not seen), seemingly a study of Sufi practices in the light 
of Yogic culture. The Sufi adepts used to wear in Arabia, "Iraq 
and Iran robes of black or undyed wool; but in India, we find 
them also wearing robes coloured yellow or saffron or ochre, 
which is the colour of renunciation and asceticism in the Hindu 
religion. 

Occasionally, the Sufi ideal was misunderstood—and here it 
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must be said there was some scope for misunderstanding. Some 
ardent Sufi teachers, seeking to impress upon their followers the- 
necessity of a sincere and simple-hearted faith in God, con 
demned proficiency in the scriptures and ritual as well as book- 
learning as useless; and evidently a good few of their disciples, 
specially some lazy ones without any intellectual appeal im 
them, took them at their word, and pooh-poohed with greater 
vehemence all intellectual culture connected with religion. A 
simpler and less sophisticated approach to the religious life, 
without the paraphernalia of study of the learned or sacred 
tongues and the scriptures, had thus its appeal in both 
Tasawwuf and Indian Bhakti; and evidently in India some of 
the followers of the reformed sects in Hinduism were putting to 
ridicule the Sanskrit learning of the Brahmans. Saints like Kabir 
and Nanak and Dādū could afford to do so; but from lesser 
spirits, it sounded like a movement against intellectual discipline 
and culture, which in medieval Hindu 

largely connected with Brahman orthodoxy. This 
culture the Hindus could not forgo, vis-à- 
bastioned by political power and 
that, howsoever indirect, would be, as the Hindu thought-leaders: 
felt, an attack against the cultural inheritance of the Hindus. 
Hence a great devotee and saint like Tulasi-dasa ( 
century), who wanted to have Brahmanical learning 
both, had some sharp words of criticism against the new-fangled 
way of sadhana which thoughtlessly preached against the reli- 
gious discipline of orthodox Brahmanism, 

Be it as it may, it must be said th 
not respond to formal, Qur’anic Islam, it was most enthusiastic 
in its acceptance of Tasawwuf on Mystic Islam. The real spiri- 
tual synthesis of Islam and Hinduism in India was taking place 
through Tasawwuf. Tasawwuf made hundreds of Muslims in 
India appreciate the deeper things of Hinduism, and it affiliated 
to itself, formally or informally, hundreds of Hindus who found 
that they could be Sufis and yet in i 
know that Persian literature had its 
placed Hindus even before Chait 
ing Todar Mall's advice, Akbar 


society was 
discipline and 
vis Islam in India 
prestige; and any attack on 


sixteenth 
and Bhakti 


at if the Hindu mind did 


appeal to some highly 
‘anya; and when, after follow- 


made Persian the language of 
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the different state departments, to the exclusion of Hindi, there 
was a great impetus for the study of Persian among Hindus, as 
a knowledge of the language was the passport to official em- 
ployment. Traditions of Persian scholarship continued among 
Hindus even after the establishment of British rule and the 
suppression of Persian from the law courts. Right down to the 
middle of the last century, a great many Hindus in Bengal 
remained faithful to Persian, and in Western UP and the 
Panjab the Persian tradition is still a living one among a great 
many Hindus. Sufiism thus found a very easy way to reach the 
Indian mind, particularly from the sixteenth century onwards. 
The contribution of the Hindus to the Persian literature of India. 
forms not an insignificant chapter in the history of Indian 
intellectual culture. In far away Bengal we have had our 
Persian scholars and writers from among Hindus. I have men- 
tioned the case of Кара and Sanatana in the fifteenth-sixteenth 
centuries. We know thatthe poet Bharat Chandra Ray Gunàkar, 
the greatest literary genius of the eighteenth century in Bengal, 
made his father angry because in boyhood he wanted to study 
Sanskrit in place of Persian. He later pleased his father and his 
brothers by becoming an accomplished Persian scholar. Ram 
Mohun Roy began his literary career with a treatise on mono- 
theism composed in Persian—the Tuhfatu-l-Muwayhidin. A for- 
gotten worthy in the history of Persian learning in Bengal in 
the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries is Ram Taran Mukherji, alias 
Taran Munshi of Santipur in Nadia district, who evidently was 
a good Brahman and a Sufi at the same time, and we are grate- 
ful to Professor Shaikh Ghulam Maqsüd Hilali, M.A., B.L., of 
Chittagong College, for giving us in his valuable little book the 
AS‘ar-i-Taran—the literary remains of this Bengali Persian 
scholar—consisting of some prose compositions and some 42 dis- 
tichs in Persian, which are all Sufiistic in character. We know 
also that Krsna Chandra Majumdar, the Bengali poet of the 
well-known book of verses the Sadbhava-Sataka, was also a poet 
of Persian. There were doubtless scores of men like Ram Taran 
Mukherji, Krsna Chandra Majumdar and Ram Mohun Roy 
who formed bridges, so to say, between the minds of Sufi Iran 
and of Hindudom. 
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In Unity lies Strength; and no Unity can be higher than the 
Unity of the Spirit. Islamic Mysticism as it developed in later 
times (particularly in Iran) supplied in pre-British India a great 
platform for this Spiritual Unity among the two major commu- 
nities of the country, without surrendering the bases of their 
spiritual life, bringing about a consequent loss of self-respect, 
on either side. It can still be so among those who believe in the 
things of the Spirit and have a faith in an Ultimate Reality. 
Narrow and exclusive preoccupation with ourselves only obscures 
our view, and prevents us from forming a just and proper esti- 
mate of things, which alone can be the prelude for the dawning 
of the higher Understanding. And the cultivation of the Sufi 
spirit can help to remove the veil that we have cast before our 
eyes, through an unfortunate concatenation of circumstances. 

I append as a peroration the translation of a prayer from the 
Lawd'ih or ‘the Rays of Light, a treatise in Persian by the last 
great Sufi poet of Iran, Nüruddm Jami (1414-1492): the opening 
sentences are in Arabic and are from a hadith ascribed to Pro- 
phet Muhammad himself: 


My God, my God, deliver us from preoccupation with worldly 
vanities; and show us the nature of things as they are 
Cilahi, "ilahi, Xu us-na ‘ani-l-'iððayäli bi-l-malami: wa 'ari- 
na haq@iqal- aXayi, ka-mà hiya). 

Remove from our eyes the veil of ignorance, and show us 
things as they really are. 


Show not to us non-existence as existent, nor cast the veil of 
non-existence over the beauty of existence (nisti-rà bar mā 
dar sürar-i-hasti jalwü ma-dih, wa az nisti ba-jamal-i 


0 -hasti 
рагай ma-nih). 


Make this phenomenal world the mirror to reflect the 
manifestations of Thy beauty, 


and repel us from Thee. 
Cause these unreal phenomena of the universe to be for us 


the sources of knowledge and insight, and not the cause 
of ignorance and blindness, 


Our alienation and severance from 
from ourselves: 


and not a veil to separate 


Thy beauty all proceed 
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Deliver us from ourselves, and accord to us intimate know- 
ledge of Thee. Ç 

° ° ° 
Make my heart pure, my soul from error free, 
Make tears and sighs my daily lot to be, 

And lead me on Thy road away from self, 
"That lost to self I may approach to Thee. 

é 


° ° ° 


Set enmity between the world and me, 
Make me averse from worldly company: 
From other objects turn away my heart, 
So that it may be engrossed with love to Thee... 


° LI e 


My lust for this world and the next efface, 
Grant me the crown of poverty and grace 
To be partaken in Thy mysteries, 
From paths that lead not towards Thee tum my face. 
(Translation by E. H. Whinfield and Mirza Muhammad 
Kazvini) 
. This great prayer reads like a paraphrase of that simple 
‘supplicatory passage in the Upanishads: 
asatō mā sad gamaya 
“From the unreal, lead me to the Real.” 


APPENDIX 


(1) A poem by Baba Fariduddin Ganj-shakar of Pak-pattan, 
‘Panjab (1173-1266 A.D.): 

tapi tapi lupi lupi hatha marorau: 

bawali hoi so Sahu  lorau. 

tai, sahi! mana mahi kiya rosa: 

mujha awagana, sahi nahi dosa // 1 // 

On account of the severe buming of high fever (induced by 
separation from God), I wring my hands. 

I have grown crazy, longing for my Spouse. 

"Thou, O Spouse, wast angry with me in Thy heart: 

It was through my demerits, and not my Spouse's fault. (1) 
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tai sahiba-ki ma? sara na jüni— 

jobana khói pachai pachatani // rahāū // 
kali koila, tū kita guna kali 

арапё pritama-ké hau birahai jah | 

pirahi bihiina, katahi sukha paye P 

jo hoi kripala, tà prabhu тїїйуё // 2 // 


My Lord, I did not know Thy worth: 

I have lost my youth, and repent too late. (Refrain) 

O black Kokil, why art thou black? 

(The Kokil:) T have been burnt by separation from my 
Beloved: 


Can she who is separated from her Beloved ever be happy? 
If the Lord be merciful, He will cause me to meet Him. (2) 
widdhana khühi mumdha ikeli— 

nā ko sathi, na ko beli / 

kari kirapi prabhu sadha-sanga mēli, 

jā phiri dékha, tà mērā Allaha beli // 3 // 

Painful is the well (— the world) 
(=the soul) hath fallen; 

She has no companion and no helper. 

Thou hast mercifully, O God, caused me to meet 
When I looked again, God is my Helper. (3) 


into which the lone woman: 


Thy Saints, 


wata hamari khariu. dini 

khanniahu tikhi, bahuta püni / 

usa üpara hai татава méra— 

Sékha Pharida, pantha samhári sawéra // 4 // 


My way is thoroughly tedious: 
It is sharper than a two-ed 
Over that is my passage: 


Shaykh Farid, prep 


ged sword, and very narrow; 


are thyself betimes for that road! (4) 
(Translation by A, А, Масаи е.) 

(2)А poem from Kabir (c. 1450 A.D.): 

Ga suhaga-ki rata, piyari: 

kya sówai milané-ki bari P 
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dy& pranana, bajawata bajana: 

banari, dhiipa rahi müha lajana P 

khóla ghünghata, müha dekhai-gi sajama. 

паіла sohai азий, hatha jugana-ki_ mala— 

kā mangane-ko ayé—angand uj: 

kahata Kabira—cita darasana 1 
` aba mana mane, sói sõi kijai. 


To-day it is the night of happiness (or union), O woman 
beloved ! 

What, thou art sleeping at the time of union? 

He has come into your life, playing music: 

O bride, thou stayest covering thy face for bashfulness? 

Take off thy veil, thy Lover will see thy face! 

In His eyes are tears, in His hands the garland of ages: 

What has He come to ask? My courtyard is bright 
(with His light) 

Sayeth Kabir: take a full view of Him in your mind : 

And do (with Him) whatever would please thy heart. 


(3) A poem by Shah Latif of Sindh (18th century): 


āriyānī, tawha nā d'itho ho jö d'itho ho mu; 

siju canda tard Gi Кайїй tàhe-kha tava tikho ho: 

makhanu makhi Gi тіѕагї, táekha mohaba mitho ha— 

saratit Saha Latipha cawé—mithe -khe mohaba milo ho— 
mihe-khé sahaba milo ho. 


Oh my (girl) friend, ye have not seen what has been seen 
by me! 
The lustre is greater than that of the Sun, the Moon, the 


Stars and the Planets ! 
My Lover is sweeter than cream mixed with sugar-candy: 
The slave Shah Latif says: I have been united with my Loyer, 
I have been united with my Master. 


Indo-lranica 


Vol. I, No. 2, October 1946 


INDIA: LANGUAGE PROBLEMS 
—— — 


It may be asked which of these three 


to be the most potent source of antipathy dividing man from 
man and making harmony and union difficult or impossible—viz 
‘Colour, Creed, or Language. 

The prejudice against colour is very old, but its intensity in 
ancient and medieval times would appear not to have been so 
acute, and this intensity certainly grew in volume and depth 
"with the conquest, rule, and exploitation of the coloured races 
in America, Africa, and Asia by the colonising white peoples 
from the sixteenth century onwards. It is in its most pronounced 
form in those areas where economic, social, and politic: 
leges (which are the result of the initial intellectual and 
‘organisational superiority of the conquering nation) are looked 
upon as the birthright of a white ruling people—the matter-of- 
fact assumption of the inferiority of the coloured people, 
accompanied by the imposition of disabilities, leading to a 
reaction from the other side which is apt to gain strength in 
direct ratio to the force and callousness of the imposition. Colour 
prejudice is not natural in man, but it dies har 


d so long as colour 
is thought to be connected with a higher or lower type of men- 


tality and culture, and so long as the memory of military 
‘conquest survives, or is revived. Thus in India the institution 
of caste has been a great leveller within the Caste-group in the 
matter of colour, yet there is a lurking prejudice in favour of a 


lighter colour in the higher castes which have now taught 
themselves a theory of their “Aryan” origin, 


Religious divergence, on the whole, ду, 


have, in history, proved 


al privi- 


as a less potent source 
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of cleavage among groups of men or individuals, but certain: 
forms of scriptural religion, pinning their faith on an infallible 
book, and on a blasphemy—which masquerades as piety—that 
they alone are in the possession of the whole truth about the 
Unseen, while all others are in error, have inculcated religious 
prejudice more than other forms of faith. The intensity of faith 
in a creed is sometimes able to rise above colour prejudice, but 
only within certain limits; and occasionally credal differences are 
put in the background in a particular colour group to present 
a common front against another, either for retaliation, or for 
exploitation, or for defence. Religion, after all is a product 
of civilisation or culture; and colour, by association with another 
race, and by complete change of language and religion, as well 
as by education, may lose its original racial and cultural milieu 
and its psychological atmosphere. 

Language is not more fundamental than race or colour—it is. 
not always a primary inheritance. It is, of. course, a primary 
cultural product, and it is a very noteworthy and quite obvious 
characteristic which at once marks off man from man and people 
from people, presenting a barrier far more effective than colour 
or creed. In fact, it was on the basis of language that ancient 
man in different parts of the world divided mankind into two 
groups—themselves (“the people," "the noble people," etc.). 
whose language could be understood, and others, whose lan- 
guage could not be followed: e.g. Arya and Mléccha, Aryans 
and “Mixed Peoples,’ in India; Hellénes and Barbaroi, Greeks 
and “Jabberers,’ among the ancient Greeks; Thiuda- and 
Walxa-, “the People” and “Foreigners,” among the primitive 
Germans; Slav and Niemets, the “noble people" and the “men 
of no language,” among the Slavs; Benim Israel and Goyim, 
“Sons of Israel” and “Gentiles,” among the Jews; ‘Arab and 
‘Ajam among the Arabs; Horo and Diku among the Kol or 
Austro-Asiatic peoples of India, ete, 

The original barrier of language was sometimes more potent 
than the barrier of sea or mountain; but the interdependence 
and fundamental unity of human culture soon got over this 
barrier, and the tradition of learning each other's language was 
established simultaneously with the dawn of human civilisation. 
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Тп the wake of barter and commerce came the urge for material 
and intellectual as well as higher ‘spiritual’ culture, and the 
language of a people more advanced than their neighbours be- 
came most naturally a thing to acquire and to benefit from. The 
purely cultural, historical, and sentimental reason also came in: 
Semiticised Babylonians retained the study and knowledge of 
the old Sumerian speech even when the latter became obsolete 
as a spoken language—in the training of the Assyrio-Babylonian 
priesthood we have perhaps the earliest example of the use of 
two languages in education. 

As a legacy of the past, with some nations being intellectually 
and culturally in advance of others and that advance being 
registered in their literature, and with the accumulated know- 
ledge and wisdom of the past being preserved in the earlier, 
so-called ‘classical’ languages, and, further, as a result of poli- 
tical reasons, we find bilingualism or multilingualism to be a 
common enough thing in the education systems of the different 
nations. So that we have in the modem world not only a series 
of ancient ‘classical’ languages, the study of which is an inheri- 
tance from the days when these languages were actually current 
(like Latin and Greek in Europe or Eur-America, and Sanskrit, 
Pali, Classical Arabic, Classical Tibetan, and Classical Chinese 
in Asia, with Hebrew among the Jews and among a restricted 
number of Christians as part of their higher theological course), 
but also a number of ‘modern’ languages which are taken up 
for thorough study by people who do not speak them as their 
mother-tongue (e.g. English, French, German, Persian, Russian, 


Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, Hindi, Urdu), for both utilitarian 
and purely cultural aims. 


The innate conservatism of the old reli 
‘of education which was in vogue for long centuries in the differ- 
ent countries of Asia and Europe, systems which were rooted 
in the past and had no use for anything excepting the vanished 
glory of the past, put a premium on linguistic and literary 
studies alone. Scholarshin meant a close acquaintance with the 


literature in the classical or sacred language or languages studied 
(Latin and Greek and Hebrew in Europe, Classical Arabic 
among Muslim peoples, Sanskrit among the Hindus, and Pali 


gio-humanistic systems 
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among the Southern Buddhists, particularly on the religious 
side), and a certain ease in handling them. The study of the 
physical sciences being in its infancy, these being mostly in an 
ancillary relationship to the various arts and crafts and to certain 
pseudo-sciences like astrology, a literary training in one or more 
classical languages was, in the countries of Europe as much as 
‘of Asia, the be-all and end-all of education. New factors have 
gradually come to alter this state of things: the growth of science 
and the necessity for exclusive study and research in it, and 
the rise of the modern languages with their distinctive literatures 
‘claiming equality of status with the classical languages—these 
have destroyed the monopoly of the old classical literary 
tradition in the field of education. The pre-eminence of the more 
advanced nations in the different branches of science necessitated 
the learning of each other's languages, and for higher science 
at least three modem languages became indispensable, English, 
‘French, and German. Where there was no interest in science, 
political and commercial needs made it obligatory to have some 
‘knowledge of a great modern language, like English in Africa 
and India and in China and Japan. And since the English or 
‘some other modern European educational system could be 
imported ready-made, particularly into the non-European coun- 
tries, which were still under their old, classical, literary tradi- 
tions in education, provided that the pupils took the trouble of 
just acquiring the language of the system, education through 
the medium of English, French, or Dutch became established 
in the Near East (e.g. the American College at Beirut), in India 
and Burma, in Siam, in French Indo-China, in Dutch Indonesia, 
in China (various American and other missionary schools and 
colleges), and in Japan (State or private colleges and univer- 
sities). It was only in the dependent or semi-dependent countries 
like India, Java, and Syria, and even in some independent 
countries like Turkey and Siam and China, that the medium of 
this foreign style of education (i.e., for these countries, the new 
style of education) was also the connected foreign language, the 
language imported or used by the teachers themselves. In 
countries which were de facto independent, national sentiment, 
which could freely express itself, could not favour the imposition 
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of a foreign language, and consequently the foreign language. 
if considered indispensable, was nevertheless relegated (at least 
formally) to a secondary place: e.g. in Greece, in Rumania, in 
Yugoslavia. 

Language should not normally present any problem in edu- 
cation, because the acquirement of it is for the fulfilment of an 
objective which the student has placed in front of himself. In 
other words, when the study of a language other than the 
mother-tongue is voluntary, there cannot be any room for com- 
plaint. Force of circumstances sometimes makes a person study 
many languages without his or her being aware of any exertion, 
or finding it very irksome, e.g. in areas where people speak more 
than one language. During my student days in London in 
1920-22, I had a friend from Yugoslavia who presented a re- 
markable case of polyglottism. He was Jewish, and his people: 
originally came from Spain, his ancestors being forced to leave 
the Peninsula early in the sixteenth century and to migrate to: 
Salonica; and from Salonica there was a second migration into: 
Bosnia. At home he spoke a kind of archaic Spanish, and he 
had to know the Yugoslav speech which was the language of 
the country where he was born and of which he was a citizen. 
German he had to learn as it was the most important language 
in the school and in the university of Zagreb—the administrative: 
and cultural language of the old Austro-Hungarian empire, in 
fact. Latin and Greek he studied through German in his school 
and in the university. In addition to these three languages, he 
found it easy, because of his mother-tongue or home-anguage: 
Spanish, to acquire a little Italian and a considerable amount 
of French, and his knowledge of Yugoslav enabled him to read’ 
Russian and other Slav languages. When I first met him in: 
London, he did not have more than a few words of English: 
in three months he was perfectly at home in it. A year later, I 
met him in Paris, and he told me he was learning Arabic, as he: 
intended to settle in Palestine. And all this time he fed been ` 
reading Hebrew at home, his father as a good Jew having had 
his son taught the sacred language of Israel at a Rabbi school’ 
in Zagreb. My friend was perhaps exceptional in taking to all 
this linguistic study as a matter of course, and even with some 
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enthusiasm; but there is no doubt that the peculiar circums- 
tances in which he found himself, and his great good fortune in 
learning several Indo-European languages in his home and at 
school, and one Semitic language, Hebrew, for religious (and 
sentimental) reasons, laid the foundations of his becoming quite 
a linguist in his future life. On the other hand, I found an Irish 
boy in London whose linguistic milieu was not at all so propi- 
tious. He was English-speakng at home, he was reading Latin: 
and French for his London Intermediate, and he used to attend 
Irish classes in London out of a desire to become 100 per cent 
Irish. My interest as a student of linguistics in Irish formed a 
special point of contact with him, and he admitted that he was 
finding his Irish difficult, and he had realised that, excepting 
for some spiritual value about which he was becoming doubtful, 
there was no practical purpose in his reading Irish. I suspected 
his living in London, far away from the Irish atmosphere, and in 
an environment usympathetic for things Irish (those were the 
"Black and Tan’ days in Ireland, with a considerable amount 
of bewildered antipathy against the Irish in England), was 
slowly undermining his enthusiasm for Irish, and the process 
was helped by the inherent difficulty of modern Irish in its 
orthography and grammar, and by bad methods of teaching. 
Linguistic problems in education are to be seen in all their 
variety and complication in many parts of the world, particu- 
larly in countries like India, China, and Malaya; and the situa- 
tion in one country will be easy to parallel in the others. In 
India, for a long time, there was not much of a linguistic pro- 
blem, either in education or in practical life. In Hindu India, the 
upper classes studied and used Sanskrit, and the masses did not 
matter, as in most other lands—they were content with their 
songs and ballads and religious discourses through their spoken 
dialects. The modern Indian languages were still in the 
background. A fairly intense literary life in them started from 
the sixteenth century, and they came into the forefront only 
from the second half of the nineteenth, demanding a certain 
recognition vis-d-vis Sanskrit on the one hand and Persian and 
English on the other, which came to be established as languages 
of administration and higher culture after the setting up of 
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Turki-Afghan rule in the thirteenth, and British rule in the 
eighteenth to nineteenth centuries. Before the introduction of 
English education in India (the teaching of English started on 
the initiative of Indians themselves in Bengal and elsewhere), 
the average boy of the middle classes received some elementary 
education in the mother-tongue, with a little arithmetic and 
accounting along the traditional methods, and that was about 
all that the larger percentage could receive. This was enough to 
enable the youths to read whatever literature was available to 
them in manuscript-printing came rather late in India, and 
cannot be said to have become well established in the Indian 
languages before the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Those who wanted to study further had to take a course in 
Sanskrit among Hindus and in Persian and Arabic among 
Muslims—a course whch was essentially medieval in content 
and form, comparable to the trivium and the quadrivium of 
Western European Latin universities and to higher literary and 
theological studies in Latin. The English in India started the 
Fort William College in Calcutta in 1799 to teach classical and 
modern Oriental languages to the officials and officers sent out 
by the East India Company to carry on the administrative and 
other work of a growing empire, and Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, 
Hindustani, Hindi ( Brajbhasha dialect), Bengali, and the rest 
were taught to young British officers coming out to India. For 
Indians, the East India Company at first thought it enough to 
continue the old traditional Hindu and Muslim learning in 
Sanskrit and in Persian and Arabic, and they extended their 
patronage to the old system by founding the Sanskrit College 
and the Perso-Arabic Madrasah in Calcutta in 1894. But intelli- 
gent Indians, particularly those who had dealings with the 
English (among whom was the illustrious Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, “the Father of Modern India”), realised the value of 
English and European culture, and in Calcutta, mainly through 
Indian enterprise, was’ started the Hindu College in 1816, which 
later on was transformed into the Presidency College of Cal- 
cutta, Thomas Babington Macaulay, the English historian and 
poet who came out to India as a judicial officer, gaye a different 
orientation to the English official attitude towards the education 
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of the Indians by esablishing the policy of teaching English 
(and European learning through it) to Indian boys, his primary 
aim being to train up Indians to collaborate with the English 
rulers in the subordinate services under the Government and in 
English business firms. This was in 1835, and schools teaching 
English to Indian boys began to be started on the model of 
English high schools in different parts of Bengal from 1840 
onwards—schools which were manned by Indian teachers and 
were financed by rich Indians; and Christian missionaries also 
"began to start their institutions, which often served as models 
for the purely Indian ones. The Hindu College of Calcutta in 
the thirties and forties of the nineteenth century became the 
most important centre of English culture for Indians, and its 
"Certificate Examinations had the value of university degrees. 
Indian boys took to English studies with enthusiasm, and they 
frequently were intoxicated by the new learning, being cut off 
from all knowledge of Sanslrit and from the study of their 
mother-tongue, which they got into the habit of despising. A 
new type of Indian intelligentsia was created when scholars of 
the Hindu College and the missionary Duff College as well as 
other institutions came to be known as "Young Bengal’—an 
intelligentsia which dominated the Indian educational and cul- 
‘tural scene for some three generations. In the forties and fifties 
‘this intelligentsia, nurtured in the atmosphere of English litera. 
‘ture and English philosophy alone, totally lost its bearings and 
"was anxious to become English to the marrowbone and, as one 
of them is made to say in a well-known Bengali drama com- 
posed іп 1866, they “spoke in English, thought in English, and 
‘dreamt in English”: 

We have thus in India, at the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury, a repetition of a phenomenon (noticed earlier in other 
‘countries) of a complete ignoring of the mother-tongue in 
‘education, e.g. among a good many Romans in the early days of 
the Empire, in early Muslim Iran, in early nineteenth-century 
Russia. The practical and economic importance of English 
‘during the English regime gave a great impetus to concentra- 
‘ting on the English language and literature, in the system of 
education that became increasingly popular in India from the 
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second half of the nineteenth century, and a Bengali proverb 
summed up the situation: “He who studies (i.e. studies English) 
rides in his horse-carriage.” This restriction to English alone- 
gave rise to a kind of mentality which has been amply ridiculed 
in Bengali and other literature from the second half of the 
nineteenth century: a mentality which found nothing or very 
little of value for mankind anywhere outside the thought and 
culture of England and Europe, and heartily subscribed to- 
Macaulay's sweeping statement, when he pleaded for the ini- 
tiation of Indian youth into European learning, that “a shelf-ful’ 
of English books was worth the entire literature of Arabia and’ 
India". The psychological effect of this mentality in most cases 
was an utter mental and spiritual helplessness when the blinkers. 
of the English language and the atmosphere of English were- 
withdrawn. The reaction of the Indian public, not attuned to 
the spirit of English and European literature and culture, to- 
these extreme types of Anglicisation was analogous to that 


expressed in Elizabethan England—‘an Englishman Italianate is 
the Devil incarnate”. 
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‘subjects except the mother-tongue were in English, and from the 
fFirst Arts or Intermediate onwards in the colleges, all lecture 
work and class work was also in English. The English were very 
much the arbiters of the destiny of the people whom they ruled 
in India, and hence their language had a prestige and prece- 
dence, in the first instance: and the superior cultural value of 
English in the modern world was also recognised. As a verse 
in the speech of Rajputana (Rajasthan) put it at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when Maratha influences which were 
so long strong in the political field were being ousted by those 
of the English: 

Full value for (English) here and there (hiyar, deyar); 

Three-fourths for (Hindustani) idhar and udhar; 

Half value for (Marathi) ikdé and tikdé; 

Quarter value for (local) athé and bathé. 
But this acceptance of the superiority of English never found 
favour with the old-fashioned Sanskrit and Arabic scholars, and 
the gradual rise of Indian nationalism brought a new value for 
Indian languages. From the seventies, this sentiment in favour 
of Indian languages and against paying so much practical 
homage to English began to take a definite form in Bengal. 
Nationalistic endeavour to free the country from English cultural 
influences as well as English economic and political control 
of India entered a most intense phase from the first decade of 
the twentieth century, after the partition of Bengal and the 
Swadeshi Movement (a movement to use religiously nothing but 
Indian-made articles). A passionate love of the mother-tongue, 
with a great output of literature in Bengali and other languages, 
then started: but no one as yet thought seriously of restricting, 
much less eliminating, the use of English in education, although 
pleas were put forward (by Rabindranath Tagore, among 
others) to educate the people—the masses outside the narrow 
limits of the upper classes and the bourgeoisie—through the 
mother-tongue alone. The English tradition had become too 
deeply engrained in our education. 

As always happens in the case of a linguistic revival, it was 
from the leamed coterie and the university that the idea of 
giving the neglected if not suppressed mother-tongue its due 
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recognition spread to the average citizen. The national move- 
ment, of course, gave a great impetus—the necessary moral and 
emotional support. Researches into linguistic and literary history 
preceded a wider recognition of the mother-tongue in the uni- 
versity. In 1916, M.A. Degree Examinations in Indian modern 
languages were established in the University of Calcutta, and 
other Indian universities slowly followed suit. In 1941 English 
was replaced by four recognised Indian languages, viz Bengali, 
Assamese, Hindi, and Urdu, at the option of the candidate, as 
medium for the Matriculation Examination in the University of 
Calcutta; and now everywhere the movement has started to 
teach and examine all arts and science subjects up to the highest 
examinations through one or the other of the recognised modern 
languages of India. The Osmania University of Hyderabad in 
the Nizam’s Dominions from its inception (1918) has been 
employing Urdu as its medium of teaching and examination all 
through, but Urdu as the compulsory language of education for 
all classes in Hyderabad State is an anomaly, as it (including 
also several Hindi dialects) is the mother-tongue of only from: 
10 per cent to 11 per cent of the people, the rest speaking other 
languages totally different in spirit and cultural content from 
the Muslimised Hindi speech that is Urdu (48 per cent Telugu, 
26 per cent Marathi, and 11 per cent Kannada, according to the 
census of 1931). 

After the formal declaration of Indian 
August 15th, 1947, the need for re 
even if not immediately, 


independence on 
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closely accommodated itself in the texture of the administration 
and in the higher intellectual make-up of the Indians that a 
sudden wrench or dislocation is impossible, despite a number 
of problems, practical as well as psychological which the 
adoption of English has created in India. 

All the problems, which have arisen in India, are more or less 
paralleled by similar ones in other countries which do not enjoy 
the privilege of the more fortunately situated nations where 
linguistic questions do not occur, since all citizens get the 
highest education they want through their mother-tongue. In 
China the old system of education in the classics has now been 
replaced by a modern system in which the study of English (or, 
in a smaller number of cases, of some other European language) 
has an important place. The introduction of the Chinese 
National Language, which is just a form of the Northern Chinese 
spoken language (Mandarin) in a new guise, has not yet 
proved fully successful. The Old Wen-li or Classical Chinese in 
the provincial pronunciations still survives, and the National 
Language still continues to be a language addressed to the eye 
more than to the ear. Learning of the National Language (Kuo- 
Hua, or Pai-Hua, or Gwo-yeu, i.e. Кио?-Үи?) has proved to be a 
new burden for speakers of the coast dialects of Central and 
Southern China like Fu-Chien (Hokkien), Cantonese (Kwang- 
tung) and Hakka, from which in its phonetics and recent deve- 
lopment Northern Chinese differs a great deal. As an inter-pro- 
vincial language, particularly in the coastland areas, English has 
fulfilled, and is fulfilling, a real want in China still. A Chinese 
boy from Canton, who has to learn his characters in their North 
Chinese (National Language) pronunciations, is practically 
learning a new language: with English he has therefore three 
languages to speed him on or hamper him in life—his local home 
dialect of Cantonese, his acquired Kuo-Hua or Gwo-yeu, and his 
English. Various ‘difficulties are frequently ignored in the case 
of those who speak a ‘dialect’ (the term may mean anything— 
from a true dialect not much different from a standard speech 
to quite a distinct language which arbitrarily or through force 
of circumstances is attached to some other language, all serious 
literary cultivation of it being abandoned by its speakers in 
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favour of the ‘standard language’ adopted by them) and get 
their education in a connected literary speech. А Provençal- 
speaking boy is forced to be bilingual when he reads French: 
so is a Bhojpuri- or Marwari- or Garhwali-speaking boy, when 
his education is all through High Hindi, or a Plattdeutsch- 
speaking boy when he learns nothing but High German at school. 
Such a situation is fairly common in the present world. 

Linguistic problems in education can be illustrated from the 
educational career of the present writer which is typical of an 
average Indian school- and college-goin 


8 person of the present 
day, and in its essentials it will certainly be more or less paral- 


leled in Beirut, in Tiflis, in Batum, in Kabul, in Tehran, in 
Bokhara, in Singapore, in Batavia, in Manila, in the cities of 
China, among the Quechua- and Aymara-speaking Peruvians, 
among the Maya- or Aztec-speaking Mexicans, among Irish- 
speaking Irish in West Ireland, among French Canadians, among 
the Bantus and other Africans and 
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in use. This literary Bengali is the same for the whole of 
Bengal (West Bengal and East Bengal), and we never felt 
it much of a burden, except that we had to learn 
all the ‘higher’ vocabulary of our language from it. A 
boy from some other part of Bengal say Dacca or Chitta- 
‘gong, had to take some pains in acquiring the Calcutta or stand- 
ard colloquial, if he were to avoid being laughed at for speaking 
"with a provincial accent: so for him this was certainly an addi- 
tional burden, particularly if he were a newcomer in the stand- 
ard colloquial area. Not infrequently, the jibes of his class fel- 
lows for his accent would be a sore tax on his temper, and 
-so a handicap: but he had to put up with this. On the other 
hand, the boy who could feel “the language we use at home is 
the real Bengali" would gain an assurance that he could move 
"with ease everywhere. But after nearly half a century of the 
tradition of schooling, and a very large degree of interprovincial 
migration, helped by the public stage, the cinema, and the 
radio in recent years, the Standard Colloquial accent is not at 
present much of a difficulty to the average school-going boys 
апа girls all over the Bengali-using area. We may now say that, 
generally speaking, one single speech is taught in the schools of 
Bengal, which is the Standard Literary, strongly coloured in pro- 
nunciation, idiom, and vocabulary by the Standard Colloquial. 

But the case is rather different for millions of children in the 
“Hindi (or Hindustani) area’ in India. The Hindi or Hindu- 
stani speech is based on the home dialects of Western United 
"Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) and Eastern Panjab as well as 
North-Western Central India Agency and Northern Central 
‘Provinces (Madhya Pradesh), and is the standard speech 
for some 40 millions only of the 140 millions all over North- 
ern India from Western Panjab to Bengal who use it (in 
‘either of its two forms High Hindi and Urdu) as their language 
of education and literature. A boy speaking Maithili or Bhoj- 
puri or Malavi or Panjabi at home has practically to learn an- 
other language in Hindi at school in the place of his mother- 
‘tongue, and for such a boy Hindi is a burden, though he has 
‘been taught to regard it as his mother-tongue. The result of 
‘this unconscious feeling of irksomeness in being always at pains 
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to avoid their actual home dialect interfering in their correct 
use of Hindi is shown frequently enough in a queer way, which 
psychologically is understandable: they become the most in- 
transigent champions of Hindi, swayed also, no doubt, by the 
political and other benefits accruing from the possession (no 
matter at what cost) of a language current among 140 millions 
and used as a lingua franca by 250 millions (approximate 
for 1949). Except for a little literature in unimaginative 
matter-of-fact prose, and some poetry which is at times. 
passable versification, there has not been any spontaneous 
poetic or imaginative self-expression among those for whom 
Hindi is a language acquired at school. For idiomatic, 
nervous, and really poetic Hindi, we have to look to the 
home districts of the language, although a number of writers. 
outside these home districts have through meticulous care 
acquired the idiom correctly and can use it effectively. A Ben- 
gali or a Telugu or a Marathi speaker’s love for his mother- 
tongue is something natural and spontaneous; with a very large: 
percentage of Hindi-users and persons educated through Hindi, 
it is a language acquired at school. 

Serious schooling begins at 6 


years: previous to that the child 
may start to know his alphabe 


t at home. At school, with the 
complicated nature of the Bengali script, with its ligatures or 


compounded letters, it was a two-year business to learn to read 
and write Bengali with ease, All this time some elementary 


arithmetic was being taught. Now the methods have consider- 
ably improved, and through the kinder 


as-dust quality of the old-fashioned spelling- 


oys in Eastern India 
their A В C —Peary Chum Sircars First Book of Reading. 


Practically, from 7 or 8 years of age, we had to accept English: 
as our own speech. The methods were old-fashioned, the ob- 
jective was to make English take the place of the ‘First Lan- 
guage’ in life. There was very little chance of meeting am 
English-speaking teacher for the average boy: my Scottish mis- 
sionary teachers, and a Welsh Professor, were the first English- 
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speaking masters under whom I studied when I joined the Ge- 
neral Assembly's Institution (now the Scottish Church College) 
in Calcutta after passing (1907) the Entrance Examination at 
the age of 16 years. Yet we managed to get along, largely 
through our own exertions. The prescribed ‘reader’ in the 
class, the grammar and composition lessons were supplement- 
ed by reading ‘out-books’, and my father encouraged us very 
much to develop a taste and a habit for reading in English. We 
were at liberty to read any book, provided it was in English: 
and apart from poetry and fiction and a little travel and lots of 
translations or adaptations from the Sanskrit, there was very 
little literature of information in Bengali, and hardly any books 
for young boys. Fiction in Bengali was taboo: it was thought 
immoral to read Bengali novels, like smoking, and I remember 
having read stealthily at dead of night the novels of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji when everyone—and especially my father— 
was asleep. At the age of 12, I revelled in the novels of G. A. 
Henty and the Boys’ Own Paper at the Y.M.C.A. for Bengali 
Boys which I joined; and later, with some friends with a taste 
for reading, we used to enjoy together Hugo's Les Misérables 
(in an English translation), the Speeches of Swami Vivekananda, 
a good deal of Scott, some Dickens, and a number of colourful 
and sensational English novels by W. M. Reynolds in a cheap 
series (‘Dick’s edition’) in very minute letters with vivid 
woodcuts, And there were the English newspapers published 
in Calcutta. The result of this kind of indiscriminate reading 
brought us into the swing of the English language, and when 
I joined my college, except for anything highly technical Eng- 
lish did not present any difficulty. 

But although we would get our mental pabulum mostly from 
English, we could not say that we were really bilingual. Of 
course, if I analyse my thought process, I find I do my thinking 
in both Bengali and English—this English, doubtless, has frequ- 
ently to be eked out by Bengali. It is wonderful how one can 
torture one’s mind into the frame of a different language: and’ 
the smaller the vocabulary, the greater the strain, no doubt, as 
I found later in using the little French I had to employ in Paris 
and in giving talks in Hindi in India. English remained at the 
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best an acquired language with us, because the home and social 
environment was all through Bengali, and, after the national 
movement which started from 1905, aggressively Bengali. Then 
a great period of Bengali literature commenced with this cen- 
tury, and Rabindranath Tagore's poems and short stories and 
novels, and the short stories and novels of Prabhat Mukherii 
and others (their line is still flourishing and with greater vigour 
in Bengali), were eagerly awaited by all of us in the periodicals. 
We listened spell-bound to the eloquence not only of Surendra- 
nath Banerji in English, but also of Bipin Chandra Pal (who 
hailed from distant Sylhet, then in Assam) and a dozen others 
in Bengali. With English, psychologically speaking, we were 
not sufferers in any way, as the bases of our mental make-up 
were Bengali, and English gave us only the intellectual and 
aesthetic food not available through the mother-tongue. We 
acquired a large vocabulary together with the connected ideas 
from English, and frequently piquant tums of expression. The 
only approach to bilingualism is on the formal side, consis 
of a large mass of loans which form part of our Bengali voca- 
bulary, so to say, from English. During our school days, when 
the national movement made a fresh start, we would occ 
ally form ourselves into little clubs, for the mere fun of 


ting 


asion- 


it, to 
avoid mixing our Bengali with English vocabulary and to get 
into the habit of speaking pure Bengali undefiled by English, 


and fining ourselves an anna or a pice when we used an English 
Word: but we had mostly to give it up in despair. 


There were a few unfortunate Indian families which aimed 


to become English-speaking entirely, even when the entourage 


was Bengali or Hindustani, They succeeded in producing a cul- 


turally and also mentally stunted group, and as the fashion- 
ableness of this kind of aberration Was never generally recogni- 


sed, it met its natural death. Members of such groups would 


feign ignorance of Bengali and would affect only the bad Hin- 
dustani of the servants—low- 


caste Hindu and Muslim nurses and 
valets—in English families. To one such Bengali young man, 


whose people were known to Rabindranath Tagore, the poet 
is said to have observed: “You are in a funny situation: you 
have forgotten Bengali, and you don’t seem to have learned 
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English properly. How would you speak to people?" It was 
a case of 1840 Young Bengali reincarnated in 1920. 

That the teaching of English to Indians and the tremendous. 
influence of English literature upon the mind of Indian students 
was not harmful is apparent from the fact that all this was 
fully assimilated. This is clearly borne out by the quality and 
quantity of Bengali and other Indian literature which was. 
largely the production of men trained in English. The 'English- 
educated' Indian who was not cut off from his own language 
group was on a different plane from those Indians who have 
been living among persons speaking a different language from 
theirs. Such people are neither wholly of one language group, 
nor of the other; and when they are losing their grip over 
their own language, after generations among other peoples, 
it is sometimes pathetic to see their anxious effort to maintain 
their linguistic heritage. It was more difficult in the olden days, 
when communication was neither easy nor safe. The institution 
of caste helped to segregate speakers of a particular language 
in a different language area: a Bengali Brahmin settled in the 
United Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) could marry his son or daugh- 
ter only in a Bengali Brahmin family, and a Marwari Vaisya in 
Bengal must have his matrimonial circle similarly circumscribed. 
Quick travelling in the present age has made communication: 
easier, and with the opening of special school as far as is practi- 
cable, an attempt is made to retain the old language. But. new 
forces are operating, which will unquestionably, in the long run, 
force families domiciled in different language area to merge lin- 
guistically and socially with the surrounding population—the 
totalitarian policy that is being envisaged in forcing the local 
language upon all who have settled in a particular area, and the 
disintegration of caste. But so long as this does not happen, the 
genuine bilinguals who are almost equally familiar with two 
languages, and yet are in danger of forgetting their original 
one, are said to be in real mental and spiritual unrest. Their 
lot is not understood, much less sympathetically viewed, by the 
people in their new domiciles. 

Indians are now dreaming dreams and seeing visions that as 
they have already proved their capacity in literature their own 
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languages will be employed sooner or later in all stages of edu- 
cation, and that they will rival English, French, German and 
the rest in science, in the arts, and in philosophy. They feel 
it a humiliation to be forced to rely so much upon a foreign 
language; and this psychological factor is in conflict with an- 
other in the minds of many, viz national pride should not lead 
to losing the chance for international co-operation and amity 
through a linguistic medium like English which has already 
established itself as a unique vehicle of world-culture. A com- 


promise is being proposed: the mother-tongue for all up to the 
highest stage, but English with or witho! 
language for the intellectual élite. 
There is another factor which is 
and thought of Indians and which is 


with education and with politics—t 


National Language for India, a Pan-Indian Speech. Bitter con- 
troversy had arisen over this question: the Muslim form of the 
great Hindi speech of Northern India, viz Urdu, was put for- 
ward by the Muslim minority, in the Panjab and the United 
Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) particularly; and Hindus all over the 
country almost universally supported the Hindi language, 
Written in the native Indian Script, the Dévanagari, and taking 
its culture words from Sanskrit, the classic speech of India, and 
own sister to Persian and to Greek, Latin, Slav, Germanic, and 
Celtic. Some Bengalis also put in a plea for their own language. 
‘A Pan-ndian National Language, in order to be truly national 
and pan-Indian, must agree in its spirit, and as far possible in 
its vocabulary content, with the main provi 
country. The Urdu form of the Hindi language, with its Perso- 
Arabic script and its Persian and Arabie words, eschewing as 
far as possible words of pure Hindi and Sanskrit origin, stands 
on quite a different footing both fr 


om the chief Aryan langu- 
ages of the North (Bengali, Oriya, I 


Assamese, the Bihari dia- 
lects, Kosali or Eastern Hindi, Wester 


Nepali, Panjabi, the Rajasthani dialects, Sindi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi) on the one hand, and on the oth h 


Dravidian languages of the South (Telu 
Malayalam) 


ut some other great 
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which take the lead from the main Aryan languages (e.g. Mun- 
dari, Santali, Khasi, Manipuri, and Newari). It has also been 
suggested—and the eminence of an English Sanskritist, Prof. 
F. W. Thomas of Oxford, gave additional force to this sugges- 
tion—that Sanskrit, which has served Indian civilisation as its 
chief vehicle for thirty centuries, may once more be made the 
National Language of India. That might be ideal: for Sanskrit 
is the natural nurse and feeder of all the Indian languages (in- 
cluding the Dravidian ones), like Latin for the Romanic lan- 
guages; and with Sanskrit one can be an Indian in the widest 
sense of the term, while with the modern languages like Bengali, 
Panjabi, Marathi, Assamese, Gujarati, Telugu, Malayalam, 
and the rest, and even with Hindi, which is largely interpro- 
vincial, one remains a provincial. But the elaborate grammar 
of Sanskrit will not be found suitable for a modern and progres- 
sive people, and the Muslims will not find it attractive. So the 
next best thing to Sanskrit, as quite a large section of the Indian 
people would think (they are mostly speakers of Hindi or are 
within the Hindi orbit, including some Gujaratis, Maharash- 
trians, Oriyas, Bengalis and Assamese who are followers of the 
Indian National Congress), is to be found in Hindi, as the re- 
presentative of modern Indian speech which is understood by 
the largest number of people in India, written in the same 
script as Sanskrit at the present day, and sharing with Bengali, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Nepali, Kannada, Telugu, and the rest, the 
same common words taken over from Sanskrit or inherited from 
it. Such a National Language as Hindi as the first among 
equals can be a source of strength for all the provincial langu- 
ages of India. It is now looked upon by a great many naticn- 
alists as a vital problem to find for Hindi its proper place in 
Indian education. Many agree that compulsory Hindi for the high 
school stage, in the interest of pan-Indian cultural unity, should 
go hand in hand with a balancing compulsory Bengali or Mara- 
thi or Gujarati or Telugu or Kannada or any other main Indian 
language for high school boys and girls within the Hindi area.? 


3]n 1972, the position has changed considerably. People outside 
the Hindi area are mostly apathetic or even frankly hostile to Hindi, 
owing to the development of a kind of pro-Hindi chauvinism or fana- 
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In this connexion mention may be made of the revival and! 
educational use (as medium of instruction) of Hebrew in Pale- 
stine and of Irish in Ireland. The stress on Hebrew is a neces- 
sity in Palestine for the Jews, as it is attempting to combine 
Jews from different parts of Europe and Asia speaking different 
languages into a single-speech unit, and seemingly the miracle 
of reviving Hebrew as the language of the home has been 
achieved in Palestine. But to what extent and in what manner 
a German- or Polish- or Spanish-speaking boy or girl reacts to 
the use of only Hebrew in the classroom, the present writer has 
no information. Is Hebrew successful in replacing German or 
Polish or Spanish, or is it just used for decorative purposes? I 
must say that I was agreeably surprised to find two young Jewish 
students (one was a German-speaker at home, and the other's 
language was Russian) talking to each other in fluent Hebrew, 
while travelling through Switzerland. The attempt to revive- 
lrish outside the Gaeltacht or lrish-speaking areas is another 
planned linguistic experiment, the success or failure of which we- 
are watching with interest. The desire to replace a language of 
such tremendous power as English by Irish is ambitious, іт 
spite of the idealism that lies behind it. The work is proceeding: 
according to a fixed plan in Ireland, and we are not yet in 
possession of exact information about the success or otherwise 
of the movement, particularly in making English-speaking youth 
switch on to Irish in their serious educational work, apart from 
learning the language properly. 

The setting-up of a ‘National Language’ in a polyglot country: 
must be linked with the trend of the country’s linguistic history, 
and this is what we see in the case of some new languages of 
this category which are coming into prominence with a new 
political signficance or importance in these countries. Hindi in 
ticism. The situation is that the lingui 
stalemate. Officially from the Centre, 
various ways, overt and covert, with hu 
of Hindi, but other speeches are now b 
sive. English is condemned officially i 
lish seems to he gaining ground more and more ї z 


of life, and in all-India contexts Hindi is not 
Íor decorative purposes. 
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India is at the end of a long chain of Indo-Aryan linguistic 
history: the speech of the ‘Midland’ in North Indian Aryandom, 
the language of the present-day Hindi area, has always had a 
special pre-eminence in India. So Malay, as the national speech 
of Indonesia, to the exclusion even of more highly cultivated 
speeches like Javanese and Balinese, is a legacy of nearly two 
hundred years of Dutch regime, and even earlier; the Chinese 
National Language is the modern transformation of the Old Kuan- 
Hua or Mandarin, the all-China official speech; and Burmese was 
more or less accepted in pre-British times by the various non- 
Burman groups of the country like the Mons, the Shans, the 
Karens, the Kachins, and the Chins. In the future educational and 
cultural life of India, Burma, China, and Indonesia, these lan- 
guages can only be expected to take a pre-eminent part. 

In a wider political field, one might also think of Hindi as the 
National Language of India (since it is already the language 
of education, literature, and public life for over 140 millions 
and the most natural lingua franca for 250 millions and more 
of humanity), and as the third language of the world in point of 
numbers (coming after Northern Chinese, and English) being 
accorded its proper place in the comity of nations—Hindi in the 
international Roman Script will fall in line most easily with its 
cousin Indo-European speeches—English, F rench, German, 
Spanish, and Russian—and with its great neighbour Chinese, as 
one of the first seven great languages of the world. 

In spite of a general similarity of the linguistic problems in 
education in the different countries, there are special points 
which are unique for each people. A Rumanian or Turkish stu- 
dent in the higher stages cannot do without French or German, 
since the specialised technical literature may not be available 
in Turkish or Rumanian. In making a language like Urdu 
(which is the speech of an intellectually backward class, in com- 
parison with languages like English, French, and German, for 
instance) the medium of instruction for the highest classes in 
a university established among peoples speaking various langu- 
ages other than Urdu, the primary aim of a university in impart- 
ing exact knowledge has not been much advanced, even by 
going to an enormous expense in getting standard English, 
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French, and German. works in the different science and arts sub- 
jects (History, Economics, Philosophy,.etc.) translated into that 
language. I have been told that the students follow the Eng- 
lish books better, as. the atmosphere, so to say, is there already 
in English and it has not yet been developed in Urdu. The 
same. observation will also hold good for other languages in a 
Similar stage. One is reminded of the humorous poem of 
Rabindranath Tagore on the invention of footwear: King Sim- 
pleton was anxious not to soil his feet with dust, and. Minister 
Idiot first recommended sweeping the whole earth with brooms 
to clear the dust, and when this acted in a contrary way, he 
wanted to cover the roads with leather; and then an old leather- 
worker recommended that each individual might better cover his 
own feet, and thus they invented the shoe, In other words, it is 
not necessary to go in for a wholesale replacing of English or an 
accepted language of higher culture, and set about translating 
as much as possible of the entire literature in a particular sub- 
ject. Up to a certain stage, teach only or mainly through the 
mother-tongue or the accepted literary language; in the highest 
stages, through both, and failing the mother-tongue, through the 
internationally accepted language. But whenever feasible the 
mother-tongue is to be employed. The present writer may men- 
tion a bit of personal experience. Following the practice of 
giving class lectures in the English language, he was in the 
habit of using only English for teaching Bengali and other 
Indian linguistics to M.A. students in the university, students 
who were also all Bengalis like himself. This was certainly an 
intriguing, and to some extent an exasperating, situation: a Ben- 
gali professor lecturing in English to Bengali students on the 
history of their mother-tongue. The students, however, were 
given the option to write their answers in the examination in 
either Bengali or English, but they were wamed that their 
Bengali mist’ not be-a mixed jargon using English technical 
terms. The lecturing in: English was done deliberately with a view 
10. keeping up familiarity with English, as there is still а mass of 
literature: on’ Indian linguistics in English which has not yet been 
translated гапа. which students cannot ignore; But. from 1948, 
atthe request of the students: themselyes—a good many ‘of whom 
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confessed their difficulty in following a lecture in English and in 
„taking down notes in English—the knowledge of the English lan- 
guage has largely deteriorated with the spread of education, it 
must be confessed, particularly as the students are gradually 
divesting themselves of the notion that the leaming of English 
is the be-all and end-all of education—he has been lecturing to 
them in Bengali—not without a little regret at the passing away 
of a tradition under which he had himself grown up. 

But it may be questioned—how far was the average student 
"benefited by the use of a foreign medium like English? And 
‘here my own experience agrees with the general sentiment—the 
time and energy spent in learning a difficult foreign language 
Jike English can generally be more profitably employed in get- 
ting a real education through the mother-tongue. When learn- 
ing in a foreign language which is badly taught and imperfectly 
understood, most school students simply try to memorise, for as 
«close a reproduction as possible, their history or geography or 
geometry lessons. In Bengal side by side with “High English 
‘Schools’, there are ‘Vernacular Schools’ where up to a certain 
standard (fourth year before Matriculation) everything is taught 
through the mother-tongue. Boys who come from such “Vernacu- 
lar Schools’ join a ‘High School’ in the fourth class, to read there 
for four years before sitting for the Matriculation. When the 
"writer was promoted to the fourth class, some new boys from out- 
‘side were admitted into it. They were from ‘Vernacular Schools’, 
and my co-pupils and I found to our anger and dismay that they 
"were much better than ourselves in all subjects—Bengali, History, 
‘Geography, Mathematics, and Elementary Science, whereas we 
«could only pride ourselves on our better knowledge of English. 

A progressive replacement of the foreign language by the 
-mother-tongue should be the only proper way to bring in a 
saner educational system, retaining the foreign culture-language 
in the higher stages for some time to come. India and Burma, 
Tndo-China and Indonesia, and the non-Russian States of the 
Soviet Union are in a different situation from China and the 
Near Eastern countries and the countries of Eastern Europe, 
as in. the, former group some great foreign language—English, 
‘French, Dutch, or Russian—is already the language of higher 
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education and culture. 


The principle of gradual replacement of the foreign culture- 
language for general education being accepted, without taboo- 
ing it for students who go in for higher scientific and cultural 
studies, the first matter to attract theattention of educationists- 
should be the preparation of the required technical vocabulary. 
In India there are points of view in conflict with each other. 
One is in favour of wholesale Indianisation, to the extent of 
translating. Calcium-naphthol-sulphonate as Cürnatu-Uttailava- 
Sulbayiya and Nitro-chloro-benzene as Bhüyanira -dhüpenya. 
The other recommends the retention of certain indispensable in- 
ternational words, especially those referring to articles and pro- 
cesses not known before, and having our own translations of 
words which involve a thought-process, and would leave inter- 
national expressions like the above chemical formulae intact. 
The conflict can be resolved only by coming to a decision as. 
to how far the demands of patriotism can compromise with: 
internationalism and with educational efficiency for an interim: 
period as well as for the future. 

With our civilisation becoming а world-civilisation, our edu- 
cation systems must recognise, in the case of those who would’ 
go in for intellectual pursuits, the necessity for learning two or 
more languages over and above the mother-tongue. The pro- 
blem of the minorities in different parts of the world, who will 
have to study one language in addition to their home language, 
will continue, at least for some time, so long as they have the 


inclination and the necessity to retain this h 
Based on a thorough 


ability to use it pro 
connected langu 


ome language. 
acquaintance with one's mother-tongue and’ 
perly in speaking and writing (or with the 
age accepted in lieu of the actual home langua- 
age), even a most intensive study of one or more foreign langu- 
ages, as experience has amply proved it in India and China (to: 
mention two important non-European countries) and elsewhere, 
will not lead to any psychological harm, but will on the contrary: 
help greatly to enrich the cultural life of humanity as a whole. 


The Year Book of Education 1949, Section VIII. 
Published by Evans Brothers Ltd., Russell Square, London, in asso- 
ciation with The University of London Institute of Education. 
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There is an old Hindi proverb which is current in Eastern 
Tndia—ap ruci khama, par ruci pahirnd, which means, “eat 
according to your own taste, but dress according to others’ 
taste”, and this injunction men and women follow instinctively 
all over the world. 

This of course is true of fashion in men and women’s dress, 
more than in anything else; but basically, the dress of particular 
country or area is dependent upon the climatic and economic 

‚ factors, In India, in the matter of food, in spite of diversity 
there is a general common Indianness; but in the matter of 
dress, there are nowadays sharp distinctions, and these are 
largely the result of climatic conditions as well as cultural 
impositions. 

India, including the other political unit of Pakistan, shows 
extreme diversities of climate. Thus in the hot and moist lands 
of the South and the East, from Bengal along the coasts of 
Eastern India right down to Malabar and the Western coasts, 
there is very little cold, and people do not experience any 
extremes of temperature during the greater part of the year. 
In Bengal we have a brief spell of cold weather for about a 
month and a half. But most of Bengal falls mainly within the 
hot and moist zone. 2 

On the other hand, in North India, the climate can go to 
extremes, during summer and winter. It is quite normal to 
have over 100°F, even sometimes approaching 120°, in Bihar 
and U.P. and the Panjab. And in Delhi and Lahore during 
winter a fire in the room is a great comfort. So these extremes 
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of temperature there necessitate different kinds of habiliment. 
from what would be required in the extreme South; and peo- 
ple's dress varies accordingly. 

'This diversity of dress becomes very much patent to anyone: 
who travels from one end of India to the other. And yet the 
general feeling that India is one nation and one people is bring- 
ing in once again an attempt to have a more or less uniform: 
dress for the whole of India, with certain variations which are 
made necessary because of the special climatic conditions. Of 
that we shall speak later. 

In the matter of dress materials, India is believed to h 
given to the world cotton and cotton 
have been in vogue throughout the whole of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Asia and India, and from India cotton spread to the 
lands of the Middle East, and further to the West. 

Cotton cloth has been found in very early sites in Me 
mia, and the Ancient Greeks who dr 
and linen cloth knew of cotton also by a name which was con- 


nected with the Sanskrit name of the river Indus (Sindhu), 
viz, Sindon. But right up to medieval times, 
ever, did not become so well 


ave 
goods. Cotton appears to 


sopota- 
essed primarily in woollen 


cotton, how- 
accepted in Europe, and medic- 
val European writers indulged in wild stories of a kind of wool 
grown on lambs which trees gave birth to, and from this kind 
of tree-born sheep cotton was obtained. We may note the 
German word for cotton—Baum-wolle, which means ‘tree-wool’. 

With the cultivation of cotton, the art of Weaving also appears 
to have been known in India from very a 


ncient times—long 
before the advent of the Aryans. Wool appears not to have 
been in vogue in India before 


the Northerners from the colder 
climates, namely, the Aryans, came into India. 


Linen and other stuffs (ksauma in Sanskrit) which were 
extracted from bark fibres from various kinds of plants like the 
hemp, the linseed and the jute appear also to have been native 
to India. But cotton, because of the warm nature of the Indian 
climate generally, became exceedingly popular, and the Indians 
in ancient and medieval times excelled all other nations im 
the manufacture of the finest cotton stu 
Dacca Muslin became world-famous. 
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But there is no lack of good woollen stuffs also in India, and 
from fairly high antiquity too. Among these the pride of place 
is to be given to the Kashmir Shawls, where the decorative skill 
of the Indian embroidery artists produced a kind of raiment 
which was at the same time warm and soft and superb in 
beauty. 

The story of Adam and Eve in Heaven, as we read in the 
Jewish legend, reflects only the situation in primitive society 
when men and women used a bunch of leaves hanging from a 
string to hide their nudity. This most primitive kind of vest- 
ment has continued among some of our primitive tribes even 
to the present day, and we see representations of this leaf 
coverings in Indian art of a thousand or.1500 years ago. The 
Juangs or Patuas of Orissa are still such a people, and until very 
recently their women clothed themselves with what in effect 
was just a bunch of leaves. 


The primitive peoples in India, as in other parts of the world, 
wove stuffs in small looms, which could be very long but gene- 
rally were not very wide—ordinarily a couple of spans or even 
less in width. The pimitive dress was a loin-cloth of this width, 
and those who could afford it would sew two or more pieces 
side by side and make it a little wider, so that the loin-cloth 
would come up just above the knee or even a little lower. 

‘That was the dress of the Indian man over the greater part 
of the country before people from colder climates accustomed 
to wear fuller garments came to India-from Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor, and from the Caucasus regions, and latterly from 
Central Asia. This short loin-cloth, reaching only up to the 
knee, we find in vogue throughout history right down to our 
own times, although among the higher classes longer loin-cloths 
—the present-day dhótis-reaching up to the ankle, are also 
found. 

The art of sewing cloth into made garments was not much 
favoured in ancient india. Feople preferred to have two or 
more pieces of loose, unsewn lengths of cloth as garments. This 
is a very ancient way of dress which we find still current in 
many parts of the world, e.g., in East Africa. 
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The ancient Arabs also had two unsewn pieces of cloth *o 
cover the lower part as well as the upper part of the body; 
and in the Mecca pilgrimage pious Muslims have to discard all 
sewn garments and to wear in the old Arab fashion only two 
pieces of unsewn cloth, which form the ihram or special and 
ceremonial pilgrim's dress in Mecca. 

The history of Indian dress has not been 
particularly with reference to the earlier periods. But there 
is abundant material from the middle of the first millennium 
before Christ and a little earlier, in the shape of both literary 
remains and specimens of Indi 


an art—terracotta and other sta- 
tuettes going back to pre-Maurya times (before the 4th cen- 


tury zc), and bronze figures and stone sculptures and bas- 
reliefs, as well as fresco paintings. 

In the Vedas we find occasional references to the garments 
which were worn by the Aryan-speaking peor 


ple of Northern 
India 3000 years from now. Wool Was very much in vogue 


among the Vedic Aryans, as they were a people who came from 
colder climates, and being largely nomadic they depended upon 
their cattle and horses and sheep and goats; and originally living 
in regions where the cotton did not grow, they could not use 
cotton cloth. 

In the Upanayana or Initiation Ceremony which every Aryan 
boy had to undergo and which ceremony is still in vogue among 
three higher castes of the Hindus, viz, Brahmans, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas, the boy is first given a girdle made of a kind of 
grass, and then another girdle with a bit of deer-skin tied to it, 
and finally comes the girdle made of strands of cotton thread, 
which, after the initiation, one has to wear all through life con- 
tinually. This is the Upavita or ‘the Sacred Thread’ worn by 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. The final adoption of the 
cotton thread is symbolical of the adoption of cotton as the 
common dress material in India, 

The Parsis or Zoroastrians 
Aryan tradition of Iran, and their girdle is made 
thread (known as kushti). The Arv 
to have consisted of three pieces o 
used as a loin-cloth, an 


properly investigated, 


in India have kept up the old 


up of woollen 
an’s dress in India appears 
f unsewn cloth—one to be 
other as a cloak for the upper part ot 
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the body, and the third one as a turban for the head. This 
«dress became a traditional Hindu dress, and undoubtedly both 
Non-Aryans and Aryans in India co-operated in its evolution 
and practically universal adoption. In medieval Bengal, we 
find in one of the early Bengali texts a statement of this kind 
of apparel as being the correct thing for a gentleman: ëk khan 
kachiya pindhe, ar khan mathaé bandhée, ar khan dila sarva 
gaé (one piece he wears by tucking between his legs; another 


"piece he ties round his head; and with another piece he covered 


all his body). 
This Hindu dress, viz, an unsewn piece of cloth of varying 
width and length tucked or tied at the waist and going up to 
-or below the knees and sometimes as far low as the ankles, the 
characteristic Indian dhóti of the present day, combined with. 
-another piece of unsewn cloth of a much wider length to cover 
the upper body or to be neatly folded and kept dangling on the 
‘shoulders, together with a third piece, generally long and with- 
out much breadth, to be tied round the head as a turban— 
this is the basic dress of Hindu India. Something analogous 
to this is found almost all over India; and in particular, this 
‘dress is still in vogue, specially among the Hindus, throughout 
the greater part of India. Only where the climate demands it, 
some kind of sewn coat with full or half sleeves, its length 

st or even below, is used. ` 
re of course nowadays Very much affected, 
but trousers are primarily a foreign imposition. A Brahman 
dressed in these three pieces of cloth (and sometimes, when the 
climate does not require it, the head cloth is discarded) resem: 
"bles the ancient Greek, at least to some extent, in the matter of 
ther Hindus will not 


‘his dress. Orthodox Brahmans and o 


ligious rites and partake of their food 


«coming to the wai 
Sewn trousers & 


‘usually perform their re 


in any other dress than this. 
“In the Vedas it is this kind of dress which is suggested. The 


lower garment later came to be known as the dhotra or ‘the 
washed garment’, or adhévasa, and the upper garment was 
‘known as uttariya; and the turban was the usnisa. They had 
4n ancient times sandals or leather shoes, or wooden clogs, all 
«of which are still in vogue. It will not, therefore, be difficult 
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to find in India people who dress almost in 
their ancestors did 9500 or 3000 years ago. 


The simplicity of this dress combined with the warm nature- 
of the climate has made this possible. It has been observed 
that in certain parts of India clothes are a nuisance—they make- 
people feel uncomfortable, particularly during summer, so that 
to get into clothes at all excepting а waist-cloth is Revolution. 
No. 1, and to have tight-fitting clothes (rather th 
ments which could be easily discarded) would 
No. 2: On the other hand, for economic reasons, when cloth 
stuffs are becoming dearer and dearer, people find it cheaper 
to adopt trousers or even shorts in place of the wide flowing 
dhoti requiring double or treble the amount of cloth. Outdoor 


life, and work in the fields and factories, and the habit of sitting. 
on chairs and benches are also 


now becoming responsible for 
bringing in a change in Indian dress, even in the warmer areas, 


ndia has also changed a good! 
although certain old basic patterns are: 


icity and climate, 


the same Way as 


an loose gar- 
be Revolution: 


ankles, and 


en also fastened 
ilar girdle knotte 


As for the upper, part of the p, 
have it fully covered, They 
similar unsewn cloth as y 
and the back, But that 
be at times tied round 
ture and painting we see that this 
of dress for women in India, and this dress Survivi 
recently in Malabar, and in 

In many part 
lower garment fr 
and frequently 


this was tied’ 
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exposed, were exceedingly common, e.g, in Bali Island aud. 
other parts of Indonesia until recently. But the Aryan dress for 
women appears to have been fuller, and, according to our pre- 
sent-day standards, more decorous. From ancient Iranian sculp- 
ture of the time of the Achaemenian Emperors, we can form. 
some idea about the Aryan dress in Iran both for men and 
women. The women there had always a kind of upper cloth 
to cover the body above the waist, and this upper cloth was 
also made to act as a wimple or veil covering the head. 

This scantiness of dress both for women and men made some. 
Central Asian people observe to Hiuen Ts’ang, the Chinese 
pilgrim in India early in the 7th century A-D., when he expres- 
sed his determination to come to India, that the people of 
India went about half-naked. But it was not exactly the case; 
for garments were worn for comfort and when they found, 
owing to the climate, greater comfort in having scanty clothes, 
they did not feel ashamed to go about in scanty dress. 

At the same time, their vanity was more than satisfied by 
costly jewellery of gold and silver and precious stones as well 
as of beads, which people always wore. Thus, for example. 
from the Ajanta pictures, we see that a young prince is dressed 
in a narrow loin-cloth not reaching his knees even, and with a 
vary narrow uttariya or chadar (or scarf) and a cloth turban 
round his head, but yet he displays on his person jewellery of 
various kinds—chains and chaplets for the neck, sometimes made 
of seed pearls and passing in a thick girdle from the left 


shoulder down below to the waist, as well as bracelets of vari- 


ous kinds on his hands. Women also similarly sported am 
excess of jewellery on their person. 

From before the beginning of the Christian era when large 
bands of Central Asian invaders began to pour into India as 
the Iranian-speaking Sakas (Scythians) and others, and then 
subsequently the Huns and other Turkish tribes, the dress of 
North-Western India had perforce to undergo a modification. 
In the Panjab and Kashmir woollen garments were made neces- 
sary because of the climate. In the Mahabharata, we have an 
interesting passage inewhich a man from Northern Panjab—the 
Vahika country—finding himself in the land of the Kurus (i.e. 


* 
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the Upper Duab in U.P.), E home-sick for his wife and 
ily i ade to sing in this strain: 

— fair = dressed in fine blanket cloth, is lying 
on her bed, thinking of me, her Vahika man, who am DOW, 
sojourning in this land of the Kurus’—(s@ nu brhati gauri, 
süksma-kambala-vàsini, mam anusmarati — $ete vahikam 
kuruvasinam). 

The present-day Indian women's sari (or sadi), which is also 
used by Muslim ladies of high rank in West Pakistan, originated 
from the lower garment of ancient India. The upper garment 
has become the odhana(6rhna) or 6dhani (rhni) or chüdar 
for women in North India. The lower garment by itself was 


increased in length and also in breadth, and then it evolved 
into the present-day Indian sari. 


This sari is now the most distinctiv: 
but we are not sure how old it is by 
and paintings it would appear that t 
and largely adopted probably some 
"originally in those are 
and women were in 
lower limbs and the 

This sari fe 


e Indian women's garment, 
itself. From our sculptures 
he sari became established 
time after 1000 aj», and 
as where the upper Barment was discarded, 
need of one single garment for both the 
upper part of the body including the head, 
an paintings, particularly 
ancient Indian sculpture; which shows 
Ë women's clothing. The sari, however, 
universally regarded as a most elegant 
en; and time and often Indian women 
d by European and other foreigners on 
and gracefulness of their sari, and Indian 
atulated on the good sense displayed by 
ven when they go abroad. 
9n or silk or rayon, or very 
from 44 to 48 
it is draped round the body, 
a knot or with 


being tucked at 


a most graceful and elegant 
the lines of 
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sari reaches up to the ankles, and a very perfect balance is thus 
preserved between the upper limbs and the lower, the draping 
of the sari round the lower limbs giving this garment a columnar 
character. 

There are dozens of local or provincial ways of wearing the 
sari in India; and the most beautiful of them is the one (this is 
according to my own personal taste) which is current among 
the women of the Upper Ganges Valley and Gujarat, in which 
a few pleats are made to dangle at the front from the waist 
downwards before the sari passes along the upper limbs. This, 
combined with an ōrhnā or upper garment, gives a dress which 
is beautiful and elegant, and at the same time suggests a com- 
parison with the Doric peplos of ancient Greek women. 

The Bengali way of wearing the sari, which is slightly differ- 
ent from this, is now affected by educated ladies all over India. 
There is also the South-Indian way, in which the sari is never 
made to cover the head as a wimple—the South Indian women 
always keep the head free, so that their habit of wearing fresh 
flowers round their elegant hair knots can be shown to best 
advantage; whereas covering the head with a part of the sari 
as a wimple is de rigueur in Northern India, particularly among 
married women. 

To come back to men’s dress. A dhoti or loin-cloth, short or 
long, an órhna or chadar or upper garment to use as a loose 
cloak for the shoulders and the chest and back, and another piece 
of cloth as a turban, this dress is, as has been said, the common 
Hindu man's dress. But everywhere Hindus have not kept up 
this dress. It is only in the Ganges Valley, in Assam, in Bengal, 
in Orissa, in the Deccan and in the South, that this dress is still 
in vogue. Very largely the trousers and a kind of short or long 
coat with the inevitable turban have invaded the dhoti area. 

In the Panjab, at one time the dhóti and sari were equally 
current among the people, but persistent Central Asian and 
Iranian influences have made sewn garments like trousers and 
a shirt for the upper body the commonest form of dress in the 
lands of the North-West; and from there, these have also filtered 
down into North India, Central India, Eastern India and the 
Deccan, but not so much into the South. 
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In the South the dhóti is frequently worn in the fashion of the 
“South-Eastern Asian and Indonesian sarong. The sarong is a 
-cylinder, so to say, of cloth, made by sewing the ends of a long 
single piece, and the wearer simply gets into it and tucks it at 
the waist with a knot, or fixes with a belt. In South India, among 
Tamilians and Malayalis, one end of the dhóti is not tucked 
between the legs and fixed at the back, with a mass of hanging 
pleats in the front, as is done in the North, It is rather the entire 
dhoti cloth which is folded and made to go round the body and 
drape it round like a cylinder. In Maharashtra, the women wear 
the sari with one end coming between the legs and being tuck- 
ed at the back, in the style of the dhoti for men. This style of 
wearing the sari has also been adopted by certain groups in the 
"South, but this never became accepted in the North. 


Incidentally, it may be said that Bengali Muslim agricultural 
labourers and sailors brought back fro 


m Burma the South- 
Eastern Asian and Indonesian sarong, y 


£ which in India is known 
by its Burmese name (lounggyi or lungi), and from Bengali 
Muslims this has to some extent been adopted by Bengali 


Hindus as an informal home Wear. Muslims of other parts of 

India have also largely taken to it. It is also spreading among 
Hindus from Bihar sojourning in Bengal. 

The rigours of North Indian winter make it necessary for 

‹ ing garments, and that is Why trousers 

vogue in Northern India, During winter 


oollen clothes in the North, and cotton 
‘during summer, Indian trousers are sometimes loose and baggy 


like the European pajamas (pajamas or pyjamas are loose 
‘trousers which the English and other Europeans took over from 
‘India as part of their ‘sleeping suits’), 

Horsemen in North India prefer to have trou 


close-fitting below the knee, and the famous Rajput horsemen 
‘of Rajasthan and the Jats and other fighting peoples of the 
‘Panjab, who are also great riders, favoured this special type of 


trousers, large and baggy above the knees and close-fitting below 
tthe knee to the ankle. 


This. gave the f. 
‘lower limbs, р 


people would prefer w 


amous ‘Jodhpur Breeches’, 


: С To protect the 
articularly during campaigns, in 


India’ the Sikhs 
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and others employed long bandage-like pieces of woollen cloth 
to cover their legs from knee to the ankle. This was adopted 
Фу the British Indian Army as a part of soldiers’ dress in India, 
and it has also spread to Europe with its Indian name patti 
(putty or putties): ) 

"The Sikhs, again, when they were campaigning against the 
Moguls in the 18th century, being forced to become rebels as 
they were persecuted for their religion, adopted as an essential 
part of a Sikh fighter’s dress a pair of short breeches which they 
called kacch. This short breeches were also adopted by the 
British as a convenient and rough-and-ready form of military 
‘dress, particularly when mobility or activity in hill regions was 
needed, and are now known as Shorts. 

Along with Jodhpur breeches, these shorts and putties also 
become India’s great contribution to the military dress of the 
"world. When people in other parts of India would wear a dhoti, 
in the regions which would be very cold in the winter, and in 
the Himalayan areas, people would normally wear trousers, 
€.g. in the Panjab, and in Kashmir and Nepal and other Hima- 
layan tracts. Curiously enough, in Kathiawar also, trousers, 
which are tight-fitting below the knee, are very common among 
the Kathis and some other tribes, although the Gujarat climate 
is not so cold as that of the Panjab. No Brahman in 
India, following the old way of life, would dream of sitting 
down to a ritual of worship in anything but dhoti and the upper 
‘garment, But owing to rigours of climate, trousers are permitted 
in the Himalayan regions and elsewhere. 

The Scythians and other Central Asian peoples who began 
‘to come to India from the 3rd century B.C. wore baggy trousers, 
and these impressed themselves upon India being further rein- 
forced by the fresh arrival of foreigners from Iran. For the 
"Women's dress, from the Greek times onwards, close-fitting sewn 
‘garments also were introduced. We have, for example, in Gan- 
‘dhara sculptures representation of two types of women’s dress, 
in ancient India, the typical Indian dress for women of two 
pieces of urisewn: cloth, one for the upper-limbs and the other 
for the waist downwards, and the typical Greek dress—the Tonian 
Khitón. жо 2 i 
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But curiously enough, Indian princes and Gods and Bodhi- 
sattvas in the Gandhara area (which corresponds with the North- 
Western Frontier) show the typical Hindu dress which is quite 
beautiful in itself—the dhoti coming down to the ankles, leather 
sandals, and upper garment or chadar covering the chest, and a 
turban. This kind of Indian dress for men passed out of India 
with Buddhism; and in Central Asia, in China and Japan, 
Bodhisattvas and Indian Gods and Kings are dressed in this 
Indian way, a long dhoti with pleats in front, a chādar either 
covering the chest and back or loosely thrown on the shoulders, 
and a turban. So too in Indo-China and Indonesia. 

But after the Central Asian nomads began to establish them- 
selves in India, people became familiar with trousers; and even 
from pre-Muhammadan times, it would appear that the trousers 
were first adopted by Indians as a part of their military costume,. 
and then its use spread among civilians. 

Women’s dress, in those areas where the trousers became: 
accepted by men, underwent some changes similarly. The 
nomad women brought a kind of loose skirt (rather than a piece 
of unsewn cloth) as a nether garment. This kind of loose skirt 
became accepted in the Panjab 
Western U.P. and Rajasthan. 
ghagrd. It is tied at the wa 
through the upper part of tl 
the ankles. 


, and from there it spread to 
It is now known as lahanga or 
ist by means of a string passing. 
he garment, and it reaches down to 


This lahanga has certain advantages ove: 
the lahanga there are to be worn a bodice 
top of that an órhm4 or chadar (i.e. scarf). Н 
Panjab and in Rajasthan as well as in үү 


largely in place of the sari, which became confined to the home 
and intimate family circle and in ritual worship. Right down to 
the middle of the last century, this was the common dress of the 
Panjab Hindu women-only in the Panjab a long shirt like a 


bodice coming below the waist and with full sleeves replaced 
the choli or the tight-fitting bodice coming above the elbow 
and sometimes exposed at the back. On the top of these there 
was in the Panjab a fairly big chadar or du-patté or scarf to 
cover the head. ў 


г the sari and with 
(choli) and on the 
indu women in the 
estern U.P. took this up 
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In the present-day Panjab, Hindu and Sikh women commonly 
wear loose big trousers (called salwar) which seem to be a 
very recent imposition, from about the end of the last century 
or beginning of the present, in imitation of the Panjab and 
Afghanistan Muslim women's dress. Muslim women particularly 
of the upper classes in North India were quite early affected 
by the dress of Persian women, in which trousers inside a loose 


gown were in vogue. 
In India, frequently th 
and Muslim ladies in North 


to the aristocracy, sometimes sp : 
up to the knee and tight-fitting below the knee. This cannot be 


described as being aesthetically a very satisfactory or beautiful 
dress for women, and Muslim ladies who have abandoned the 
pardah and mix with men on terms of social equality have very 
wisely discarded their tight-fitting trousers for either the loose 

an fashion-artists at one time adop- 


salwar (which even Europe one 
ted and tried to make popular as ‘the harem skirt) or for the 
India and in Bengal. 


sari, particularly as wom in North 
The saluxir, it would appear, was not at all in use among 
Hindu and Sikh women a hundred years ago. In pictures giving 
costumes of the Panjab three or four generations ago, Hindu 
and Sikh women wore most commonly the lahanga with the piri- 
han or shirt and the du-patta or the scarf, and also the sari. But 
it would appear that the predominance of the Muslims in the 
b forced the Hindus and Sikhs to adopt 


population of the Panja 
the salwar for their women when they would come out, and 


gradually it also invaded the home. 
The salwar for women has to some extent spread among 


Hindus in other parts of India as much as the lahang has. The 
lahanga or skirt came down as far south as Andhra-desha and 
even "Tamil Nadu, where it became confined to girls in their 
early teens only. It came to be used by young girls as a new 
thing in women's fashion; and then, for athletic sports and 
cycling and outdoor life, its convenience as contrasted with the 
sari has made it acceptable, although to a very limited extent, 
to non-Panjab women, both Hindu and Muslim, within India 


itself. 


SC(1)—10 


e upper loose gown was abandoned, 
India, particularly those belonging 
orted trousers which were loose 
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'In the matter of head-dress and foot-wear, there is a good 
deal of variety. The basic head-dress is the turban which is a 
piece of cloth of varying length wound round the head in differ- 
ent styles. It takes quite a long time to prepare an elaborately 
"bound' turban, and for the sake of convenience and economy 
of time people are discarding the various types of elaborate 
turbans, the length of cloth, the dyeing and also gold and other 
embroidery making them also very costly. 

There was a tendency to have imitations of these bound-up 
turbans—these camouflage turbans are just caps which outward- 
ly imitated a very well set up turban of the old type. The beauti- 
ful Maratha turbans which the Ministers of the Peshw; 
the Maharashtrian Brahmans used to wear 
with. They are wearing now just caps whi 
a typical old-style Maratha turban. 


In Bengal, too, formerly the type of turban which was in use 
was discarded for sewn and made-up caps, imitating turbans 
made of loose cloth—these came to be known as pirali turbans 
and shamlas, before they were finally discarded, and the Bengalis 
became conspicuous during the second half of the 19th century 
as a people with ‘naked heads’ (Nanga-sir Bangali). But the 
tendency to discard head-dresses is now noticed over the greater 
part of India, and particularly among the student community. 

Ancient Indian turbans, as in sculptures and paintings, were 
sometimes quite elaborate. A very popular type which we find 
in the oldest Indian sculptures as in Barhut and in Sanchi and 
in the earliest Ajanta paintings has a round knob in front. 
Various turban designs are found in ancient and medieval 


Indian art. Prof, Hermann Goetz, the eminent German Indologist 
and Historian of Indian Art, 1 


the Mogul court 
dress was largely based- i 
the Mogul turban which we find 


as and 
are rarely to be met 
ch have the shape of 


The Bengali turban we still see in pictures—it was r 
voluminous and was 


{| ather 
something like a big wheel round the 


head. 
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A representation of it we find in pictures of Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, and in the traditional figures of the God Karttikéya or 
Skanda in the Durga image groups. This was simplified to a 
made-up cap-turban which professional men—lawyers and 
doctors—during the latter part of the last century used to wear. 
And this is now virtually discarded. 

The Maratha turban was of various sorts—a very heavy one 
which we see in pictures of the Maratha Army under the 
Peshwas, and the small elegant turban generally made of vivid 
red silk with a splash of gold embroidery at the top. But now, 
alas! this has degenerated into a made-up turban-cap. The South 
Indian turban is a simple affair, generally white in colour, small 
än shape with a splash of plain gold embroidery from one end 
to the other in front above the brow. 

The Sikh turban is a big one and it is a bit top-heavy and 
one sees just above the brow the white or red skull cap round 
which this turban is wound. The prominence of Sikh soldiers, 
‘both infantry and cavalry in the Indian Army, has made this 
turban quite well-known outside India. 

The Pathan turban is an elegant affair—it is rather slight in 
its form, lightly wound round a tall conical embroidered cap 
either red or green or some other colour, with a scarf end float- 
ing like a feather at the top. But the most popular form of 
‘turban latterly among the aristocracy all over India was the 
Rajput safa. This was of very vivid colours like the Sikh turban, 
‘generally of fine muslin dyed in Jaipur or Bikaner in various 
colours, and gracefully tied round the head with one ear covered 
and with a fringe shown at the top. 

There is the Marwari Bania or merchants turban (which also 
used to be worn by Rajputs in early days) which consists of a 
very fine and long string of cloth, generally yellow or saffron 
in colour, wound in many folds above the head and looking 
like an elaborate skull-cav. There were various types of other 
turbans which have gradually given place to caps imitating 
them, e.g, the Parsi turban, and the turban (generally white) 
resembling the Maharashtrian and the Marwari which is worn 
by Maithil Brahmans (now made into a cap-turban), etc. Simi- 
Jarly the Vohra and other Muslim communities of Western 
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India wear a kind of round made-up cap-turban covered with 
gold lace. , l 

There are various terms in different parts of India for these 
types of turbans, e.g., pag, pagdi, bida, murétha (Sanskrit, 
munda-vesta, ‘that which is wound round the head’), etc.; and: 
there are names in the Dravidian languages as well. 

At the present day, however, all these colourful and varied 
turbans are going to the wall. For convenience, the turban is 
being discarded, as it has been done in Bengal, and in many 
other parts of India, excepting the North, where the turban- 
habit still persists. Those who wore turbans 
now for a very ugly round felt cap, black, grey or chocolate in 
colour, which ill-accords with the Indian dress and with the- 
Indian features. One does not know h 
un-aesthetic head-gear came to be 

A round cloth cap which is the 
popular white Gandhi cap was in 
men as a sort of light head-gear in 
cap sometimes had el 
on it. The famous 


are abandoning it 


ow this most unseemly and 


adopted. 


ancestor of the present-day- 


ite, and the Euro- 
likely that cheap Italian felt caps 


Turks themselves discarded it has 


Cap, the felt imitation Turkish fe. 
hat-all these соті, 
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it was made of dark velvet with beautiful embroidered patterns 
all round. But the Gurkha regiments in the British Indian Army 
used to have these little round caps which would be strapped 
round the chin. Fortunately through Mahatma Gandhis in- 
fluence and that of the Congress, this ugly black felt cap is 
‘being largely replaced by a far more elegant cap of white home- 
spun cotton khaddar—the famous Gandhi cap of present-day 


India. 
We may note that with the spread of education the gradual 
tendency is now to eschew all colourful dress, particularly 
f course tribal peoples who on gala 


among men. There are o 
occasions sport vivid colours on their persons. The simpler pri- 


mitive tribes of Central and Eastern India like the Gonds, the 
various Kol peoples like the Mundas, the Santals, the Sawaras, 
etc, and the Oraons, dress themselves (particularly their 
women) with flowers, and with red-bordered saris and dhotis, 
and they put on their persons various kinds of coloured beads 
and ornaments of brass or bell-metal. 

But the hill tribes of Assam like the Nagas have most colour- 
d-gear as well as their weapons 
olours and sometimes coloured 
dress is now looked upon as 
rticularly among the educa- 
st with the vivid colours 


ful costumes, in which their hea 
are trimmed with feathers of all ci 
hair. To put on too colourful a 
indicating a primitive mentality, pa 
ted groups—this is quite in contra 
sported by some American people in their bush-shirts. 

Regarding foot-wear, a good deal of India went bare-footed, 
and until quite recently, it was not customary for women to wear 
shoes or sandals in many parts of the country. So, too, even in 
the bleak and cold Scottish Highlands, women went bare-footed 
during the greater part of the year. Foot-wear is a necessity 
in the sandy regions as well as in the colder regions of the North, 
and in the mountains. The Pathans and the Maharashtrians very 
commonly use sandals (chaplis, chappals) of classical patterns, 
and these have now spread all over India. 

The typical Indian footwear was à kind of slipper open at 
the heel (these are known in Bengal as chatis), and there are 
shoes with the toe upturned known as naigra-jutas, which are 
very popular in the North. Shoes of European pattern whether 
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with lace or without are now quite popular. The orthodox pue 
wear wooden clogs with a knob between the big toe and the 
' next toe to keep it attached to the foot; and this m 
wooden footwear can be compared with the getas of Japan and 
the sabots of Holland, Belgium and France. Elegant forms of 
nügrü shoes sometimes made in silk and with embroidery, and 
sandals with straps in all kinds of beautiful trimmed leather, 
are popular with Indian ladies at the present day. [ 

With the development of Indian nationalism, the Indiam 
intelligentsia has been feeling for the last two generations the: 
need for having a common dress for the whole of India. 
Nationalistic-religious movements like the Arya Samaj preferred 
to go back to the old Hindu dress as far as possible, and this 
led to a reaction in favour of the dhoti and the upper garment 
among the Panjab Hindus, and Hindus of North India also who: 
Were getting more and more accustomed to trousers, At the same 
time. it was felt that trousers or shorts are more business-like 
for rough and ready work. 

The Congress has gradually evolved 
and this is generally worn all over 
which is quite a simple and ele 


coarse white cotton home- 
Indian 


a sort of pan-Indian dress, 
India. The Gandhi cap 
gant head-dress, being made of 
spun (khaddar), was adopted by the 
National Congress latterly as a badge of nationalist 
aspiration. Gradually through Congress example, а dhóti reach- 
ing up to the ankle and worn in the North Indian fashion, a 
kurta от Indian tunic of the style which was made popular for 


the whole of India by the Bengalis, together with a Gandhi cap 
and a pair of sandals, bec 


ame the generally accepted dress for 
Indian nationalist workers 


To that was added a short waist-coat, of thick khaddar home- 
spun stuff and generally of some dark 


| colour, which was wom 
above the tunic. India's popular Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlat 
Nehru, popularised this kind of waist-coat which h 


andi or Jaw 
a sed a scarf 
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waistcoat. This may be declared to be a kind of Common Dress 


for the whole of India. Only those who are accustomed to use 


trousers can use loose or tight trousers in place of the dhoti. 


A buttoned-up coat, of woollen home-spun, can be used in 
winter above the dhoti or trousers. Like the Kulha Pehlevi or 
the Pehlevi cap for the present-day Iranians, this kind of dress 
may be looked upon as being distinctive of present-day India, 
and Muslim nationalists also wore it as much as Hindus. For 
women, a sari made of khaddar, with or without a scarf, and 


sandals have also come into vogue- 
The Indian aristocratic circles wore garments of silk stuffs 
al, or Madura in South 


made at Banaras, Berhampore in Beng: 
India, and they are as colourful as they are gorgeous with their 
gold embroidery. For gala occasions, Indian women always wear 
them, whenever they can afford them; and this makes a gather- 
ing of Indian ladies on some special occasion a most beautiful 
feast of colour. 
The physical beauty of the Indian women is set to its greatest 
advantage in a gold-embroidered silk sari in some vivid colour, 
and ancient Indian and medieval poets and artists were also 
appreciative of these coloured silk saris. Formerly it was the 


custom for women to wear as many gold ornaments and jewels 


as they could afford, but nowadays the taste is becoming more 
and more chastene 


d in favour of artistic beauty rather than 
heavy quantity. 


In ancient India ther 
human body for decorative D 


e was not much of mutilation of the 
urposes. Tattooing (godna or 


ulki) appears to have come to India in post-Muhammadan times, 
and is now fairly common in North India. But in ancient India 
they used to paint designs on their bodies with sandal paste and 
with other harmless materials. Gold and silver jewellery were 
very much in evidence, and the only mutilation of the human 
form divine permitted in ancient India was in piercing the ear- 

sometimes the soft flesh of the ear- 


lobes for heavy earrings. and 
lobes hung down through the weight of heavy earrings and big 


holes in the earlobes were filled with gold and silver circles. 
But the piercing of nose for jewellery, which is quite in vogue 
in India but is now frowned upon by the educated classes, was 
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not practised in ancient Hindu India, as our sculptures Je 
paintings show. It would appear that the habit of piercing the 
nose for little florets of gold and precious stones and for ne 
rings seems to have been introduced by the Muslim invaders o 
India, particularly from Arabia and Tran. i : 
Piercing the nose for nose-rings is found mentioned in the 
Hebrew Old Testament, and it was also the Arab custom, and 


ar. In some parts of India we 
find as many as three holes pierced in the nose, two on either 


side of the nostrils and one in the centre, through which a little 
gold crescent or pearl (bésar or nolak) would hang. 

In Andhra, even men pierce their nose for a tiny gold ring; 
and gold rings for the ear used to be fairly common for men 
all over India, Fortunately, this practice is becoming rarer and 
rarer, though still a few elegant ladies of fashion would sport a 
little emerald or ruby or diamond floret on one side of the nose, 
We read in the papers that this little ornamentation, although 
it entails the piercing of one of the nostrils, was very much 
appreciated in France and elsewhere as а kind of artistic 
jewellery patch on the face. 


g with its 
Berhampore, Kashmir 


the various ki nds 


amous, Each area has got its 
special stuffs and patterns. Ë 


But the most remarkable thing in Indian dress, in the dress 
of both men and Women, is its innate simplicity. Indian dress, 
excepting among some of the more elaborate costumes, e.g., in 
Kashmir and а few other places, is Simplicity itself, Шо 
Which is one of the most beautiful dresses for women imaginable, 
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e of unsewn cloth which is made to drape a 
"woman's body, whether tall or slim or short or stout, without 
making it look ugly in any way, and even enhancing its beauty. 

The unmeaning and uncomfortable stiff collar and tie of 
European men's dress are also not a part of Indian dress. With 
the Indian ideal of plain living and high thinking, Indian dress 
:accords itself very well. Europe has within recent years learnt 
again that it is no shame to expose the human form divine, 
particularly in athletic work and for strenuous labour, as well 
as in the hot weather. India has never been ashamed to expose 
the human body if there was any need for it. 

It is rather remarkable that although India is essentially a 
‘peace-loving country, as à matter of convenience India made 
contribution to the military wardrobe of the world. The English 
‘and following them other European powers found all these 
convenient and hence they took these up. We have already 
"mentioned the Jodhpur Breeches for horsemanship, and the 
‘shorts and. putties for active military operations; and we should 


articular Indian colour, which the Indian Army 
ould 


Then colourful parade dresses w 
flage. It is the khaki 


15 just one piec 


also mention a p 
‘took up for active service W 
be a hindrance and would prevent camou 
colour. E 
Ç 'This was foun 
Western Frontier, and for field 
was taken up. The word khaki is o 
‘meaning ‘earth’. The German Arm 
Feldgrau or ‘field grey for military uni 
idea. 

Everywhere peoples' 


d convenient in British campaigns in the North- 
work this earth-brown colour 
£ Persian origin, from khak 
y authorities formed their 


forms from the same 


dresses are undergoing a change. The 


model is London for men’s dresses and Paris for women's 
‘costumes—this is the ideal for the greater part of the world. 
But there is a reaction in the East. Buttoned-up coats, without 
collars and ties which were adopted by the Dutch in Indonesia 
‘have become accepted in China, and in India also these are 
coming into vogue. 

The Indian Official or 
churidàr pajamas or white cotton tro 
and tight-fitting from the knees to the ankles, 


Ceremonial Dress is now a pair of 
users wide up to the knees 
a long tunic, black 
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or white, called an achkan or sherwani, and a white Gandhi 
cap. This is becoming generally adopted. In diplomatic and 
other international circles, this dress is now characterising: 
representatives from India. The Pakistan official dress is also like 
this. In addition, of course, Indian men wear their provincial 


functions in their own States, but Indian. 


March of India 
Vol. 8. No. 5, 1956 


INDIA AND THE ARMENIANS* 


"ИКЕ О ет к ———— 


When I was requested by the authorities of the Armenian 


College to preside over this years prize distribution in the 
College, I agreed with very great pleasure. As one who has been 
connected with education for over 40 years of his life, I have 
had many occasions to preside over such functions, as it is con- 
sidered quite in the line of his duties for an educationist to parti- 
cipate in a function connected with an Educational Institution: 
and I always consider it to be a duty of mine, and a very 
pleasant duty too, to associate myself with such functions, in 
which students and the teaching staff of a School or College 


are concerned. 

There was this initial willingness on my part to join in your 
celebration. But in addition to that, there are certain other 
circumstances connected with myself personally and as a citizen 
of Calcutta and India that made me feel that my taking part in 
today's function can have a special significance, at least for 
myself. Our family-residence in Calcutta, which was built by my 
grand-father about a hundred years ago, is situated in an area 
through which runs a well-known street, which till recently 
bore the name of Sukias Street, and our house itself is on a 
narrow lane which still bears the name Sukias Row. The name 
Sukias, as you all know, is Armenian, and in our neighbourhood 
there used to be the residence of a rich Armenian merchant who 
bore this name. His residence was 8 well-known landmark in 


* Address delivered on the occasion of the prize-distribution ceremony 
of the Armenian College and Philanthropic Academy and Davidian 
Girls’ School, at the Armenian College, Caícutta, on February 7, 1958. 
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our area—it was a spacious mansion with wide grounds all we 
built in the generous proportions of height and lengt : Gg 
breadth for the rooms characterising the architecture о à 
good old days of the East India Company. The Sukias fami y 
appears to have become extinct in Calcutta, and this тзп 
was being utilised by the Calcutta Corporation asa eon 
clinic and dispensary. I remember the situation in my chilld- 
hood days some 60 years ago, w. 
hood used to come to this charit 


compound was resorted to by 
of respectable families, 
before water was suppli 


and people had to depend upon the big tanks and the Hooghly 
river for their water-supply; how he would find out the needs 
of indigent families, and himself would bring to their houses 
Stores of rice and dal and other food-stuffs: and 50 оп. My 
interest was naturally directed to the Armenian people, as the 
name of a benevolent Armenian gentleman Was connected with 


the area where I lived. Later on, I learnt from an 
English by the Mesrovb J. Seth, a 


historian and scholar of Calcutta and 
book Armenians in 


all and sundry, including ladies 
were the days 
pipes and taps, 


g an inscription in the 


le fact that an 
y named Rezabeebeh. wl “the wife of the 
late charitable Sukias”, 


tta on that date, 
She was born at Julfa, n This inscription 
Š , 


passed away in Caleu 
ear Isphahan, in Persia, 
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ed by the late Mr. Seth in 1894, was. 
made the subject of an article by the late Professor C. R. Wilson, 
well-known historical scholar, in which Professor Wilson des- 
cribed the Armenian as the founders of Calcutta. 

Calcutta became a great city in the 18th century. But it began: 
as a group of small villages, which were acquired by Job: 
Charnock and made the centre of British activities in Bengal. 
The oldest reference to Calcutta we have in a Bengali work 
dating from the end of the 15th century—the Manasa-mangala of 
Vipradisa Pipalai, where Calcutta (Капка) is mentioned as 
being a station for country-boats proceeding to the mouth of 
the Ganges down the Bhagirathi or Hooghly River. South of 
Calcutta was Kalighat, the famous place of pilgrimage with its 
temple of Kali, the great Mother-Goddess. The village of Канка 
is also mentioned by the Ain-i-Akbari, the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India compiled in Persian during the reign of Akbar by his court 
historian Abul Fazl. The name каткат or Calcutta, as I have 
demonstrated elsewhere’, suggests that it is a place where kali 
or slaked lime used to be made from burnt shells (kata). The 
Village of Calcutta existed along the area now occupied by Bow- 
bazar Street, from Dalhousie Square to Sealdah, and there are- 
still vestiges of this old business in slaked lime in Calcutta, in 
names of localities along Bowbazar Street, like Chunà Gali 
or ‘Lime Lane’, Chuna Pukhur or ‘Lime Pond’, and in the name 
of the area round about the present Bowbazar Market, which: 
was formerly called Chunaritola or ‘the Quarter of the Lime 
Workers’, However, this insignificant village appears to have: 
been transformed into an important trade-centre by the advent 
of the Armenian merchants in Calcutta, probably early in the 
17th century, or it may be towards the end of the 16th, during 
the spacious days of Emperor Akbar. North of the village of 
Kalikata was another little village known as Satanuti, or 
Sütànutir Hat, or ‘the Thread-ball Market’, and it was evidently 
a place where they used to have à market for balls of spun 
thread to be woven into cloth. Calcutta and some nearby areas 


which was first translat 


1Тһе paper discussing the origin of the name Calcutta will be 
Printed in a subsequent volume of Select Papers. 
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had early become а. centre for cloth-weaving, and the weavers 
and fishermen as well as some businessmen belonging to the 
Suvama-Banik community are believed to have been among 
the earliest inhabitants of the place. The cloth manufactured in 
Calcutta and the - neighbouring areas would appear to have 
been collected by Armenian merchants for export to the 
countries of the West like Iran and Turkey, 
a very great demand for the fine 


kinds—which were a speciality of Bengal. In this way, it may 
be said that the business importance of Calcutta was first 
started by the Armenians, 

We know, again, from other sources, that round about 1600 
and later the Armenians were quite a prominent trading commu- 
nity in Agra and elsewhere throughout the whole of India. 
The English, the French, the Portuguese and other Christian 
nations of Europe recognised the Armenians in India as their 
brothers in faith; and the Armenians, it must be said to their 
credit also, gave to their fellow co-religionists their fullest help 
and support. Particularly the English were helped by the Arme- 


nians in securing an ition in Bengal. The Arme- 
nians were a peaceful commercial group, who did not have any 
Occasion to interfere with the affairs of the State. When the 
English and the French were q 


uarrelling and fighting in Europe 
and in other parts of the world, the Armenians kept themselves 


aloof from military adventuring. As a result of Anglo-Dutch and 
of Anglo-French jealousies, the English decided to make Calcutta 


exclusively their sphere of influence and work. In 1691 they 
found Calcutta Suitable for their pu 


Tpose, as it was already 
established by Armenian merchants as a manufacturing and 
commercial centre. After the English had established themselves 
in Calcutta on ground prepared by the Armenians, Calcutta be- 
came a very important business cen 


where there was 
cloth—muslins of various 


advantageous pos 


ша. Gradually 
e the dominant European and Christian people 
export trade of India to the western world came 
olised Ъу the European maritime powers—the 


in India, The 
to be monop 
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Portuguese, the English, the Dutch and the French, and the 
Armenians, who as subjects of the Shah of Iran, had charge 
of a considerable portion of the overland trade through Afgha- 
nistan and Iran into Turkey and the Mediterranean areas, 
naturally lost their commercial importance. But still they had an 
important position in India, both because of their business skill 
and enterprise as well as their being very good scholars of 
Persian, which was a second language with them. They took a 
prominent part in the commercial and even administrative 
affairs of Bengal and Calcutta, as of many other cities in India, 
during the 17-180 centuries. The earlier settlement of the 
Armenians was in North Calcutta, and the Armenian Ghat in 
North Calcutta is a testimony to the commercial importance 
of this community. Right up to 1838 Persian was the official 
language of the East India Company's Government in Bengal, 
and Persian was used in the law courts. English officials who 
came out from England studied Persian. Cases were argued 
in the Sadar Dewani Adalat or the. Supreme Court of Civil 
Procedure and the Sadar Nizamat Adalat or the Supreme Court 
of Criminal Procedure in Calcutta by Indian lawyers in the 
Persian language, and English judges and magistrates also gave 
their judgments in Persian. Hindu law was translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian and then into English. Naturally, the 
Armenians settled in Calcutta, with dwindling commercial 
importance, also found themselves in their element as lawyers. 
In this way they created a position for themselves in the pro- 
fessions, when their exclusive pre-eminence in business was 
assailed by the altered conditions. Thus in the development of 
Calcutta as a modern city with far-flung commercial connexions, 
the Armenians may be said to have played the pioneer's part. 
This was my first interest in the Armenian community, which 
was first brought home to me by the association of the Armenian 


merchant Sukias with our part of the city. d 
* There is another matter in which I felt an interest im the 
Armenian community. The institutions where we are gathered 
this evening, pámely; the A ian College, was officially 


rmeni 
founded in 1821. Since then it 


has had a continuous history for 
over 136 years. But the beginnings of this College go back to 
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1796, when a patriotic Armenian merchant settled in Calcutta, 
who wished the young men of his community to study their owm 
language and their history and traditions, founded an endow- 
ment of Rs. 8000 for establishing an Armenian School in 
Calcutta. In 1798 another Armenian gentleman named Aratoon 
Kaloos started a school in Calcutta. The Ar 
Academy, which was inaugurated in 1821, was amalgamated 
with Aratoon Kaloos’s School in 1825, So we may say that the 
Armenian College is one of the oldest educational institutions. 
in Calcutta started during the British period, and it was an 
institution aiming to teach, among other things, the English. 
language and the learning of the West to children of the Arme- 
nian community primarily. But prior to that, judging from: 
what meagre information we have about the beginnings of 
English education in India, an Armenian gentleman was also: 


responsible for starting the first English School for boys of all 
communities in Calcutta, and this school w: 


about 1808. The English when they took o 


menian Philanthropic 


€ year in which they 
f civil administration, 
rovince of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by the 
Mogul Emperor Shah Alam, did not for a long period think of 
opening schools for the instruction of Indians. As a matter of 
fact, at that time imparting education was not looked upon as 
the duty of a State, neither in the East nor in the West, although: 
patriotic lovers of learning, as individual citizens, everywhere: 
founded schools and colleges for the benefit of the community. 
Warren Hastings, however, Started a school to teach Persian to: 
Indian boys in 1781; and in 1792 the East India Company 


two Institu- 
tions, education along old li i 

imparted. In 1799, the 
William in Calcutta, the 
as well as Indian Langu 
tors and Military Office 


own part began to get 


udies, and they realised the necessity 
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for such studies for their own intellectual and economic advance- 
ment. But there was no school in Calcutta. A Scottish watch- 
dealer, David Hare, started a school for Indian boys in Calcutta 
in the middle of the second decade of the last century. Prior 
to that, we hear only of the school to teach English which was 
run by the Armenian gentleman. Outside of these two places, 
English could be taught to aspiring Bengali and other Indian 
students only by oral instruction from a few individuals who 
had picked up a smattering of colloquial English from English 
people living in or visiting Calcutta—a kind of English whch 
came to be known in Calcutta as ‘Chandni English’—a sort of 
bazaar English or "Pigeon English'. Thus with the schools they 
started, the Armenians may be said to be pioneers in the teach- 
ing of English in Calcutta and India. It was when the need 
for the teaching of English was very keenly felt by a number of 
rich and prominent people among the Bengali citizens of 
Calcutta, and among people educated in Persian and Sanskrit 
who appreciated the value of English, that a body of Hindu 
gentlemen in Calcutta with Ram Mohun Roy and Raja Radha 
Kanta Dev among them established the Hindu College in Cal- 
cutta in 1817. This Hindu College became one of the greatest 
forces for the modernisation of the Bengali and Indian mind 
through English studies. Later on the Hindu College became 
transformed into the Presidency College of Calcutta, and in 
that name it still flourishes as one of the most advanced Insti- 
tutions for modern learning in India. But the credit must be 
given to the Armenian citizens of Calcutta for their having 
taken the first steps in this direction; and the Armenian College 
can pride itself upon the fact that it perpetuates the line of a 


great tradition. 


Apart from these two points of contact with the Armenians 
and the feeling of gratitude for what they have given to Calcutta 
by way of its commercial importance and its importance as a 
centre of modern education, later on as I began to study the 
subject which I have been professing for the greater part of my 
life, viz, Comparative Philology or Linguistics, I realised that 
there was another important point of contact between the Arme- 


Sc()—11 
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nians and myself and my own people as speakers of Indo- 
European languages. The Armenian language is now ы 
among the Armenian nation, which has its centre in ^H 18 
Armenian Republie of the Soviet Union and in certain 
areas in North-Western Iran as well as in Turkey. At present 
probably only 4 millions of people speak Armenian all over the 
world. There are thousands of Armenians who are scattered all 
over the world, for example, in Soviet Russia, in Hungary, 
in England, in America and in the countries of the Near 
and the Far East. The number of Armenian 
India is not very large—it perhaps does not exceed 2 
But ever since the time of Akbar, the Armenians h 
important business community in India, 
number of Armenian settlements came to be 
These have continued to our day, 
Indian body-politic a number of 
origin. Some Armenians are found 
in Indonesia, and even in the ‘treaty ports’ of China, But al: 
though foreign in origin and appearing foreign, this community 
has been long in India; and what is not known generally is that 
they speak a language which is ultimately a cousin of our 
Bengali and Hindi, Panjabi and Marathi, The Indo-European 
Family of Languages embraces such speeches as the Sanskrit 
of ancient India and its descendants, the Prakrits of ancient and 
medieval India and the modem Aryan languages of North 
and Central India and the Deccan. It also embraces the Iranian 
languages and dialects, Persian, Pashto and the rest; Greek, 


cient languages of Italy, among 


odern descendants of Latin like 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Rumanian; the Germanic 
languages like English and German, 


Dutch and Scandinavian; 

the Celtic languages like Welsh and Irish and Scottish Gaelic; 

sh, Czech, Yugoslav, Bul. 

garian, etc.; the Baltic languages like the Lithuanian and Lett; 
and a few more, some of which are n 


people in 
000 people, 
ave been an 
and a respectable 
established in India. 
so that we have now in the 
Indian citizens of Armenian 
also in Burma and Indo-China, 
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and Sanskrit, as well as Russian and Lithuanian and Albanian, 
form a special group within the Indo-European family—what 
is known as the Satam Group; whereas Greek and Latin and 
English and Irish as well as Tokharian of Central Asia form the 
other group, known as thé Centum Group. Armenian is thus in 
its origin nearer to Persian and Sanskrit than to Greek or Latin 
or English. To understand the history and the development of 
the Armenian speech, it is essential that a comparative study 
` 15 to be made of Armenian with Greek, with Sanskrit, with the 
Slav languages, with Latin and the rest. Although Classical 
Armenian, which is called Grabar, the oldest specimens of which 
go back to the 5th century a.D., appears to be quite different 
from Sanskrit, but in their basic roots and words as well as 
affixes they show a common origin. There are certain laws of 
sound-change by which the Primitive Indo-European Speech, 
the ultimate source of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and the 
rest, and of Old Armenian, became transformed into these 
various languages. I need not enter into all that as it is 
highly technical. But as a matter of curiosity, I might say 
that the national name of the Armenians for themselves is 
Hay; and Hay originally meant ‘Lord’ or ‘Master’, and it is 
really the same word as the Sanskrit Pati. In Armenian, 
the ‘p’-sound of Primitive Indo-European becomes modi- 
fied to ‘h’, as it has happened in many other languages: 
and the interior ‘t’ is dropped. So that is how we have Pati of 
Sanskrit (which we find in Greek as Posis, feminine Potnia = 
Sanskrit Patni) equated with Hay of Armenian. Similarly, San- 
skrit Pitar=Greek and Latin Pater=English Father, occurs in 
Armenian as Hayr, where we see the operation of the two phone- 
tic laws mentioned above. If we take the first few words of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Armenian, we would find quite a number of 
words in common between Sanskrit and Old Armenian. Thus 
Нау" mer—'Our, Father—here mer is connected with the Sans- 
krit word for the pronoun of the first person asme, Greek amme— 
‘we’; es="Thou art’, is the same as the Sanskrit asi and Latin es; 
surb=holy’, is found in Sanskrit as subhra— "white or bright or 
pure'; anun= name —Sanskrit naman; kho—'Thy, comes frem 
an earlier form °00, with which we can compare Sanskrit 
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tava—'thy'—in Armenian the Old Indo-European consonant 
group ‘tv’ (‘tw’) changes to ‘kh’, as a regular feature. I need not 
go into these details of Comparative Indo-European Linguistics 
which embrace both Armenian and Indo-Aryan. But we have 
also cases where Armenian gives the clue to the derivation of a 
Sanskrit word. An instance may be quoted—the Sanskrit word 
simha meaning ‘lion’ really meant originally some kind of leo- 
pard, which was found in snowy regions, and in Armenian we 
have the word indz meaning ‘a snow-leopard’, which comes 
from an earlier form ?singh. This, viz, our common Indo- 
European heritage, was a point which drew me to a closer study 
and appreciation of the Armenian background. 

The third thing which made me interested in the Armenians 
still more was the history and the achievements of the Arme- 
nian people. The Armenians are one of the border peoples who 
stand at the junction of Asia and Europe, between the Hellenic 
world and the Indo-Iranian and Semitic worlds. It is believed 
by some philologists that the Armenians 


the ancient Phrygians. The Phrygians of 
spoke 


are descended from 
ancient Asia Minor 
an Aryan language, and they were contemporaries of the 
ancient Greeks. So Armenian history in Asi 
Northern Mesopotamia is at least сосу 
history, 


a Minor and in 


al with ancient Greek 
and also with the history of the ancient Persians. Con- 


tact of the Armenians with the Persians is mentioned in Old 
Persian records, and also by Greek writers, like Xenophon, for 


instance, The Armenians had their original religion, which was 
a form of the Primitive Indo-Europe: 


an religion, involving the 
worship of a Sky God as the Father of the Universe and an 
Earth Goddess as the Great Mother, with the forces of nature 
like the Fire, the Wind, the Thunder, the Rain, the Dawn, ete. 
conceived as deities, and with the conception of an Eternal Law 
working in the Universe and in the affairs of Man. But they 
were very strongly influenced by the later Zoroastrian Iranians. 
They built up an important state of their own in pre-Christian 
times, and we have names of great rulers among Armenians 
who also were held in respect by the Greeks and the Romans. 
They came also under the influence of the Syrians and other 
Semitic peoples living to their South. But the present history of 
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the Armenians begins virtually with their conversion to Christia- 
nity as a people. This took place in the 3rd-4th centuries A.D., 
particularly during the rule of the Armenian King Terdat or 
Tiridates; although an Armenian King Abgar (or, to give his 
proper Armenian name, Avag Air) is believed to have been 
converted to Christianity in A.D. 34. You are all familiar with 
the name of the great apostle of Christianity among Armenians, 
Saint Gregory the Illuminator-Surb Gregor Lusavorich, the 
first Patriarch of Armenia, who lived from 239 to 325 д.р. After 
that, from the second half of the fourth century onwards, when 
the books of the Christian Bible, the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, were translated most faithfully and elegantly in the 
Classical Armenian language, there started a long literary and 
cultural development of the Armenians which has been carried 
down most faithfuly and most enthusiastically to the present 
day. The Armenian people in the past produced some great 
books, like the History of Armenia by Moses of Khoren, in the 
middle of the 5th century A.D., in which he has preserved frag- 
ments of the epic songs and heroic legends of ancient times—a 
boqk which may be compared with the history of Herodotus in 
Old Greek. A gifted people with imagination and poetry in 
them, the Armenians have a number of beautiful old heroic and 
romantic stories of which they can be quite proud. I need not 
go into all that, and I trust that the Armenian boys and girls 
in these two Institutions in Calcutta, viz, the Armenien-Gollege 
and the Davidian Girls’ School, are all f ier буу 

: 1 E mur. DR. 
national heritage, of theirs through their study of Armeria, 
literature, both modern and classical, an ӨЕ Armenian history” 
and culture, as these very properly form’ of ‘the essential * 
subjects of teaching in these Institutions. 


| jg 
g^ > 

The Armenians had frequently the mi ituri. to" find Ahgit? 
country turned into a cock-pit for rival pov nd. 


Asia to fight out their battles. They were over 
Byzantium and later on by the Arabs and the 
enthusiasm for their brothers in faith in Europe, whenever in 
later times there was a war between the Turks and these Euro- 
pean powers, made them rise in revolt and support their co- 
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religionists. In their recent histoy, Armenians have suffered most 
cruelly through these political upheavals. The European powers, 
generally in the most heartless and callous manner, left the 
Armenians to the mercy of the Turks, who naturally wanted to- 
chastise the Armenians for the support, moral or otherwise, they 
would give to their enemies. Left without any protection, the 
Armenians were subjected to terrible massacres on many an 
occasion, and the last being what took place after the First 
World War, when a deliberate attempt was made by the Young 
Turks, to exterminate the entire Armenian popul 
All this has told very heavily upon the Armenia 


decimated them and scattered them. But the 
alw 


ation in Turkey. 
n people. It has 


Armenians havc 
ays been passionate followers of their own religion and tradi- 


tions, and they long ago, under their great hero Vartan, gave 
fight to the Iranians when they tried to convert them to Zoroas- 
trianism by force. This kind of religious intolerance was 
fortunately quite common in the ancient and medieval world— 
although we can congratulate ourselves in India that we have 
been on the whole singularly free from that. 

In this connexion, mention may be made of a tradition which 
has been preserved by Armenian historians of a settlement of 
Indians having been made in Armenia about the middle of the 
second century в.с., when two Indian princes came with their 
families and retinue from India and they were given asylum by 
an Armenian king. Here the Indians were established as a dis- 

` tinct community in Armenia, and they followed their own ways 

and practised their own religion, and remained as a distinct 
community right down to about 498 д.р. But when the Armenians 
as a nation became Christian, there was a determined attempt 
to bring the Indian settlers in Armenia within the orbit of the 
new religion of the people. By this time the Indian settlers 
must have lost their language and adopted Armenian. Ulti- 
mately the Indians were forced to abandon their religion, and 
they very quickly, as an inevitable course, became 
among the present-day Armenian 
which has been preserved by an 
any basis of truth. 


The Armenians were in possession of an independent N 


un- 


ame merged 
S, if this historical tradition 
cient writers of Armenia has 


ational 
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State right up to the end of the 14th century. They had a num- 
ber of illustrious rulers, and they took part in the affairs of the 
Near East; and the Armenians who had spread in the neighbour- 
ing states had through sheer merit obtained for themselves posi- 
tions of trust and importance through the centuries, in the 
Byzantine empire and among the Moslem Arabs as well. Besides, 
they had the distinction of being a Christian people who had 
kept up intact the primitive Christianity of the first few cen- 
turies after Christ, before newer theological and dogmatic innova- 
tions came in and split up this primitive Christian Church. From 
the end of the 14th century right down to the period of the 
Russian Revolution, for over 500 years, the Armenian people, 
as we know from History, had to suffer continuously, trying to 
maintain their very existence against all sorts of enemies, mostly 
from among the Turks and Tartars established in Asia Minor 
and from the Persians. Some 14,000 Armenians were taken over 
to Persia and settled there by the Persian King Shah Abbas 
the Great, contemporary of our Akbar. In Persia they were 
established in the city of New Julfa near Isphahan, and their 
business honesty and efficiency and their ability in the arts and 
crafts were appreciated. From this period onwards began a 
great exodus of Armenians from Persia into India, and perma- 
nent settlements of them started in our country. The greatest 
suffering the Armenians endured was from the decadent Turkish 
regime under the Sultans. The European Christian peoples of 
the West did not consider it their moral duty to save the Arme- 
nians when they were persecuted by the Turks for their Chris- 
tian sympathies. Continuous oppressions and pogroms and 
attempts at genocide decimated the population of the Arme- 
nians, and their state was already broken up; and large numbers 
of Armenians were scattered all over the world. A new age 
dawned after 1827, when the Russians annexed a part of 
Armenia, including the cradle of the Armenian Church, the city 
of Etchmiadzin; and here the Armenians received at any rate 
some consideration from Russians as a Christian people who 
began to rule over them. In the midst of all these sufferings, the 
Armenians as a nation showed their sterling worth; and their 
business honesty and probity made them respected by every 
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one. It was because of this that they could create for themselves 
a place of honour in India, and numerous Armenians rose to 
high positions of respect and trust in the various Muslim and 
Hindu states of India. We can mention the names of Mirza Zul 
Qarnain, who was an Armenian courtier of distinction in the 
Mogul Court under Jahangir and Shah Jahan; Shah Nazar Khan, 
a master gun-founder of the 18th century at Lahore who served 
the Afghan conqueror Ahmad Shah Abdali; and Colonel Jacob 
Petrus and his two sons who served in the Sindhia's army during 
the first half of the last century. It is also well known that the 
faithful general of Mir Kasim, the last independent Muslim 
Ruler of Bengal (1760-1763), was an Armenian named Gurgin 
Khan. Even in Muslim Egypt in recent years one Armenian 
statesman, Nubar Pasha, became the premier of the country 
and assisted materially in the economic and political advance- 
ment of the people. Armenian Statesmen and Generals found 
Opportunities in Russia. In other parts of the world where they 


were settled they created positions of trust and good will for 
themselves. 


Armenians can very well be described as 


considering how much they have suffered fr 
tury in the hand: 


Armenian blood have been shed when Arme; 


‘a Martyr Nation', 
om century to cen- 


pressed and a noble nation, which has 
ondage of the Jews and of the 
any degeneration in character. 
eople has attained riches with- 


out usury, and the honours that can be awarded to slavery 
without intrigue. Their virtues have been those of peace, and 
their vices those of compulsion.” 


ergyman, 
F. D. Greene, who Spent some years in Armenia, observed about 


the Armenians as follows: "by nature the Armen 
religious, as their whole liter: 


a religion of the heart, not o 


ians are deeply 
ow. It has been 
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found in metaphysical discussions and hair-splitting theology, 
as in the case of the Greeks, but in a brave and simple record 
written with the tears of saints and illuminated with the blood 
of martyrs." 


We in India indeed have nothing but a great regard and 
affection for the Armenians who have cast their lot with us. 
"They have received the hospitality of India, like the Jews and 
the Syrian Christians (in Kerala and in Maharashtra) and the 
‘Zoroastrian Paris (in Gujarat and Western India); and they are 
happy in India. Excepting in a few instances which happened in 
the court of Jahangir, the curse of religious fanaticism never 
.affected the Armenians in India. I have noted on other occasions 
that in Calcutta at least the Armenian community, after our in- 
-dependence, is participating to the fullest possible in the cul- 
tural life of the people. They are teaching Bengali in their 
schools, and I have heard on several occasions Bengali songs 
and recitations from Armenian young men and women, in addi- 
tion to those in English and in their own language. 

Without ceasing to be Armenians in your culture, and retain- 
ing a sense of values in your background, you are trying to be 
‘good citizens of India in all respects. I would personally like 
call Armenian young men and women to keep up а knowledge of 
their language; and, thanks to the organisation which is running 
both the Armenian College and the Davidian Girls’ School, this 
has been made possible for you. We would like Armenians to 
know and study their language and give, by means of transla- 
tions into English, the great things in their literature—not only 
‘the classical literature of old and medieval Armenia but also 
the works of Art created by your present-day poets and writers 
beginning with Aram Raffi and other pioneers of Modern Arme- 
nian literature. The records of the Armenians in India have 
shown that they can be both businessmen and scholars. The 
Armenians have given to India some noted lawyers and doctors. 
At least one Armenian intellectual, one of the most eminent 
‘barristers in Patna, the late Mr. P. C. Manuk, who was made the 
Director of the Patna Museum, has shown himself to be a great 
«onnoiseur of Indian art, on certain aspects of which he has 
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made a noteworthy contribution; and it was a privilege of mine, 
years ago, to be permitted by him to see his collection—not only 
the rich series of pictures of Mogul, Rajput and Kangra Art but 
also rare specimens of Armenian and Persian Art as well. There 
is indeed an artistic tinge in the Armenian character. The simple 
and noble lines and proportions of the old Armenian cathe- 
drals form a revelation to those who study the medieval archi- 
tecture of the Near East from the early centuries of Christianity 
right down to the development of Byzantine architecture. 
Armenian manuscripts with their beautiful miniatures present an 
important aspect of medieval Christian art o£ the Near East. In 
modern times, several Armenian painters, in Iran particularly, 
have made their mark. I had the privilege of making the 
acquaintance of two of them who came to India and exhibited 
their paintings. One of them was Agha Darvesh, who exhibited 
in 1935 at the Indian Museum in Calcutta 
paintings in the late Persian style depic 
Namah, the national Epic of Persia with 
romance and heroism, 


à marvellous series of 
ting the entire Shah- 
its wonderful tales of 
and another series, with its distinctive 
character, of paintings symbolically illustrating the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. Through the courtesy of this artis 
enabled to get a number of these 
own study and use, The other 
who exhibited in the University 


t I was 
pictures photographed for my 
Armenian artist, also from Iran, 
of Caleutta, was Mr. Khatcha- 
opies of the ancient Buddhist 


Calcutta and are now housed in 
Art. The Armenians have also 
enthusiasm and success, 


in India a background of honest living and of the good life, and 


g their identity; and this is. 
and art, and of music, which: 
to present in India. 

The Armenian Colle 


mind of the Armeni 
ance to Modern Ind: 


ge is a symbol not only of the cultured 
ans but it is also symbolical of their assist- 
ia, to help India to integrate herself with the 
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outside world. As one who has been a teacher of young men 
and women for over forty years of his life, I wish and pray for 
all the students of the College and the School that may they 
receive the best that life has to give them, and, above all, the 
happiness that comes from full knowledge as well as from love 
of God and Man. I wish also your Institutions (the Armenian 
Philanthropical Academy, the Armenian College and the Davi- 
dian Girls School) all success; and I finish with the prayer 
which you have printed, quite appropriately to the occasion, at 
the end of this evening's programme : 


Ter ketso du zHays. 
(Lord save the Armenians.) 
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modern times, several Armenian painters, in Iran particularly, 
have made their mark. I had the privilege of making the 
acquaintance of two of them who came to India and exhibited 
their paintings. One of them was Agha Darvesh, who exhibited 
in 1935 at the Indian Museum in Calcutta a marvellous series of 
paintings in the late Persian style depicting the entire Shah- 
Namah, the national Epic of Persia with its wonderful tales of 
romance and heroism, and another series, with its distinctive 
character, of paintings symbolically illustrating the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. Through the courtesy of this artist I was 
enabled to get a number of these pictures photographed for my 
own study and use. The other Armenian artist, also from Iran, 
who exhibited in the University of Calcutta, was Mr. Khatcha- 
durian, who made wonderful copies of the ancient Buddhist 
frescoes of India from different parts, and some of the frescoes 
made from Central India were acquired by the University of 
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outside world. As one who has been a teacher of young men 
and women for over forty years of his life, I wish and pray for 
all the students of the College and the School that may they 
receive the best that life has to give them, and, above all, the 
happiness that comes from full knowledge as well as from love 
of God and Man. I wish also your Institutions (the Armenian 
Philanthropical Academy, the Armenian College and the Davi- 
dian Girls’ School) all success; and I finish with the prayer 
which you have printed, quite appropriately to the occasion, at 
the end of this evening's programme : 


Ter ketso du zHays. 
(Lord save the Armenians.) 


Part Two 


EVOLUTION IN SPEECH SOUNDS 


——— ——————— 


1. The Indo-European speeches of the present day, although 
descended from a common motherspeech, represent, in their 
phonetics as much as in their syntax, the speech-habits of a 
variety of peoples who differ from each other both in race and 
in natural and social environment. The original Indo-European 
phonetic system (itself the result of development, through a 
large number of centuries, from its primitive or pre-historic 
form) seems to have suffered from a dislocation, at least among 
some sections of Indo-European speakers, some 4,500 years ago: 
the age of the /kentum/satem/split cannot be laid down as 
being much anterior to 2500 в.с. The phonetics of Primitive 
Indo-European as the ultimate common ancestor of the ancient 
Indo-European languages like Homeric Greek, Vedic Sanskrit 
and Ancient Iranian (Old Persian and Avestan), Kanisian 
(“Hittite”), Latin, Gothic, Old Trish, Old Kuchean (“Tokha- 
rian”), Old Church Slav, etc. has been on the whole satisfac- 
torily established, thanks to the labours of linguisticians for 
over a century; and although there cannot be unanimity of 
opinion in some matters of detail, the general character of the 
phonetics of Indo-European is now clear enough. From this 
Primitive Indo-European of say 3000-2500 в.с. to the Modem 
Indo-European Languages, we have a sufficiently authenticated 
history of phonetic change in what is now the most important 
speech-family of the world, considered from point of view of 
both numbers and influence. 

The living Indo-European languages are derived from the 
same single speech, no doubt, but they show also the effect of 
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the reaction of diverse races to the Indo-European language. 
Greek, Italic and Celtic are the results of modification of Indo- 
European by the Mediterranean peoples; similarly Classical 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits of Ancient India are largely the result 
of the attempt on the part of non-Aryan peoples of India, 
Dravidian and Austrie, to assimilate the Aryan or Indo-Iranian 
form of Indo-European. The Nordic origin, at least the Nordic 
basis of Indo-European, is after all a hypothesis, 
as it is not established beyond doubt, must lab 
stigma of being more or less a subjective hypothesis: in the 
present stage of our ignorance of the original homeland and 
original race-type of the primitive Indo-European, Germanic 
can be also described as the result of the 
pean reaction to the original Indo-European. 

2. Notwithst 


which, so long, 
our under the 


y—parüculady in phonetics 
ing. The Aryan branch of Indo-European, | 
to which Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan languages belong. 
parted company from the Italo-Celtic and other European 
groups of the same family at least as early as 2000 s.c., if not 
earlier; and yet we find Indo-European words showing a similar 
line of phonetic change leading to similar phonetic results in 
these two distant and long Separated branches: e.g. Indo- 
European [*septm] gave on the one hand / sat: / and / sait [ 
in modern Inde-Aryan languages like Panjabi and Hindustani, 
and on the other it has been transformed to / setre / and [set/ in 
Italian and French ; Indo-European [*küo:n / gave / cwan / in 


Sanskrit on the one hand, and | fi& | in French on the other. 
| pt>t:, t, | and | К>! /— these are parallel changes, two among, 
many. If in the Indo-Iranian branch of Indo-European the so- 
called “palatal” (but in all Probability slightly advanced 
velar) k| became a kind of |f], as in Indo-European / *dekm > 
*docoj, [*woikos > "waicos|, |*kmtóm < "jotom| ete. (= dasa, 

vesah, Satam, in Sanskrit), the same thing is noticeable in the 24 
development of French from Latin ; 


s 


e.g. Latin/kabol:us|, Follc | 
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Latin / *kjefal:u/ > Old French | tfevalo | > French | [val | £ 
Latin/kaput/> French /f£f, fe|, Latin / kampus /> French /fa/. 
Of course, the change took place much earlier in Indo-Iranian 
than in French: the one is perhaps 4,000 years old, the other 
barely 400. Аһ Indo-European word like / *qüeqülos or 
*qweqwlos / has given / sark / in Assamese, and a Latin 
/ kwigkwe / has given / sēk / in French (the Indo-European 
source of which, / *penqüe /, has resulted in / pas / in 
Assamese): in both cases we have the change of an original 
guttural stop, /9й/, to the dental or alveolar sibilant /s/. 


3. If these and other changes in Indo-European are gene- 
ralised and broadly classified, they represent the universal 
development during the last three to four thousand years of 
new sounds unknown to Primitive Indo-European. These new 
sounds are spirants, chiefly sibilants and affricates of different 
types. One might also lay it down that the general tendency 
has been to advance the articulation from the back of the mouth 
to the front—from the uvular and velar positions to the palata! 
and alveolar. 

4. The consonants of Primitive Indo-European are general- 
ly acknowledged to have been the following: 


A. Stops, Aspirates and Nasals : 


Back Velars (probably Uvulars?) — 
/ q, qh, 9,95, 9 / ; 
The above, with lip-rounding (“Labialised Velars") — 
| ай, иһ, дй, güh. Du / ; 
Velars, or Advanced Velars (the socalled “Palatals”) — 
| k, kh, g, gh, 9° / ; 
“Dentals” (probably Alveolars) — 
/ +, ша dh; mays 
Labials — 
/p, ph, b, bh, m /; 
B. Lateral-Alveolar: //; 
XC. Trilled-Alveolar : /r/; 
D. Spirant (Sibilant)-Alveolar : / s / > which became / z / 


before voiced consonants; 


SC(1)-12 
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E. Semivowel : / ü Y = №, ј /. 

In addition to the above, a fricative /j/ has also been assumed; 
and although some scholars have postulated the occurrence of 
some more spirants like / 0, d, 9 / , these are less likely to have 
existed in Indo-European. 


The labialised gutturals or back velars / ой, gi / ctc. resulted 
respectively in / k—c/or/k —tf [and |g—J, g—d3 Jor /g—3 lin 
the satam group of Indo-European (Indo-Iranian, Baltic, Slav, 
Armenian, Albanian); and in some of the branches in the 
centum group, e.g. Hellenic, Italic (Umbrian, Oscan), and Celtic 
(Brythonic), / qü, gŭ / feature under certain circumstances as 
/p, b/. This change of gutturals to labial / p, b / probably 
points to a set of double-gest sounds /kp, gb/, such as are 
found in some of the West African languages, as being the 


ultimate source of the Indo-European labialised velars /qti, 90] 
in prehistoric Indo-European. 


5. The paucity of spirants, and the entire absence in the 
above sound-system, as reconstructed, of affricates and “advan- 
ced" consonants, i.e. of sounds of the English ch, j, sh, zh type, 
is quite striking. As yet the principle called Zetacism (change 
of /k / to /ts / etc.) was not manifest in Indo-European. But 
a frontal and a sibilantising pronunciation came into being 
in course of time — probably as early as the end of the third 
millennium в.с. in the Aryan (or Indo-Iranian) branch, and 
then in the archaic forms of Baltic, Slavic, Armenian and Alba- 
nian. The sounds /k, kh, g, gh, 3° / became in Indo-Iranian / с; 
ch, j, jh, }/(here/j/ = a strongly fricative voiced palatal sound ), 
at least in the oldest period of Indo-Iranian, and then probably 
Ifl, fh. 8, 8h. л / ; the labialised and simple back velars / qü, 
qth, gt, güh, pü — q, qh, g, gh, n / fell together and became 
either simple velars (“gutturals”) / k, kh, e, gh, y / or 
palatals / c, ch, J, Jh, 1 / ; and in Ancient Iranian, these were 
further modified— / f, fh. 3, 3h / becoming / f or s, s,3 or z, z/ 
respectively, and / c, ch, J, Jh / becoming similarly / tf or f. 
Í or tf, d3, d3 / ; and further, / k, g / from / q, 9, ай, 9ŭ/ 
changed under certain conditions to / tf, d2/ . In Modern 
Persian, there has been a recent change of / k, g / in connexion 
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with front vowels to / c, J /, a revival of an ancient phonetic 
habit which had manifested in the ancestor of Modern Persian 
four thousand years ago. 

6. Similarly, in the other Indo-European languages of the 
satam or Zetacising group, viz Armenian, the Baltic and Slav 
languages, and Albanian, the change of guttural stops to 
- palatal and dental sibilants and affricates took place quite early. 


7. In the other group of Indo-European, viz, the centum 
group, where sibilantisation and palatalisation were almost un- 
known in early times (barring the Greek change of groups like 
/ її, аї, ki, gï / to | 55, 2 = zd, or dz / , and the Italic Umbrian 
change of / k/ to some kind of /s/ or/ f / through influence 
or palatal vowels), Zetacism has come up during the last 1.500 
years. Latin / k, g / in the company of front vowels have given 
hf. ds Jin Italian, / tf, d$ / also in Old French (now simpli- 
fied to / f, 3 / in Modern French). Sibilants, and palatal and 
other affricates, have developed from original Latin gutturals 
and dentals in the various Neo-Latin speeches. In a like manner, 
the same thing has taken place in the Germanic speeches: a 
comparison of the sound-system of Modem English, Dutch, 
German or Swedish with that of Primitive Germanic will at 
once strike one as presenting an approximation of Germanic 
to the phonetic habits of the satom languages during the last 
thousand years. The Celtic tongues do not show this affricatising 
and sibilantising tendency to any remarkable extent, it is true; 
but the palatal sibilant nevertheless has come into being in both 
Welsh and Irish, and the palatalised pronunciation of the velar, 
dental and labial stops and spirants are a special feature of 
Goidelic Celtic (Modern Irish and Gaelic). 

8. Outside of Indo-European, the development of sibilants 
and palatal affricates is found to have occurred in historic times 
in Semitic, in Hamitic, in Bantu, in Tibeto-Chinese, and in 
most of other speech-families. 


The Primitive Semitic / g / had become ` J / in some of the 
ancient Arabic dialects, and this / J / gave the Standard Arabic 
[ ds / sound, which has now been further altered to / 3 / in 
Syrian and Algerian Arabic; and in Syrian Arabic, / g > ahs 
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43 > 5 | has further become?/ f / . Original Arabic / k / has 
become / tf / in Syria, in Mesopotamia and in some parts of 
Arabia. The old guttural values of / g, k / are still maintained: 
in some dialects of the Arabic of Egypt, however. Old Arabic 
uvular / q / , which seems also to be pronounced as a voiced 
sound / 9 / in some tracts or among some tribes, has become 
the palatal affricate / d3 / in some cases in Najd and in ‘Iraq. 


9. In the Hamitic family, Coptic developed | tf / and 
later / Í | out of older (Ancient Egyptian) / g, q and k /: before 
becoming / tf / , these sounds were probably fronted to / c [ie 
Ancient Egyptian / x / was advanced to / J /. and the velarised. 
dentals / tü, ай / in some cases were palatalised to /tf, f/. 


Change of / g / to /d3/ and of / t / to / tf / are found in. 
some of the Hamitic languages other than Egyptian. 


10. In the Bantu family, there has been a like change of 
[К | and [| t | to various kinds of / J], and to | s |, and 
of | kj | and | tj | to | f | and |s}; | Dk | with the front 
vowel / i / or the palatal semivowel / j / has given rise to / ntf, 
nf, ns, or nts, ts / . Palatalisation and sibilantisation thus. 
characterise the development of the Primitive Bantu velar 
sounds in the living Bantu languages. 


il. In the development of Northern (Peiping) Chinese 
from Earlier Chinese (the sound system of Earlier Chinese is. 
better preserved in Southern Chinese), / k / and / ts / before 
a front vowel regularly became a kind of palatal affricate / cf / , 
which is found side by side with the retroflex affricate / tf /. 
The consonant system of “Ancient Chinese" of c. 500 А.р. was, 
according to the reconstruction by Karlgren, the following : 

|k khgh9x9g; 

kj kjh gj gjh Dj xj 9j ; 

c ch Jh ; cf cfh J2h ; 

sj zj Pzj ; 

ts tsh dzh s ; 

t th dh n nj; 

ts tsh dzh; s, z; 1 lj; 
pphbhm;pj pjh bjh, mj;9 ;j./ 
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Here we have a rich and varied number of affricates and 
sibilants; but this richness is entirely derivative. In "Archaic 
Chinese" (of 800 в.с. to the time of Christ), there were / c, 
ch, J, Jh / , palatal stops and aspirates, which changed to affri- 
cates / cf, cfh, Jgh / in Ancient Chinese, the affricates of this 
class being unknown in the former. Ancient Chinese / c, ch, 
J,Jh / as palatal stops and aspirates were originally / tj, tjh, 
dj, djh/, dentals yodicised; and the retroflex or supradental 
affricates and sibilants of Ancient Chinese, viz / ts, tsh, dzh, 
s / were derived from Archaic Chinese / ts, tsh, dzh, s / when 
these latter sounds had some special vowels after them (like 
| ^ | and [2 /). Consequently, Archaic Chinese of pre-Christ- 
ian times would appear to have possessed only these affricates: 
/ ts, tsh, dz, dzh / , and the sibilant / s / only. As compared 
with Chinese of 500 a.v., Chinese of 500 в.с. was richer in stops 
(e.g. Archaic Chinese of 500 в.с. had initial / g- / and /d- / , 
which became / j / or zero in Ancient Chinese of 500 A.D. ; 
Archaic Chinese | f- / became / zj / or / 3 / ; the unaspi- 
rated affricate / dz / became the spirant /z/). Further spi- 
rants were developed in the T'ang period — e.g. / f / , from 
/ p, ph, bh/ of Ancient Chinese. Probably further researches 
into Pre-historic Chinese phonetics will reveal that even these 
affricates / ts, tsh, dz, dzh / of Archaic Chinese were derivative, 
and that Pre-historic Chinese was as free from affricate sounds 
as Primitive Indo-European. 

12, A survey of languages belonging to the different lin- 
guistic families of the world would certainly show, wherever a 
history of sounds can be traced, the development of various 
frontal sounds, fricative and affricate, from earlier velar or 
alveolar sounds. It may thus be allowed to infer that in the 
history of human speech sounds during the last 4 to 5 thousand 
years (which is after all a comparatively short epoch in the 
evolution of humanity), these frontal spirants and affricates are 
a recent development. 

13. It may further be laid down that plosives of various 
sorts were the characteristic sounds of ancient and primitive 
speeches, and that open consonants, generally, were of later 
origin. This can be more or less attested from the historical 
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phonology of most of the language families. This is clear from 
the development of Germanic from Indo-European, of Avestan: 
and Sogdian from Old Iranian, of Middle Indo-Aryan (the later 
Prakrits) from Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic), of Spanish and partly 
French from Latin, of Ancient Chinese from Archaic Chinese,. 
of Hebrew from Primitive Semitic, of Modern Greek, of Modern 
Tamil from Old Tamil — in fact, from a host of other languages 
and dialects. The tendency to pronounce open consonants is 
exceedingly wide-spread, and although it is counterbalanced’ 
by the development of new stops, it is an important factor in 
the evolution of Modern Speech as a whole—a factor which: 
was probably not so strong in primitive times. 


l4. The tendency to devoice voiced stops and other conso- 
nants is another noteworthy thing in the evolution of human 
speech. This tendency was particularly 
final (ie. non-intervocal) positions. The entire history of the: 
phonetics of languages of the Tibeto-Chinese family during the 
last 1,500 years is an ilustration of the principle of devoicing 
at work. In the Indo-European family, Germanic is marked 
off from common Indo-European by this devoicing of voiced 
stops, among other things, and the same tendency has persisted 
in the High German dialects. Armenian modified the Indo- 
European yoiced sounds similarly to corresponding unvoiced 
ones at least 2,000 years ago. Old Kuchean (Tokharian) shows 
the same characteristic. In Scottish Gaelic, among Celtic lan- 
guages, we have only voiceless stops, the old voiced ones having 
become devoiced. It appears also that New Persian has begun 
the devoicing of voiced stops, the original unvoiced stops now 
becoming strongly aspirated. Old Tamil developed out of 
Archaic Tamil during the early centuries of the Christian era 
in the same way, Korean, Javanese, the Mon-Khmer dialects,. 


and a good number of American Speeches all show the effect 
of this tendency. 


at work in initial and 


15. Evolution of signifie word-tones. 
historical development has not 
as we have just begun to collect 
with sentence and word-tone in 


This matter in its 
yet been fully enquired into, 
and arrange the facts connected 
the living languages. But it is 
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at least quite clear that tone is connected with the colour or 
timbre of consonant sounds, and it is intimately connected with 
phonetic decay or development; e.g., the devoicing of voiced 
consonants. It has given rise to tone in certain languages: 
witness the tones of Panjabi, where deaspiration of aspirates 
and their devoicing have gone hand in hand with the intro- 
duction of the tone element in the word. Chinese had 8 (or 
really 4) tones as early as the 6th century a.D., but how far 
with the full and complex phonetic system of "Ancient" and 
“Archaic” Chinese (retaining its voiced initials and its final 
consonants), these tones of Ancient Chinese were of signific 
value (and therefore indispensable elements of the spoken 
word), or were merely inevitable or resultant accompaniments 
of the consonantal element in the word, is perhaps impossible 
now to determine. It is likely that the loss of voice in conso- 
nants has been compensated for by the establishment, more 
emphatically or strongly than ever, of the tone, which has now 
become in Modern Chinese a thing of paramount importance. 
This might be laid down as a general principle of phonetic 
development: the fuller and richer the sound-system (in conso- 
nants particularly), the lesser the need for signific tones: signific 
tones are a necessary corollary to extreme phonetic decay. This 
statement however is not to be taken absolutely, for there are 
languages like those of the Polynesian group (Maori, Hawaiian 
ete.) which have a minimum of phones without signific tones. 
Again, languages with comparatively fuller sound-systems have 
indispensable signific tones, e.g. Efik, Yoruba and other West 
‘African tone languages. The phonetic history of the languages 
of both these families or groups, however, is not known, but it 
may be presumed that the reconstruction of that history will 
not go counter to the statement made above. 

Tone as a non-signific element in single words (apart from 
signific phrasal or compound-word tone) occurred in Primitive 
Indo-European, which was substituted by stress in the different 
branches of Indo-European from fairly early times (e.g. Latin, 
the Prakrits of Ancient India, Germanic). This extinct Indo- 
Euopean tone was probably of emphatic origin—intensifying 
the meaning or force of a word rather than suggesting quite a 
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different meaning; it was not the result of phonetic decay in 
individual words: it was an ornament, not a compensation. 


16. In the matter of vowels, too, human speech seems to 
show a development during the last several millennia. 


As we all know, the Indo-European vowel-system as recons- 
tructed shows a singularly simple set of vowels — eg. / a, e, o [, 
with /i/ and /u/ as the result of semi-vowel offglides, a 
possible “neutral vowel" | ә |, and various very weak forms of 
the three basic vowels /a, e, o/. The system of vowels in 
Primitive Indo-European has only the normal vowels, with 
natural disposition of the lips — “abnormal” vowels, like front 
vowels with lip-rounding or back-vowels with spread-out lips, 
as well as central vowels (with the exception of /ә/) were 
unknown. But the various Indo-European speeches have in 
the course of the last 2,500 years, and particularly during the 
last 1,500 years, developed them, giving rise in the Modern 
Indo-European languages to a quite complicated set of vowel- 
sounds. Ancient Greek already in the 5th century B.C. shows 
an /i/ with lip-rounding, an / y /; in Modern French and Ger- 
man we have / y, c. се |; and the vowels of many other Indo- 
European languages of Europe and Asia are no less complex. 


eved to have possessed similarly 
ants contiguous to them probably 
amount of nuance, but as yct 
er modifications are absent in 


Primitive Bantu began with the same gamut of /a, i, u/ 
which appears not to have undergone any violent changes, ex- 
Š anges, е) 
cepting that / e, o, g, 9 / have developed in the various Bantu 
languages, 
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Archaic Chinese vowels were simple enough, and in Ancient 
«Chinese we have a number of diphthongs and triphthongs, but 
in Modern Chinese the vowels / у, ø, œ / have developed. The 
vowels of Tibetan show a great modification — all in the direc- 
stion of / y, @,ce / — from the simple vowels of Classical Tibetan 
of the 7th century A.p. which had only /ieaou/. 

An elaboration of the vowels (as the result of the introduction 
.of lip-rounding or lip-spreading, of “breaking” through the 
influence of contiguous consonants, of epenthesis, umlaut 
and other phonological phenomena coming into play as the 
languages advanced in their history) would thus appear to be 
a characteristic of speeches at the present day, if we were to 
«compare them with their earlier or primitive forms as preseved 
or reconstructed. 

l7. Loss of clicks unquestionably forms another landmark 
in the evolution of speech sounds. At present the clicks are 
found in most languages with an independent symbolic value, 
гапа stand out as interjectional expressions (e.g. the dental or 
alveolar click to indicate annoyance, the palatal click to urge 
a horse, the labial click in kissing, etc.). They occur as sounds 
entering into the composition of words in the Bushman and 
Hottentot languages, and in some of the Southern Bantu speeches 
where they are regarded as an imposition from Bushman or 
‘Hottentot, evidently through the assimilation of considerable 
numbers of speakers of these latter among the invading Bantu. 
The click sounds are probably to be looked upon as belonging 
in their function (if not in their formation — and this matter 
js well-worth investigating) to the grunts, croaks, squeaks and 
screeches and other “non-phonetic” sounds with which the 
speech of man started from the anthropoid ape stage. It would 
appear that the clicks were at one time spread over a much 
wider area (and probably among different races and language 
families) than now. Clicks in the midst of human speech sounds 
(in a language, e.g. like Zulu) now appear so strange to those 
who are not accustomed to them that their presence in any 
appreciable number in the language as it is talked strikes as 
being suggestive of the noises — the clicks and the screeches — 
of lower animals, particularly birds. An early French Mission- 
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ary speaks of the Bushmen ( who have at least a ee 
their language) as “clucking like turkeys i Sd ы e 
183) speaks of the cave-dwelling Ethiopians (1 oi ne m D 
Aithiopes), a people living in the heart of Africa a hell Ри 
it, who lived on snakes, lizards and such like сери) иш 
that their speech was "like none other in the world", being like 
"the squeaking of bats". This has been taken to refer to the: 
use of clicks in the speech of some primitive African people, 
either the ancestors of the present-day Bushmen and Hottentots 
or of some other group which has now abandoned the clicks as 
speech-sounds or has changed its speech. Of course, we can- 
not press too far this explanation of the comparison made by 
Herodotos of the speech of the cave-dwelling Ethiopians with 
the sound of bats, because elsewhere (II, 57) he suggests that 
the foreign (Egyptian) language spoken by an Egyptian priest 
carried off from Thebes in Egypt to Dodona in Epirus sounded 
to the Greeks like the chattering of a bird, The reference to 
foreign or unfamiliar races whose speech is not understood as. 
"birds" is not an isolated thing in Herodotos. In the Aitaréya 
Aranyaka (I, 1, 1, 5), a pre-Buddhic Sanskrit work of probably 
800-700 sc, there is a passage which seems to say that the 
Vanigas, the Vagadhas and the Cérapadas, aboriginal peoples of 
Eastern India and Bengal, were called "birds" by Aryan 
speakers from Northern India. However, the possibility of 
click-languages being spread over a wider area, at least in 
Africa, can reasonably be surmised from the passage in Hero- 
dotos about the cave-dwelling Ethiopians referred to above. 

18. The presence of a few implosives in (civilised) human 
speech at the present day is the survival of what may be des- 
cribed as “pre-languge” ог as the equivalent of speech in primi- 
tive man: a wreckage from a richer series, which beca 
symbolic in language at large, 
were the most easily available phonetic elements when laugu- 
age was forming — to be later on substituted by explosive and 
other sounds, Calls for domestic animals or birds which we 
find in different parts of the world now appear to be onomato- 
poetic formations, but these might origi; 


nally have been clicks 
of various sorts, for which phones have gradually been substi- 


me merely 
and which probably at one time 
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tuted. The relation between the explosives and these implosive 
clicks, particularly in the matter of the possible evolution (and 
not a mere substitution) of the latter for th er, i 

well-worth ы ошаш. 

19. Sentence intonation and gradual restriction of gesture 
or movement of limbs as an accompaniment of spoken language 
are other factors worth enquiring into. Herein possibly we have 
some very modern traits in the evolution of speech. Study of 
pitch in relation to the sentence has been taken in hand by 
pheneticians, and as yet it is confined to some of the more 
advanced languages. With regard to gesture as a speech ac- 
companiment, it may be said that, although exceedingly pic- 
turesque, it is looked upon as a characteristic of "folk" or 
uncducated speech. It is deprecated, for instance, by the an- 
cient Indian grammarians when they condemn gesticulation 
like shaking of the head as something bad in a reader or chanter. 
At the present day it appears that the restriction of gesture in 
speech is a characteristic of some of the more advanced people 
— eg. the Germanic nations, the Chinese and the Japanese, 
among others. The personal equation, of course, is there, but 
over-gesticulation would certainly be regarded anywhere as a 
sign of bad breeding or bad education, and the desire to get 
rid of it altogether or to restrict it in speaking is undoubtedly 
a secondary development in the speech-habits of man, as yet 
not effective universally. Gesture and movements of the body 
or limbs were necessary when the spoken word (or the grunt 
articulate cry which preceded the spoken word 
in the evolution of the expressive faculties of man) was not 
the perfect symbol (which it now is) of the idea of the action 
or the concrete object occurring in the mind of man. After the 
evolution of speech as we know it, it continued to be an adorn- 
ment, superfluous, unecessarily demonstrative and unnecessarily 
emphatic, which the more advanced groups among mankiud 
would appear to be inclined to abandon. 

20. In enunciating the evolution of speech sounds, as in 
ade above, it must be admitted that there is 
It is a far cry from 500,000 
date forms the terminus ab. 


or squeak or in 


the suggestions m 
considerable room for speculation. 
years from now to 4000 s.c. which 
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quo for most living languages and from which the history can 
be followed; and it will certainly be hazardous to opine about 
human speech prior to 7,000 or 10,000 years from now. Unless 
we knew absolutely for certain what the basic phonetics of the 
‘speech of “Urmensch” was, it will remain largely a mass of 
speculative possibilities. But if we do not know 
the articulation of the “Urmensch”, we know 


what is the equivalent of speech among the Anthropoid Apes, 
the nearest representatives of Pre-man and his circle who came 
into being in the Middle or Later Miocene Age branching off 
from the Common Family of Ape and Man (the Dryopithecus- 
‘Sivapithecus Group) some 500,000 years ago. From various 
investigators who have studied the question (unfortunately, no 
trained phonetician has so far taken up this work), it appears 
‘that of the four kinds of anthropoid Apes — the Gibbons, Orang- 
utans, Chimpanzees and Gorillas — the Chimpanzee resembles 
Man most in the formation of its larynx. Nothing comparable 
to the human speech sounds is made by the Gorilla, the Orang- 
utan and the Gibbon, although “whimpering, crying, roaring, 
bellowing, grunting, screaming, chuckling, buzzing, humming, 
whining” and other terms have been used with regard to the 
sounds made by them. But a few vowel sounds, particularly 
the back vowel /u/, with some kind of guttural consonant 
/ g, k / appear to be made by all anthropoid apes; and it is said 
that in one instance an Orang-utan was brought to say the 
English words papa and cup, and the sound of th — 1% 1 (Robert 
M. Yerkes and Ada W. Yerkes, The Great Apes, Yale Univer- 
‘sity Press, 1929, pp. 164-165). In the case of the Chimpanzee, 
it has been stated that this primate possesses the “ne 
approach to human vocalisation", producing many distinguish- 
able sounds, and that we have in the Chimpanzee “the begin- 
nings of speech, in effective vocalisation”. 

gator has attempted to give a list of 32 


tinguished by her in Chimpanzee spe 


working with R. M. Yerkes, quoted in 
It is interesting to note that these 
or are capa 
nants 


anything about 
something about 


arest 


Even one investi- 
words which were dis- 
ech (Blanche Learned, 
The Great Apes, p. 304). 
are monosyllables, 
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vowel—/h, g, k, gh, kw, j, jh/,—the exceptions being /m/ and. 
a consonant complex (or a click?) rendered as /vts/; and the 


-Chimpanzee vowels which have been noted are /a, o, u, A, 


ai ae, ue/. Other observers have noted a preference for the- 
back vowels /u/ and /o/ among Chimpanzees, as in the: 
other apes. One investigator, Garner, tried to teach a chim- 
panzee pronounce mamma, but he was not successful; the 
French word feu | бр | was rendered by the chimpanzee as 
/ v^ or B^ / and the German word wie | уі: | as something like: 
/ wy /; and an African word in the Nkami language, nkgwe: 
“mother” = /Dgwe(?))/, according to this investigator, could. 
be distinguished by the chimpanzee easily, although he could. 
not pronounce the vowel correctly (The Great Apes, p. 305). 


91. The sequence of sounds in the articulation of the 
child when it is learning to speak will not be very much à 
propos here; but it is interesting to note that the first cries of 
the baby do not embody the sounds which occur in human. 
speech, and that the stops / p b,td,k g/ are generally among, 
the earliest acquired by the child. 

92, It would perhaps be not regarded as too wild a specu- 
lation to suggest that since the beginning of human speech, the 
following line of evolution has characterised the history of its 
sounds, particularly during the last 5,000 years: 

(i) A general fronting of pronunciation, from the back to 
alate, leading to the restriction of the gutturals and 


the front pz 
evolution of the palatals — of affricates and sibilants of this class. 


particularly. 

(i) Evolution of spirants or open consonants of all sorts, 
including sibilants (excluding laryngal ones, which appear to 
be primitive sounds). 

(iii) Simplification of double-gest sounds like / kp, gb /, 
which either were modified into / kw, gw /, or were split up 
into / k, p, g, b/. 

(iv) Loss of clicks as speech sounds (clicks survive only 
as interjectional expressions in most speeches). 

(v) Extension of vocalism from the guttural or back vowels. 
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(open and rounded) to frontal and central ones, and the deve- 
Jopment of “abnormal vowels. 


(vi) Devoicing of voiced stops. 
(vii) Phonetic decay leading to the rise of word-tones. 


(viii) Development of sentence intonation, with restriction 
of gesture and patomime as accompaiment of speech. 


Proceedings of the Third International Congress oj 
Phonetic Sciences. 


Ghent (Belgium), 1938. 


THE TERTIARY STAGE OF INDO-ARYAN 
DOE МЕ =18. MNT RE 


1. It has been found convenient, taking into consideration 
its general trend of development, to divide the history of Indo- 
Aryan into three stages: Old, Middle, and New; or, Primary, 
Secondary, and Tertiary, following Grierson in the LSI, and 
elsewhere (where he employs the terms ‘Primary Prakrits, Se- 
condary Prakrits, and Tertiary Prakrits, emphasising upon the 
colloquial character of the speech as distinguished from the 
literary forms of it like Vedic and Sanskrit). In a loose way 
we can speak of these three stages, employing broad Indian 
terms, as Sanskrit (or Vedic, Vaidika), Prakrit, and Bhasa. The 
whole history of Indo-Aryan for some 2,500 years commencing 
roughly from 1500 в.с. and continuing down to the present day 
can be best surveyed as a chronological sequence only by a 
proper appreciation of the principles underlying this three-fold 
division. 

2, Grierson has briefly 


indicated (in the LSI, Vol. I, Part 
1, 1927, p. 122) the characteristics of these three stages. As 
he says, there is no difficulty in recognising the main distinc- 
tive peculiarities of each group or stage. The situation I have 
sought to describe in some detail in my ODBL, pp. 16-20. 
Taking phonetic alteration as the fundamental thing in spoken 
language, we may note briefly that the Secondary or MIA stage 
started. with the assimilation of the consonant combinations of 
the Primary or OIA stage; that the MIA stage was further cha- 
racterised at a later period in its history by the dropping of 
the stops and the weakening of the aspirates to h (except in 
the case of the cerebrals, and, in some dialects, of the palatals), 
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and further by a modification of the intervocal -m- to -f 
(and of -L, -n- to -l-, -n-); and the "Tertiary or NIA stage came 
in with the simplification of the assimilated double or long: 
consonants of MIA to single or short consonants. This treat- 
ment of the double consonants of MIA may be taken to be the 
crucial thing in considering the development of NIA. Viewed 
from this standpoint, we might say that certain forms of NIA, 
or rather, certain modem Indo-Aryan speeches are still in the: 
MIA stage—e.g. Panjabi and Lahndi, which still keep the double 
consonants, whereas all other NIA speeches merit the title of 


NIA better, in having made a departure from MIA in this. 
respect. 


ә 


3. It has to be recognised that the development of the 
Aryan speech in India has not been uniform everywhere. The 
Aryan speech, for instance, did not enter into the Secondary or: 
Middle stage of its history at one time all over the Aryan pale 
in Northern India. Evidence of the Agoka inscriptions of the 
3rd century mc, our oldest contemporary documents in any 
Indo-Aryan speech, would go to show that even at that late- 
period in the early history of IA, the speech of the North-West 
as at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra (with forms like dhrama— 
dharma, asti, masti—násti, sresta— &restha, sahasrani=sahasrani, 
supathra-—süpártha-, dhruvarii, pranatrayo=prana-trayah, 
Savratra=sarvatra, putra, yatra, dhramanusasti=dharménusasti, 
suśruşň = $usrüsd, bramana, Sramana, etc.) and the South- 
Western or Girnar dialect (which shows a partial agreement 
with the former in retaining a number of earlier consonant 
combinations intact) had not yet wholly conformed to the MIA 
standard with all its implications in phonetics; while the speech» 
of the East (which seems to have been imposed upon the Mid- 
land, for a time at least, as the language of the court) was 
frankly and fully in the MIA stage. Greek transcriptions of 
Indian names, heard apparently in the North-West in the 3rd 
century B.c., would confirm th as regards. 
the North-Western speech: e.g. forms like Prasioi, Okstidrakai, 
Sandrakiiptos, Palibothra (—*Pad [2] lipu 

Brakhmanes, etc. seem actu 


ally to have been heard by the first 
Greeks who wrote them do 


wn, and it is hardly likely they got 
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any but the actual spoken forms. It seems exceedingly probable 
that the MIA stage was arrived at the Ganges valley—probably 
in the central and eastern parts of it—earlier than it had mani- 
fested itself in the Panjab. I have given some of my arguments 
in the ODBL (pp. 43-48), and it is not necessary to repeat them 
here. The exact time when this stage clearly manifested itself 
in Indo-Aryan—that is, in some local form of it—is not clearly 
known. The Prakritisms in the Rg-veda would at least indicate 
that the MIA stage was at least manifesting itself in dialectal 
Indo-Aryan when the Veda was first written down. Now, it 
seems unlikely that the Rg-Veda corpus was complete before 
1000 в.с. (cf. Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, ‘The Antiquity of 
the Rigveda’ in the Calcutta Review for October, 1924, pp. 73- 
74). The compilation into a Veda-book occurred some time 
later—in the 10th or 9th century в.с., and it is unthinkable that 
the compilation of the hymns in even one corpus was possible 
without some system of writing, howsoever crude and merely 
mnemonic it might be. Judging from the yet unstereotyped and 
faulty and hesitating orthography of the Ašoka inscriptions, the 
introduction of writing among the speakers of Indo-Aryan could 
not have been very much anterior to the 3rd or 4th century B.C. 
(It does not matter whether the introduction was the result of 
an adapation of a foreign alphabet, or whether it was the em- 
ployment of an earlier, pre-Aryan system of writing for Aryan, 
hether again it was an invention of a wise man among 
s themselves). The first writing down of the Vedic 
a-book occurred some time between composition 
of the latest hymns (about 1000 в.с.) and а few centuries be- 
fore the oldest Brahmi inscriptions: it could very well have 
occurred nearer 1000 в.с. than 500 в.с. The Prakritisms could 
either have been present in the time of these latest hymns, or 
they crept in later, before or about the time of writing down 
the hymns. In any case, we would not be justified in taking the 
appearances of the MIA characteristics in any IA dialect prior 


to 1000 s.c. The beginnings of the Secondary stage could there- 


fore be very well taken back to the commencement of the Ist 


millennium В.С. or even to the close of the 2nd millennium. It 
is quite conceivable that starting in the Eastern part of the Hin- 


or w 
Aryan speaker 
hymns in a Ved 


SC(I)-13 - 
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dustan plains, the MIA or Secondary character gradually spread 
into the North-West, so that by the time of A$oka even the 
Panjab dialects had at least partially entered into the MIA 
stage. At the time of Panini who might very well have been 
a contemporary of the Buddha the North-Western dialects were 
sufficiently close to the Primary or Old Indo-Aryan stage as to 
enable a high or literary form of them to be designated as 
Laukika or ‘current’ or ‘popular’ speech by that great gram- 
marian. 

4. We need not go into details of the evolution of Middle 
or Secondary Indo-Aryan. Suffice it to say that epigraphical 
evidence as well as the evidence of the early Prakrit grammar 
and literature would indicate that the second great phonetic 
change in the Secondary stage—the loss of the intervocal stops 
and the weakening of the intervocal aspirates to h—did not in 
the same way take place all over the IA area at the same time. 
Thus at the time of Vararuci (4th-5th century А.С?) it seems 
that in the south the Maharastri dialect had already lost the 
intervocal stops, but in the north and the east Sauraséni and 
Magadhi had them, evidently in an intermediate spirant stage; 
and this certainly was the case with the dialect of the N.W. as 
in Dutreuil de Rheims fragments of the Prakrit Dharmapada 
from Central Asia dating from the second half of the 3rd cen- 
tury A.c. The Third Period in MIA came in—the Apabhrarhéa 
Period—when the final vowels were weakened and intervocal 
-m- became -#-. Here again the progress has not been uniform, 
The weakening of -6 to -u is noticed in the NW dialects as 
early as the 3rd century A.C., at a time when most IA dialects 
had retained unaltered the final vowels, as arrived at in the 
early Secondary stage. The general confusion brought about 
by various causes (e.g. the constant use of archaic forms of 
speech for literary purposes, which makes it exceedingly hazar- 
dous to rely on a text or an epigraphical document as a faith- 
ful representation of a contemporary dialect) has made it well- 
nigh impossible to determine the lines of isogloss—i.e. to find 
out boundaries of definite linguistic characteristics—for ancient 
India of any time. In the case of the Apabhramáa or Late Se- 
condary stage, actual indications as regards the development 
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of the special characteristics are even more meagre than in the 
case of the Prakrit, or Middle Secondary stage. I have tenta- 
tively suggested that the second MIA stage was entered into 
by all IA between 200-600 a.c, and that the third MIA, or 
Apabhram$éa stage, characterised IA generally after 600 A.C, 
although it has to be admitted that this stage was making itself 
manifest in some MIA dialects earlier than 600 А.С. 

, 5. We now come to that point which I want to be discus- 
sed—when did the NIA or Tertiary characteristics first manifest 
themselves? The surest evidence is of course from the oldest 
specimens of the various NIA languages and dialects, in which 
the NIA characteristics are already fully established. These 
characteristics on the phonetic side include primarily the sim- 
plification of the double stops, although some dialects of the 
NW (Western and Eastern Panjab) do not share in this and 
form in this way a class apart; on the morphological side it 
includes the introduction of new affixes and of postpositions in 
the declension of the noun, and of a new conjugational system, 
besides a number of linguistic devices like the compound verb 
and the echo word, which perhaps were quite common or at 
least latent in the latter part of the Secondary stage. One might 
say that in the matter of these devices there was an assertion 
of the non-Aryan speech-feeling (Sprachgefühl) which was 
suppressed or stifled in the literary languages growing under 
ihe shadow of Sanskrit. 

The earliest direct evidence (well-attested in both date and 
in faithful transmission) from the vernacular side is unfortu- 
nately very late, too late to be of use to us for giving us any 
indication as to when the Tertiary stage was first entered in 
(ОТА°, in a particular locality. There are some few forunate lan- 
guages and dialects like Marathi of which the oldest specimens 
in connected sentences go back to some epigraphical documents 
of the 12th century, and there are others like Panjabi and Gur- 
khali whose oldest remains belong only to the 16th and 18th 
centuries. The oldest mss of works in a Western Hindi or 
Eastern Hindi dialect are not older than the 16th century. For 


is CIA—Common Indo-Aryan. 
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Bengali, we have documents which undoubtedly go back to 
times before 1200 A.c., but they are preserved in late and 
corrupt Mss; and it is in connexion with their date of compo 
sition and genuineness in retaining intact the language of their 
authors that the question of the development of the Tertiary 
stage may receive some light. In the absence of satisfactory 
connected pieces of composition, we have to fall back upon 
individual words for the period of A.c. 600 or 500 to 1200, which 
witnessed the rise of NIA. A great deal of Apabhrarhśa litera- 
ture was produced all over Northem India during this period 
and later (a good aperçu of which we find in the Introduction 
to the edition of the Bhavisayatta-kahā by C. D. Dalal and 
P. D. Gune, Baroda, 1923, pp. 36-47). Literary languages are 
consciously archaistic—so that although the NIA stage was 


lage during this period, the bulk of 
the change, using by preference 
graphic and other contemporary 
expected forms indicating a later 
stage of development, and these, where they are genuinely indi- 
cative of the actual pronunciation, act as flashes of light in the 
midst of the surrounding darkness, 

6. In the earlier inscriptions, both 


Brahmi and Kharosthi, 
there is no doubt that a ri 


igid system of orthography 
yet in vogue. The indication of some conjunct consonant 
sounds was faulty (e.g. rp and pr written in the same way, also 
yv and vy, as in Brahmi). The double consonants were indi- 
cated only by single letters, and sometimes we find 

ing of a preceding й vowel: e.g. 
Now, vassa represents the S 
and any occurrence of tasa 
early document as A£oka 


Was not 


vowel mark in words like vdsa 010, рада, ikichá, 
Ратћапа, añapauisati, mahamata, apar 

mostly at Girnar. really indic. 
after the vowel concerned, or a nasal p 


vowel, as subsequent history of MIA and N 
epigraphical evidence ( 


consonant 
Tonunciation of the 
IA as well as a stray 
e.g. the Greek transcription PANNIO 
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stand for raññö, in the coins of Castana, for instance, in Gujarat 
and Malwa; the earlier form of the word was surely  ránro, 
although Asokan Brahmi writes rao) would testify; so that the 
above words were in all certainty actually pronounced as vassa, 
sipatthaya, río, pdaca, cikiccha, bamhaza, ăññāpayissati, 
mahamitta, aparánta, etc. Here an early faulty or hesitating 
system of writing must not throw us off the track. This obvious 
vagary of Brahmi orthography should caution us against taking 
orthographic indications of contemporary documents at their 
face value, without examining them more closely. 

7. The establishment of the Tertiary stage is believed 
generally to have been accomplished by 1000 a.c., which date is 
a convenient borderline between the Secondary and the Ter- 
tiary or between the Middle Indo-Aryan and the New Indo- 
Aryan stages (cf. LSI, I, Part I, p. 125). It had appeared to 
me that, at least as far as Bengali and the Eastern speeches 
were concerned, this date was fairly correct; and the earliest 
compositions that by their special characters deserve to be 
called Bengali—the forty-seven Carya poems as published by 
MM Dr. Haraprasid Sastri—I tentatively placed between the 
middle of the tenth. and the end of the eleventh centuries: 
950-1200 a.c. (cf. ODBL, pp. 110-123). The date of Goraksa- 
patha as a great linking figure in the group of writers of the 
the date as deduced, primarily from the evidence of 


Caryas: 
e of the pivots in this 


the early Marathi Jmanésvari, was on 
datation of the Old Bengali Carya poems (pp. 118-122, op. cit.). 

My friend Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah of Dacca University 
published from Paris, in 1928, his ‘Chants Mystiques de Kanha 
et de Saraha—Les Dohakosa (en Apabhrarhga, avec les Versions 
tibetanes) et Les Carya (en vieux-Bengali), avec Introduction, 
Vocabulaires et notes,’ which is one of the most noteworthy 
scholarly works on late MIA and early NIA published within 
recent years. In this work Dr. Shahidullah re-edits the Apabh- 
rarnga and Old Bengali writings of the two Siddhas, Kanha and 
Saraha as first brought out by MM Dr. H. P. Sastri. The com- 
parison with the Tibetan version as in the Bstan Hgyur has 
enabled Dr. Shahidullah to suggest some better readings for the 
Apabhrarsa dohas: for the 16 Caryas (12 by Kanha, and 4 by 
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Saraha) he has re-edited, he did not have the ch 
of any Tibetan or other version, but he has ne 
ed some very plausible corrections. Now, Kanha and Saraha 
as authors of these Apabhrarhga as well as Old Bengali verses 
are taken by Dr. Shahidullah res 


pectively to the beginning of 
the 8th century and of the 11th century (700 л.с. and 1000 A.c.). 
I have nothing to say about the date of Saraha. About Kanha} 


a number of synchronisms on the basis of Lama Tàranátha's 
date of 657 a.c. as the time of Matsyéndranatha’s arrival in 
Nepal and of Bhartrhari’s death 
561 A.c. lead Dr. Shahidullah to 
his floruit. It is to be carefully en 
ing account of Taranatha about 


ecking help 
vertheless suggest- 


(who was a contemporary of Kanha and a di 


n as sober history. 
Caryas really flour- 
a great importancé 
reference to thé 
o-Aryan. For the 


consonants and the development 
Conjugational devices. So tha 
been 700 a.c., we shall h 


or literary speech of the stage. 

If we have other inde to show that the 
about 700 Ac, in `à 
n isolated. words (if 


omposition), then we 


ings of local and other 
by the reigning princes 
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and other rulers in Bengal down to 1200 А.с. I had made lists 
of placenames from such inscriptions in my ODBL. (pp. 179- 
188). From a study of these, we find that, except in one inscrip- 
tion from distant Eastern Bengal, there is nothing in these 
names in inscriptions before the 10th century which would go 
to suggest that they belong to the Tertiary rather than the 
Secondary stage in their phonetics. Forms like Sata-kopé 
(=‘Seven Springs"); Bhatapada (=Bhattapataka, ‘village of 
Brahmans’), and Hadi-ganga (=Haddika-ganga), as in the 
Sylhet-Bhatera grant of Govinda, probably 10th century, are con- 
clusive that we have here the Tertiary stage: as also Budhi- 
pokhiri (=Vrddha-puskara-, ‘Old Lotus-pond’) and Ghata in 
the Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva of Assam, latter part of the 
llth century. In later inscriptions as well as in these we have 
also deliberate reversions to the MIA stage in writing similar 


names. But one or two expressions are conclusive: the NIA or 


Tertiary stage was establishing itself—perhaps it was already 
established—in Assam and North-Eastern Bengal at least—in the 
10th century. Earlier, we find this stage only in two words in 
a grant of the late 7th century from Tippera (grant of 
Lokanatha): Kanamotika Hill, where probably kana < kanna- 
< karna—'edge" and mótika—N. Beng. mora ‘twisted’; and 
pathara < patthara—prastara. In the first case, however, the 
explanation may be doubtful. The spelling gives -n-, but Second 
MIA -nn- should give dental -n- in NIA. In the second case, 
we should have had pathara, rather than páthara, if the word 
is to be properly NIA. The evidence from these two forms only 
is rather meagre. But perhaps we would not be very wrong 
in assuming that the Tertiary stage was in its inceptive stage, 
so far as Bengali was concerned, in the Tth century—and 
perhaps it was manifested first in the easternmost parts of the 
province; which would be quite in the nature of things, con- 
sidering that the dialects which are current there have now, as 
we shall see later, advanced one step further beyond the 


Tertiary stage. 
The evidence is very slender, it must be confessed—too slender 
But it would not warrant the 


to build anything positive upon. 
assumption that there was anything like the finished Tertiary 
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stage as early as 700 л.с. The other alternative proposed be- 
fore for the age of the Caryas ascribed to Kanha (viz 900-1200) 
seems more plausible. 

8. We have another and rather unexpected source of in- 
formation in this matter, and this should be scrutinised. San- 
skrit was studied by the Buddhists of Central Asia and China 
during the Ist millennium a.c., by Sogdians, Khotanese, Ku- 
cheans, Uigur Turks, Tibetans, and Chinese; and as aids to the 
acquirement of Sanskrit, in addition to bilingual texts (as in 
Kuchean), there were at least two short Sanskrit-Chinese dic- 
tionaries dating from the 7th-8th centuries which have been 
found. These dictionaries were evidently much studied in 
China and Japan, and Japanese editions were published in the 
17th century. They give the Sanskrit words in 7th century 
North-Indian characters, with the sound transcribed in Chinese 
characters, followed by the Chinese equivalent, 
recently been edited and published by my friend and colleague 
Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi (Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinois, 
Vol. I, Paris, 1929). The first one—the Fan Yü Ts'ien Тѕӧ Wen 
by I+tsing is slightly earlier than the second (the Fan Yü Tsa 
Ming), which, dating from the 8th century, was compiled by 
Li Yen, a Kuchean. In these works, especially in the latter, 
we have a good many corrupt and Prakritic forms rather than 
Sanskrit. The phonology of these Prakritic forms amply de- 
monstrates that the Sanskrit words were modified by a NW 
dialect. Now these NW dialects were originally written in 
the Kharosthi character, which avoided double consonants and 
long vowels. When the North-Western speeches adopted by 
the Tth century the siddha-mdatrka alphabet which is found in 
these dictionaries and which is developed out of the Brahmi, 
it is just likely that the original style of orthography was con- 
tinued. So that they could write, as in Li Yen's dictionary, 
vy-ka for — vrkka, masa— таа for Śmaśrū, dēgha=diggha 
for dirgha, uca for ucca, vatula for vattula—vartula, adapi— 
adyapi, Kkvana—kavanna— “kavanda for kavadda—kaparda, 
fanura for — tannüra— tandula, latuka for latuka— аниа 
laddüka, muga for mugga— Sanda, bha 


gga—mudga, gana = Sanna= 
and similar words have 


These have 


taara=bhattara—bharta, etc., etc. These 


es 
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Й + one consonant, which is quite in accordance with Kharosthi 
orthography whereas the Tertiary stage would demand ã+one 
consonant; but in this matter it must be remembered the dia- 
lects o£ the NW (Lahndi) are even now in the Secondary 
stage. In one instance, in the earlier Dictionary by Ltsing we 
have the curious spelling bhah-ta: this obviously represents a 
pronunciation bhatta, although the Chinese equivalent gives 
ju to, earlier *phuk-ta or *bhuk-ta, which makes the matter 
more complicated, suggesting that they wrote bhah-ta and 
pronounced the word as bhakta. In I-tsing's Dictionary we do 
not find any sure instance from which something like the Tertiary 
stage (double consonants simplified to a single one, with com- 
pensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel) can be postu- 
lated. In Li Yen's Dictionary however, we note four forms— 
dja—' flour (dta in I-tsing), ágira—angara, Капи —*kanna— 
kanqa and güra—garhü—where we have the Tertiary stage or 
modern Vernacular represented. This is after 700 ac. The 
occurrence of these forms in the NW dialect area would be 
in strange contrast to the general phonetic character of the local 
dialects, and we have to explain them either as faulty spellings 
or as forms from the plains of India (Sauraséni and Magadhi 
areas), borrowed by or influencing the NW dialects. The 
second alternative would be less likely, and more probably here 
we have the à through loose or careless writing. 

In any case, it would seem that the Tertiary character in the 
matter of simplification of double consonants + compensatory 
length did not make itself noticeable before 700 a.c., and the 
ces noted would not seem to be enough. An Old 
ature, with the Tertiary character fully developed 
and morphological—would be too early for 
ually flourished at that time. 
lishment of the Tertiary character 
in NIA would therefore seem to be what is generally accepted 
_1000 a.c, but this character was probaby developing during 
the previous three centuries. And taking the few cases of 
apparenty NIA formation in the inscriptions from East Bengal 


(Tipperah and Sylhet, where they occur for the first time), in 


connexion with the phonological development of South-Eastern 


few instan 
Bengali liter 
—phonological 
700 л.с., even if Kanha act 

9, The age of the esta 
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Bengali, specially in Chittagong, it would not perhaps be too 
hazardous to suggest that the Tertiary character in the matter 
of the consonants started to manifest itself earlier in East 
Bengal than in West Bengal Development in the matter of 
the consonants seems to be quicker or more progressive in East 
Bengali than in West Bengali. The common New Indo-Aryan 
sound system has suffered a very great change in East Bengali: 
the most noteworthy being the change of the palatal affricates 
c ch j jh to dental ones (ts, s, dz, dz); the alteration of the 
aspiration h to the glottal stop (,) and of the voiced aspirates 
to stops with accompanying glottal closure (0, d [dz], Ф, 2, 
bD’), the change of £ to h, and the widespread voicing of un- 
voiced consonants (especially k>g, 17d, t>d), and further, 
widespread spirantisation of original (ie. Common NIA) as 
well as derived interior -g- (to -y-). The voicing of unvoiced 
consonants as part of this phonetic change suggests the deve- 
lopment of some of the Prakrit dialects of the second stage 
from Prakrit of the first stage. The dialect of Chittagong has 
advanced still further—it eludes single intervocal steps, and 
nasalises single intervocal -m-. The elision of intervocal stop 
is just what characterised first of all Maharastri, and then all 
Apabhrarhsa. This trait of Chittagongese has been noted by 
all those who have published their observations on this dialect 
of Bengali. Thus cákar >tsaor; bapu > bau; rakhen > rahén > 
таеп> ғап; amod>aod, chatizadi (Chakma), chotua>sodua, 
jakhan>dzahan, upasa (<upayasa)>uas, dakiya>dai, lagi> lai, 
etc. etc. 


10. From the above we may state the position briefly as 
this : 

The Secondary stage manifested itself in IA first in the East, 
the earliest indications of which may go to c. 1000 в.с. 


The Tertiary stage, so far as the Eastern dialects of IA are 
concerned, might have appeared in East Bengal dialects in ihe 
8th century A.c, but it appears from epigraphical evidence to 
have been established only during the 10-11% centuries. 


So far as the East Bengali dialects are concerned, with the 
voicing, spirantisation, and elision of internal consonants—often 
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the results of the modification of MIA and OIA (Secondary 
and Primary) double consonants and consonant groups—IA may 
be said to have entered a new stage, the Fourth or Quaternary 
stage, which is not yet manifest in the other forms of NIA. 
This, however, has not been a free and unchecked growth—it 
is only in the incipient stage, the influence of the literary lan- 
guage and of the standard colloquial form of Calcutta acting as 
a check preventing natural development. 

But a change like asme > amhé > ami > ai, tat ksanam > 
takkhanar > takhan >ta(h)an, and lagna > lagga > lag, lagi 
> lái, does indicate that the Tertiary stage is being left behind 
in the advance of IA in some dialectal areas at least. 


Proceedings and Transactions of the Sixth All India 
Oriental Conference, Patna, 1930. 


CALCUTTA HINDUSTANI 
A. Study of a Jargon Dialect 


—— ee 


The first Hindustani Grammar that came to my hands was 
a limp little book written by an Englishman, professedly for the 
British soldier coming out to India. It was over twenty-five years 
ago! when I was a boy at school that I had picked it out of a 
lot of second-hand books heaped on the roadside and selling 
at four pice each. I had never troubled myself before-that about 
the grammar of Hindustani, for like every other Calcutta boy 
I had a stock of Bazar Hindustani which was enough for life 
in that town. But the grammar gave me the shock of a linguistic 
discovery. The little book was very lucidly written, the analysis 
of the speech and its forms by means of the hyphen and other 
devices was very easy to follow; and it was printed entirely in 
the Roman character, which was a great blessing, 
time I was not very much at home with the Nagar 
and had not as yet acquired the Arabic Script. 
book I learnt the difference between /-ka, -ki, 
I found out that there were in Hindustan 
like /mai/ and /tà/ (which are never used i 
stani, but which struck me as being very m 
/mui/and/tui/), that in Hindustani the cor 
/méri bàt/and not/méra bat/or/h 
that the verb in the future was co 
jae9ee, tu jaéga—tum jaóge, 


for at that 
i character, 
From this little 
-ké/ and /-ko/, and 
i pronominal forms 
n our Bazar Hindu- 
uch like our Bengali 
rect thing to say was 
amara (i.e, hámàrà) bàt/, and 
njugated like [mai jàuggà—ham 
wuh jaégà— wg jáé9ge/. The 


1. This article, Calcutta Hindustani, was published from Lahore in 1931, 
The incident of the author's school-days mentioned above took place in 
1902 or 1903, 
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shock of discovery was all the greater, because, just a day or 
two before, on my way home from school I had stopped to see 
a number of coolies digging a trench in the street and laying 
pipes under the direction of two sahibs, and incidentally also to 
hear how and what the sahibs talked. The coolies were Biharis 
and Hindustanis—‘Westerners’ (Paschimas) and ‘Upcountry-men’ 
as we call them in Bengal—and of the sahibs one was a red- 
faced Englishman and the other a dark Eurasian. They were all 
talking Hindustani; and I heard the Englishman say to the coolies 
in a very decided manner—/ham jaéga, tóm jaéga, иб jaéga, 
ie јаёра, ham-log sab jaéga/ (I shall go, you will go, that man 
will go, this man will go, we shall all go). This I heard without 
the context. We Indians are said to be prone to philosophising: 
perhaps this is true: for at the moment, I remember that (al- 
though I was a boy of twelve or thirteen), I wondered where 
all of us would be going; and for the moment this set me think- 
ing, whether one could ever know where we would be going, or 
where coming from either. But after I had the grammar in my 
hands for some time, and had seen the paradigm of root /ja/, in 
the future, I recalled the sentence I had heard, and thought it 
strange that like the Englishman we should all be using that 
solitary form/jaéga/alone for all the various forms like /jaudga, 
jaenge, jaoge/given by the grammar. And then I realised that with- 
out caring to learn it properly we were picking up in the streets 
of Calcutta a sort of Hindustani which everybody employed, 
gentlefolk, and coolies, and sahibs; and this Hindustani was per- 
haps incorrect from point of view of usage among cultured peo- 
ple in Upper India, but it was nevertheless a very living language 
in Calcutta, better known and seemingly more natural than the 
correct or grammatical Hindustani taught in the grammar, which 
was too ‘high-flown’, complicated, and peculiar, from our point 
of view. 

This Hindustani of the streets and bazars is indeed a very 
living speech, and a great deal of the transactions of life are 
carried on in it over the greater part of Aryan India. As a great 
Verkehrsprache, the position of Hindustani is unique in India; 
and the unifying bond of this language (not in the highly Persian- 
ised and Arabicised form affected in present-day Urdu) is a 
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great gift of Mogul rule to India. Hindustani had its beginnings 
as a makeshift language on a Panjabi and Western Hindi basis 
in the 13th-16th centuries. It had vocables from a wide range 
of dialects, speakers of which met in the capital city of Delhi. 
To start with, it was a garrison language. There were, among 
the speakers of Indo-Aryan dialects who helped to build it up, 
the people of the ‘home districts’, in the first instance, whose 
‘Vernacular Hindustani’ and Jatu or Bàngarü dialects formed 
the basis of the language; there were men from Western and 
Central and Eastern Panjab; there were people who said/-da/ 
instead of/-ka/for the genitive; people from Western and Cen- 
tral districts of the present-day United Provinces and from Cen- 
tral India Agency, who spoke Brajbhakha, Kanauji and Bundéli; 
there were Mewatis and Rajputs speaking the various dialects of 
the Rajasthani group—Jaipuri and Marwari, for instance; and 
there were also some Easterners—Purabiyas—men speaking 
Awadhi and Baghéli and the ‘Bihari’ dialect Bhojpuriya. Hindus- 
tani was quite in a fluid state for the first few centuries of Turki 
and Afghan rule. But by the 15th century it attained a definite 
character in Northern India, agreeing in essentials with the 
speech of the Panjab side of the present United Provinces and of 
the U.P. side of the Panjab. Already by the end of the 14th 
century it is used, of course in an archaic form, in literature 
from the Panjab to Bihar, side by side with Brajbhakha and 
Awadhi. The oldest Ms. of Kabir, dated Samvat 1561 
(—1504 a.c.), as edited by Pandit Shyam Sundar Das from the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares (1928), shows this archaic 
Hindustani, which is also in the main the language of the Adi 
Granth. The soldiers from Northern India who used to go to the 
Deccan, either in the wake of Mohammadan conquering expedi- 
tions from Delhi or as adventurers and' soldiers of fortune, seem 
mostly to have been men from this tract, besides some 
Rajputs who understood. and used the language growing up in 
Delhi. These North Indian soldiers and fortune-seekers, mostly 
Mohammadans, found themselves in a strange land among 
Marathas and Telugus, Kannadigas and Tamils; and it was these 
Settlers in the South who laid the foundation to a literature of 


Mohammadan inspiration in Hindustani in the 16th century, 
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using the Perso-Arabic alphabet. It was during this century that 
Miranji Shah and Sultan Qutb Quli Shah of Golconda flourished, 
and the foundation of Urdu literature may be attributed to them: 
these 16th century Deccan poets, more than Amir Khusrau of 
Delhi (1253-1325), were the real founders of Urdu—the extant 
Hindustani verses attributed to Khusrau being extremely prob- 
lematical. During the rule of the Moguls, in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the Mohammadan culture of India took shape. In art 
and architecture the enlightened policy of Akbar, Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan brought about a most remarkable development. The 
spirit of Persian Mohammadan art was wedded to that of India, 
and we have as a result the magnificent Mogul architecture and 
the most exquisite Mogul school of painting. In language and 
literature the same thing was happening. Tentative attempts 
were made by the Deccan poets in the 16th century to bring in 
both the form and spirit of Persian poetry into an Indian lan- 
guage. These attempts continued in the 17th, and by the end 
of that century, the purpose—possibly it was unconscious—was 
achieved. The works of the Deccani poets usher in the Persian 
spirit in Hindi for the first time. But the language they have 
used is not yet the Hindustani which took shape in the later 
centuries; it is a closely allied dialect with some leanings to- 
wards Panjabi, and native Indian or Hindi influences especially 
in vocabulary are still strong. 

.The 17th century was one of close communication between 
the North and the South, especially through the campaigns of 
Aurangzéb. The language of Qutb Quli Shah (d. 1611) with its 
forms recalling Panjabi, as representative of the earlier group of 
North Indian dialects established in the Deccan, gave place to 
that of Wali, in the fourth quarter of the 17th century, at least 
as the standard literary language. The speech of Wali is sub- 
stantially the same as present-day Hindustani; and the Rekhta 
of Wali was evidently the speech of the court and of the élite of 
Delhi, which was freshly established in the South by the officers 
and troops of Aurangzéb. The speech of the court and capital 
city and of the imperial camp profited by the example of its 
sister-dialects already established in the South and flourishing 
among the North Indian colonies settled there. The latter had 
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already obtained a literary position, while the former, the court 
speech of Delhi, was but essaying its first steps. The earlier 
dialects which preceded the speech of the imperial Mogul 
capital are still current as ‘Dakan? forms of Hindustani, in 
the Deccan, in the Marathi and Konkani and Kannada areas, and 
in the Telugu and Tamil districts, with their marked archaic, Pan- 
jabi-like character. The literary prestige of Dakani was assailed in 
the 17th and 18th centuries when the speech of the Mogul army 
and the Mogul court emulated the former in being seriously used 


for literature. The earlier stratum appeared provincial, if not ` 


actually rustic, and the forms of a real ‘Badshahi Hindustan’ 
were easily accepted as superior to those of the former. The name 
Zaban-é-Urdii-é-Mu‘alla, ‘the Language of the Exalted Camp’, 
seems to have been used with special emphasis to distinguish it 
from the other and less exalted forms of Western Hindi which had 
filtered down to the South; and it is not unlikely that the name 
Zaban-é-Urdii-8-Mu'alla, or Urdii-é-Mu ‘alla, originated first in 
the South, or came to be largely used there, probably in the 17th 
century, during the Mogul campaigns. The language was usually 
known as Hindi or Hindawi in the North. In Northern India, 
the camping days of the first Mohammadan conquerors, the 
Turks and Pathans, Persians and Moguls, from Afghanistan and 


Central Asia, were already long past; and for some centuries it 
was the permanent court of the 


lished in the country, 
that was focussing int 
eval Hindustan. The 


capital city introduc 
—the language of s 
ings of the courts 
Persian, since the 
all the administrati 
in addition was th 
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madan upper classes, and among Hindu officials and others who 
had to learn it. For every-day use, however, Persian did not 
have much scope, as it was after all a foreign language. The 
various dialects had only a local employ, and only in the case 
of a few there was a literary importance, like Brajbhakha, 
Awadhi, and Dingal (Marwari). But being vehicles of Hindu 
literature, and strange dialects at that, these did not interest the 
Mohammadan court at Delhi, unless some nobleman or prince 
who fell under the spell of Hindu literature cultivated or en- 
couraged them. The old Sauraséni Apabhrarnša, the language 
of the Midland or present Western Hindi area, served as a bond 
of union among the people of North India before the Turki 
conquest, and was cultivated almost everywhere as a literary 
language. But it was already, in times before 1200, an archaic 
speech, and slight modifications came in during the 13th and 
14th centuries, altering it to a Sauraseni Avahattha (Apabhras- 
ta). This Sauraséni Avahattha continued to carry on the 
Apabhraméa tradition, but it became contaminated with local 
speeches, and broke off into some very artificial literary dialects 
like the Maithili Avahattha in Mithila and as the Pingala dialect 
in Rajputana; and these artificial speeches became restricted 
as old-fashioned languages which looked back to the past and 
could not keep pace with the spoken dialects. New spoken 
dialects were coming into prominence—Brajbhakha, Kanauji, 
Bundéli, and some forms of Rajasthani, all of which originated 
out of the Sauraséni Prakrit. But none of these attained to what 
may be called the inter-provincial position of Sauraséni Apa- 
bhramía. The Delhi dialect, which grew out of a congeries of 
closely-allied dialects, steadily went on increasing in importance 
in the meanwhile. It became the speech par excellence of Hin- 
dustan, among both foreign and native Mohammadans; it be- 
came the most important language of Hindustan—the Hindu- 
stani. Already the influence of this speech has permeated the 
Panjab patois of Nanak and the Sikh Gurus from the 16th cen- 
tury onwards. And in the 17th and 18th centuries when civil 
and military officers from Delhi went with their followers and 
their establishments to the distant centres of government, the 
language they habitually or formally spoke, the Delhi dialect, 


SC(1)-14 
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became the fashionable norm, whether at Lahore or Lucknow, 
Benares or Patna, Ahmedabad or Daulatabad, Maqsudabad 
(Murshidabad) or Dacca; and the Dakani dialects current at 
Daulatabad and Golconda also accepted the superiority of the 
Delhi Rekhta. A succession of such officials meant the gradual 
establishment of the Delhi speech, Hindustani; and even when 
during the 18th century and later many Mogul provinces gave 
up their allegiance to Delhi, the language of Delhi continued 
to retain its place in the various Mohammadan courts, e.g., in 
Oudh, in Haidarabad, in Patna, and in Bengal. 

From court circles it spread among the ordinary people who 
came in touch with the government; and in this way the language 
obtained a footing in a province like Bengal. The Bengali who 
wanted to enter government service had in the first instance to 
learn Persian. He had, especially in the 18th century, to 
learn Hindustani also. Persian would be acquired by a rigorous 
application to the classics in the language, beginning with. the 
Рапӣ-пата and the Gulistan, under a Munshi; and Hindustani 
would be picked up as best as the aspirant to distinction in the 
court could manage to do so by personal contact with its 
speakers, as the literature in it was as yet meagre, and could not 
yet be taken seriously. The English took part in politics in Bengal, 
and finally became the rulers of the province in the 18th century. 
They had to take into account not only Persian and Bengali, in 
dealing with the government and the people of Bengal, but also 
Hindustani, to communicate directly with the Mohammadan 
officialdom of Bengal, which spoke or affected the Upper Indian 
language. Important trading houses in Murshidabad, the capital 
of Bengal, with connexions with Upper India and with a large 
control over the banking system of the province, were owned by 
merchants and bankers from the Panjab and Rajputana and else- 
where, who were all more or less users of Hindustani. A good 
many Hindu officials were also members of Rajput, Brahman 
and other families from Northern India, which had settled down 
in Bengal and were not yet wholly Bengalised. Through all these 
agencies Hindustani (in its Hindi and Urdu forms, as yet not 
‘wholly divorced from each other) had acquired a certain posi- 
tion in Bengal. Peoples of North India speaking at. home 
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Lahndi, Panjabi, Rajasthani, Brajbhakha, Kanauji, Bundéli, 

‘Awadhi, Bhojpuriya and Magahi had already found in Hindus- 
stani a common Lingua Franca which they all gladly recognised. 
There-has all along been a steady influx of North Indian settlers 
into Bengal, not only of people in the high ranks of society but 
also in the humbler walks of life who came in search of a living 
as petty traders, soldiers, watchmen, domestic servants, and reli- 
gious mendicants; and Hindustani was reinforced by each such 
immigrant or sojourner. 

When the English government founded the College of Fort 
William at Calcutta in 1800, provision was made there for a 
professorship of Hindustani as an indispensable language of the 
land. Before this other Europeans had also recognised the value 
of the language and tried to make it better known by writing 
grammars of it. The German Ketelaer is believed to have com- 
posed his Hindustani grammar in Latin as early as 1715, which 
was published in 1743 from Leyden. The language treated by 
Ketelaer is the kind of Bazdr Hindustani which he found in use 
both in Surat and in the home districts of the Mogul empire, 
in the early part of the 18th century; and it is not very different 
from the present-day Hindustani. After Ketelaer, the English- 
man George Hadley published his handbook of the language for 
the first time in 1772 (Grammatical Remarks on the Practical 
and Vulgar Dialect of the Indostan Language called Moors, 
London, 1772: subsequent editions 1774, 1784, 1797, revised 
by Mirza Mohammed Fitrut of Lucknow in 1801, also further 
editions in 1804 and 1809); and J. Ferguson brought out his 
Dictionary of the Hindostan Language, with Grammar from 
London in 1779. The language treated by the above authors 
was the Hindustani of the streets and bázars and not the gram- 
matical, polished speech of the educated or Mohammadan aristo- 
cratic circles in Bengal, much less of the court of Delhi.? It was 
po r = 

2. The Russian Musician, Dramaturgist and Linguist Herasim (or Gera- 
E) Lebedeff who stayed in Calcutta for a few years during the last 
decade of the 18th century and started a theatre in the European style 
in Calcutta in the year 1793 (where he sought to stage plays in Bengali 
with painted scenes and trained actresses) took note of the Bazar Hin- 
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in fact condemned as ‘Jargon Hindustani’ by J. B. Gilchrist, who 
was a great admirer of the language and first taught it in its 
correct and cultured form in the College of Fort William, writing 
grammars and dictionaries and other works in it with a view to- 
popularise this great speech of Modern India. 

Hindustani of the kind treated by Hadley and other first 
writers on the language, and branded as ‘Jargon Hindustani’ by 
Gilchrist, has had its uninterrupted career as a Lingua Franca 
in Bengal, especially in Calcutta. The influx of people from 
the Upper Gangetic plains and from Rajputana and the Panjab 
has continued unabated. The railway has been instrumental im 
making the number of immigrants, sojourners as well as perma- 
nent settlers, larger and larger with the passing of decades from 
the latter half of the 19th century. As these Hindustani-using 
settlers grew more and more important through their control of 
labour and a great deal of the small as well as big business, native 
Bengalis had to familiarise themselves with the language as a mat- 
ter of course, especially in Calcutta and the larger towns. The ‘Jar- 
gon Hindustani', as used (without the least regard for Delhi usage) 
by a Bihari or a Purabiya or a Marwari, was bad enough; and in. 
Bengali mouths it took a further colouring from the Bengali 
speech—in pronunciation, in vocabulary, in idiom, and at times. 
even in morphology. A certain attempt at accommodation with. 
the Bengali language also unconsciously affected the Bazar 
Hindustani of the Up-country people to whom the accent and. 
words and forms of Bengali were becoming more and more 
familiar ; and in this twofold way a Bengali norm of Bazar 
Hindustani may be said to have been gradually established — 


dustani of Calcutta as he found it in his day, but he thought that as the- 
language of the streets and as the current speech of the uneducated work- 
ing classes it was a vulgar form of the real language of Calcutta and 
Bengal, which he recognised as Bengali. He studied Bengali in its litera- 
ture, and wrote and published from London in 1801 his A Grammar of 
the Pure and Mixed East Indian Dialects, in which the ‘Pure Dialect’ he- 
thought was Bengali, and the ‘Mixed Dialect’ was Bazar Hindustani of 
Calcutta. This book was edited and republished by Dr. M 
Saha in 1963 with a Foreword by Suniti Kumar 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta-12). 


ahadey Prasad 
Chatterji (Firma К. 1... 
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through the Bengalis’ attempt to speak Hindustani and through 
the Bihari and other Up-country people trying to adapt their 
Hindustani—itself bad enough—to the understanding of Bengalis 
by frequently adopting Bengali vocables slightly altered to look 
like Hindustani, and also employing Bengali turns of expression. 


The population of Bengal proper, according to the census of 
1921, is 47,592,462, of which over 43.7 millions are Bengali- 
speakers, and nearly 2 millions gave their language as Hindi 
and Urdu, not counting some 35,000 Rajasthani, Gujarati, and 
Marathi and Panjabi speakers, who almost all use Hindustani. 
The presence of these Hindustani-using immigrants in any 
appreciable number whether in a town or on the countryside 
becomes an instrument for the spread of Hindustani. Then, again, 
with the Bengali Mohammadan, Urdu has become a culture lan- 
guage (the University of Dacca has given it the status of a 
classical language), and a village maktab or madrasa is always 
a centre of Urdu studies, and this fosters the spread of Bazar 
Hindustani in the neighbourhood. A half-educated Bengali 
'Mohammadan who will not like to be classed as a rustic will be 
quite ready to sport the little Bazar Hindustani or something 
slightly better which he has acquired. The Europeans who have 
to confine their activities to the towns can get along very well 
in any part of Bengal with a smattering of Jargon Hindustani— 
their servants, whether Bengali Mohammadans, or Aracanese or 
Chittagongese Buddhists, with a Bengali dialect as their mother- 
tongue, or Oriyas, or Up-country men, will all understand and 
speak this Bazar Hindustani: with the exception of servants from 
Madras, who speak English to their masters, but who very quick- 


ly pick up Bazar Hindustani.? 


2 
3. The population figures given above ar 
the year 1921, and after over 50 years, these have changed consider- 
The number of Bengali speakers in the subcontinent of India, 
in the State of West Bengal in the Union of India and in the indepen- 
dent State of Bangla Desh (in East Bengal), will now be approximately, 
for 1971, 40 millions + 70 millions = 110 millions. The figure for greater 
ers is now over 7 millions, and 


Calcutta for Bengali speakers and oth 
there is now а proportionate increase of non-Bengalis in Calcutta—of 


e actually or approximately for 


ably. 
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Calcutta with its suburbs, including the town of Howrah or 
the other side of the Bhagirathi river, has a population of over 
1,300,000. It is a most cosmopolitan city, with people from all 
parts of the world. Bengali-speakers present only slightly over 
a half of the entire population, viz, 53.3 per cent ; professedly 
“‘Hindustani-speakers’ from Bihar and U.P. form 37.2 per cent; 
and besides there are over 7,000 Rajasthani-speaking Marwaris, 
over 3,000 Panjabis (Hindus, Sikhs and others), over 6,000: 
Gujarati-speakers, and some 1,500 Nepalis, who are all more or 
less Hindustani-using in talking to others. Leaving aside the home 
languages of some of the permanent or fluctuating groups of 
Calcutta inhabitants (e.g. Armenian, Arabic of the Baghdad 
Jews, Greek, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, Canton Chinese, Hokkien 
or Fu Chien Chinese, etc.), and judging from the languages 
heard in the streets and from those featuring on Signs and no- 
tices (excluding English), Calcutta may be described as a bilin- 
gual city, Bengali and Hindustani being its predominant native 
languages. A great deal of Bihari (mainly Bhojpuriya) is also. 
heard, as the policemen, the carters, the porters, the bearers and. 
the coolies, are mostly from Bihar districts, But the dominant 
languages are Bengali and Hindustani. In many parts of the city, 
in its very heart, in the business quarters and in the markets, 


——— 


Magahi, Bhojpuriya and Maithili speakers, of speakers of Awadhi and. 
other Kosali (Eastern Hindi dialects), of Western Hindi speakers, of Pan- 
jabis (Sikhs and others), Gujaratis and Nepalis, and of other Aryan speak- 
ers (like Kashmiris, Sindhis and Maharashtrians, and Konkanis from Goa 
and elsewhere), as well as the Tamilians, Telugus, Malayalis, and Kan- 
nadigas who number several lacs. The fluctuating Population of non- 
Bengali sojourners has now largely become one of people settled in Cal- 
cutta, probably out-numbering Bengali speakers in the city of Calcutta. 
Some groups are anxious to acquire Bengali and succeed in it—e.g. the 
Tamilians and Telugus, some Panjabis, Maithils, Magahis and Bhojpuris. 

nt languages in Polyglot Calcutta will be 


The latest figures for the differe: 
found on the basis of the 1971 Census of India, Which are not yet out. 
тагу Hindi has Erown strong, 


In the meanwhile, the position of lite: 
thanks to the Central Government policy recognising Hindi as the Official 
Language of India (side by side with English). But the “dialects of 
Hindi" so called are still going strong. And English is acquiring a greater 
and greater ascendancy in all forms of spoken Indian, whether Aryan or 
non-Aryan. 
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(except in Bengali shops), it is more Hindustani than Bengali. 
A great many Up-country people cannot speak Bengali, although. j 
they may understand it; but nearly all Bengalis resident in the 
town have a smattering of Bazar Hindustani. A Bengali person 
will habitually address an Oriya in Bengali, and be generally 
understood; and he will also understand a great deal if the latter 
speaks his own tongue. There is a sense of linguistic community 
between Oriya and Bengali. But a Bengali speaker will habitually 
address 'a Magahi or Maithili speaker in Bazar Hindustani. The 
language of Delhi must act as a medium of intercourse between 
the people of Calcutta and those of Bhagalpur, Gaya, Patna, 
Darbhanga and Benares: and this in spite of the fact that Bengali 
and the Bihari dialects structurally agree with each other more 
than they agree with Hindustani, and are members of a group 
or sub-family which does not include Hindustani. In a rich 
Bengali Hindu household in Calcutta at the present day, one may 
find people speaking half a dozen or more dialects, with Bazar 
Hindustani as a common medium among them. The master of 
the house and his family will speak probably the Standard Collo- 
ngali of Calcutta; his manager and clerk may be an 
the maid-servants in the family generally will 
be women from West Bengal districts like Midnapur or Bankura; 
the men-servants will not often be Bengalis—if Bengali, they 
would usually hail from Midnapur or Bankura, otherwise they 
will be Biharis or Oriyas ; the gardener will be an Oriya; the 
servants in charge of the cattle (if cows are kept) will be Oriyas 
or Bihàris ; the cook a West Bengali or Oriya Brahman, or some- 
times a Maithil Brahnian; the grooms for the horses, low-caste 
Bihar or Eastern U.P. Hindus; the coachman, an Eastern- 
Hindi speaking Mohammadan; if a motor car is kept, the chauf- 
feur would be a Bengali Hindu or a Sikh; and the house-porter and 
watchman generally a Bhojpuriya Brahman, or a Sikh, or at times 
a Gurkha. All of these excepting the Bengalis and the Oriyas in 
azar Hindustani. А groom or а 


quial Be 
Eastern Bengali; 


talking to each other will use B 
servant from the interior of a Bihar district, a newly arrived 
may for a while speak only his village patois, but in that 
not be wholly understood, and he will be forced to 
h. The situation would seem to parallel 


rustic, 
case he will 
pick up the common speec 
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what obtained in Ancient India, as we can surmise from the 
Sanskrit drama.* 

Foreigners in Calcutta have to learn Bazar Hindustani, and 
they acquire it as a matter of course. A Bengali, a Gujarati, a 
Sikh, an Afghan, a Chinaman, a Tamilian, an Armenian, a 
‘Baghdad Jew, and an Anglo-Indian might find themselves in a 
crowd in Calcutta, in the foot-ball ground or in the race-course, 
in a tram or bus, and it is Bazar Hindustani they would use in 
talking or joking or wrangling amongst themselves. None of 
them would care abcut the grammatical purity of the Hindustani 


employed, not even a Delhi man who might find himself there. 
Hindustani, and that of the jargon type. 


> is unquestionably the 
language of a 


‘democratic’ North India. We find it used in all sorts 
of places, wherever people who have had anything to do with India 
are to be found. I had occasion on board a steamer at Penang 
to interpret between a Cantonese and a Shanghai Chinaman, the 
former knowing English and the other a little Hindustani. I was 
accosted in it by a Malay sailor and a British soldier from India 
in the streets of London, by a Scotch Engineering Overseer at 
Oban in the Scottish Highlands, and by Greeks in Greece itself 
who had served in Calcutta with the Greek house of Messrs. 
Ralli Brothers. Outside India, wherever I found an Indian, my 
query, Куй bhai, Hindüstüni hō? has invariably met with a res- 
ponse in Hindustani if the person was a Northerner; occasion- 
ally a Southerner. would. also reply in Hindustani, but usually 
there would be an apology for inability to speak tl 


he language, 
from an Indian from the South, or from a Ceylonese, 


who would 
be indistinguishable from an Indian. 


When a language is really a language of the masses, a jargon 


speech of the street and the market-place, which is democratic 
in its nature in not demanding an exclusive culture, and has been 
current for some two centuries at least, it cannot be expected 
to show a rigid uniformity or standard, in pronunciation or forms 
or vocabulary or idiom. There must be a certain character about 


4 The situation as it was 40 years ago from now has not much changed 
—only there has been a larger and an ever- 


growing infiltration of English 
Swords and idioms in all forms of Indian speech. 
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it connecting it with the original speech, and this is the vital 
thing. The Bazar Hindustani of Calcutta has been living largely 
on a background of Bengali. At times it may be described as 
just a compromise language between Bengali and Hindustani. 
It is, to start with, the ungrammatical Hindustani of the masses, 
mostly illiterate, of Eastern U.P. and Bihar, already coloured by 
Eastern Hindi and Bihari, and further modified in Bengal under 
the influence of Bengali vocabulary and idiom. Eastern Hindi 
and Bihari elements are found in the morphology and vocabu- 
lary; the influence of Bengali is more on the side of vocabulary. 

Büzür Hindustani varies in both its degree as well as kind of 
corruption from the standard norm of the speech, according to 
the native language or dialect of its speakers and the extent of 
their proficiency in it. The Bengali, the Englishman, the Oriya, 
the Chinaman, the Tamilian—each naturally colours this pidgin 
dialect in his own way. But there is a link which binds them all 
when using this speech—a basis which is common to all, which 
makes for intelligibility, and which prevents extreme forms of 
it from defeating the very purpose of the language. This link or 
bond of unity is the absolute minimum of grammatical forms 
and the absolute minimum of common words of an elementary 
and non-technical character, and of common idioms and 


expressions. 


It must be admitted that Hindustani in its correct and idio- 
anguage to acquire; what with the 
complexity of its grammar and the varied character of its voca- 
bulary, and the richness of its idiomatic expressions, it has re- 
mained far more difficult than, for instance, Persian, which is 
simplicity itself as a language. In Bengal in the former days, in 
cultured and highly-placed Mohammadan families, it was Persian 
which was used in intimate correspondence, and not Urdu. Un- 

nly with some care and application 


Jess one is born to it, it is O 
that one can aspire to use it to the satisfaction of those who 


speak it habitually. As the Urdu poet has declared— 
pazé-ka gumă hai, ki, ‘ham ahl-é zaba hai: 

Dilli nahi dekht, zabá-dà ye kaha hat ? 

(Others brag, *We are the people of the language’; they have 


matic form is not an easy 1 
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not seen Delhi: how can they be acquainted with the language?) 

A language with its not very simple system of declension, its. 
two grammatical genders, and its awkward verbal constructions. 
not to speak of the Persian and Arabic Words and forms bring- 
ing in new complications in Urdu form of it—is bound to have 
some difficulties in being in practice, and not merely in theory 
or sentiment, the real National Speech—Rastra Вһаѕа or Qaumi 
Zaban—of a vast country like India in a pronouncedly demo- 
cratic age. Simplification is bound to come in. Hindustani, since: 


ular or democratic speech, 
s of the case. King Demos. 
West and the North, more 
nd in whittling down and. 
ities and his needs, For the 
eech of India, Hindustani 


n emigrants in Fiji, Trini- 
; and elsewhere, Armenian and Jewish 
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A simplified Eastern Standard of Hindustani in fact may be 
said to be in existence. In it, grammatical gender is ignored; and 
the passive and neuter constructions of the transitive verb in 
the past tense, which is so characteristic of Western Hindi, have 
been done away with. There are other simplifications also. Al- 
though it would be héresy against High Hindi and Urdu to coun- 
tenance in writing such a form of the language, it is nevertheless 
used in daily life by even educated classes in Eastern U.P. and 
in Bihar. This Eastern Standard of Hindustani has a vigour and 
charm of its own, and the absence of the complications of 
Western Hindi grammar brings about a simplicity which adds not 
a little to its vigour and its beauty. As yet, no serious literature 
has been attempted in it, although here and there conversations. 
and fragments of verse and stories in it have been written down. 
Dialectal differences have always been keenly felt in India, and 
have been made use of in the Indian drama ever since the begin- 
ning of the theatre in the country. At the present day, it is 
common to find Bengali dramas in which in addition to the 
Standard Colloquial of Calcutta, the Radha or West Bengali 
dialect, the East Bengali dialect (there has also grown up what 


may be called the Calcutta Stage East Bengali, which is an 
speech of Dacca), Oriya and Hindustani 


mixture of Bengali and Hindustani, a sort. 
е? with many affectedly ‘innocent’ touches, 
e drama as the speech of aboriginal jungle 
their character as a simple and un- 
n idyllic life, and in their innocence 
£ Hindi and Bengali: the mixture 
of Bihari, Hindi, and Bengali, used by the sweepers and labour- 
ers of aboriginal aflinities from Chota Nagpur, is the basis of this 
stage speech. The Hindustani used is the Bazar form of it, the 
Bengali writer usually not being conscious of the existence of a 
purer type of the language. In some popular Bengali farces and. 
comedies, songs and sometimes whole scenes are in this dialect, 
or in an artificial blend of Bengali and Hindustani. Such scenes 
are common enough in the writings of authors like Girish Chan- 
dra Ghosh and Amrita Lal Bose, the two most famous names 
in the history of the Bengali stage and drama. Scenes and 


attempt to imitate the 
feature; and a quaint 
of stage ‘little languag 
is commonly used in th 
tribes, to emphasise upon 
sophisticated folk, living a 
speaking a childish mixture o 
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passages from the printed Works of these writers will furnish 
good specimens cf this dialect. This practice the modern Bengali 
drama took over trom the popular yatra plays: these usually had 
comic preludes and close-ups, called sanz (pron. shóng) in 
Bengali (== swang of Hindustani), as well as comic Scenes, in 
which some of the characters might use Hindustani. Thus a 
common scene, as a ргазїйуапй to a уйіга play of the old type, 
on a theme from the Ramayana or the Mahabharata or the 
Puranas, would introduce the king's Sweeper (mëthar or jharidar) 
named Kalua and Bhuluà, who would exchange repartees with 
the king's officials: there would be dancing and Singing, and the 
conversation would be in Hindustani as well as Bengali. In the 
city of Calcutta formerly there used to be an annual carnival, 
called also sar: (= swang) organised by the caste-guilds of the 
Bengali Kasaris or brass and bell-metal Workers who are an old 
and important community in the city. This institution was dis- 
continued for some decades, but about 12 years ago 
revived by another caste-guild, that of the Fishermen ап 
mongers (Jdliyas). The carnival takes place on the last day of 
the Bengali year, and consists of a huge procession in which 
members of the Bengali Jdliya caste dressed up in costume and 
character move along, either singly on foot, or in groups on de- 
corated buffalo carts or lorries representing a scene or a dramatic 
Situation. They sing and act and Tepeat verses satirising 
events of the year as well as the various aspects of social lif 
Calcutta through its types and its professions. Bazar Hindustani 
is freely used, for instance where the Up-country cobbler (méci) ` 
or the Marwari trader, the Kabuli money-lender or the Up-country 
Washerman (dhdbi) speaks, Booklets giving the songs and the 
Scenes are published in the Bengali character, and these Hindu- 
stani songs form typical specimens of this dialect. Rarely, com- 


mercial leaflets, advertisements and catalogues in the Devanagari 
character written in this Baza; 


r Hindustani are found. The above 
forms what may be said to be the published material for the 
study of this dialect. Depositi 


ons in the law courts, examination 
of witnesses and others, are usually іп Bazar Hindustani; and 
police reports and records taken down by Bhojpuriya-speaking 


writer-constables, who cannot boast of any education other than 


it was 
d Fish- 


the 
e in 
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ability to write in Kaithi or Devanagari, would afford good speci- 
mens of the dialect, if these could be made available. 


I have noted that native Urdu speakers from the home dis- 
tricts of Hindustani (e.g. Delhi shop-keepers) when they have 
stayed in Calcutta for some time do not use their correct speech 
but usually descend to the jargon when talking to people outside 
of their own community. English people similarly use Pidgin 
English when talking to Chinese and South Sea Islanders and 
African Negroes, when these foreigners can use some local Pid- 
gin form of English. Panjabis and Rajasthani speakers, as well 
as Gujaratis and Sindhis, whose dialects agree with Western 
Hindi in having grammatical gender as well as the neuter and 
passive constructions for the verb, are found to be quite carcless 
in these matters and to follow the simplifications of the Eastern 
Standard of Hindustani when using the Bazar Hindustani of 
Calcutta. 

Bearing in mind that, as a popular transformation of a living 
speech used as their home language by several millions, with a 
literary tradition, Bazar Hindustani presents infinite varieties— 
from the perfect Urdu of the Delhi Maulavi and the perfect 
Hindi of the Delhi Pandit through the mixed Hindustani and 
Brajbhakha of the Mathura panda or priest, and the mixed 
Hindustani and Bhojpuriya of the Benares shop-keeper or con- š 
stable in the Calcutta police, to the Bengali-Hindustani of the 
Bengali clerk—we may lay down the following points in des- 
cribing the basis of Calcutta Hindustani. 2 


Sounds 


In the matter of Sounds, Calcutta Hindustani has a wide 
(unless making a conscious effort) using the 
sound-system of their own speech. A few typical sentences, 
actually heard, will illustrate this range. An _ Englishman— 
[detkou tfoukze, us edmikhou d3aldi hemaia phas berd3 dou/ 
—dekho chokra, us admi-ko jaldi hamare pas bhej do 
‘Look here, boy; send that man to me quick’; a Canton 
Chinese shoemaker—/pout, phala tfuta, atfha Јама, lam 
lu lupia pala ana/ —bahut bhala juta, accha camra, dam 


Т. 
range, the speakers 
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40 rupya barah ana/ ‘very good shoes, excellent leather, 
price two rupees and twelve annas; an Oriya coolie— 
[Sorodaro ai kiri Sobu adomiku іе Като Jgolodi $е$о koroneku 
koi dia/ —sardar a kar sab admi-ko yah kam jaldi šēš karné-k6 
kah diya ‘the headman came and asked all the men to finish 
this job quick’; a Tamil ‘boy— /industani am takkəņəme sika:, 
toda toda am bo:lsakta ae, ш: [е kaim salta ле/ —hindüstani 
ham dakan-mé sikhà, thorà thorà ham bol sakta hai, us-sé kim 
‘сака hai ‘I learnt Hindustani in the South, I can speak a little, 
with that I can manage.’ In each of the above sentences the 
‘sound system of Hindustani has not been followed: the sub- 
‘stitutes for the Hindustani sounds intended do not however 
prevent mutual understanding, after a little experience. 


Vowels 


2. The vowels attempted to be 


pronounced are the proper 
ones of Hindustani: 


a—/^, o /, always short ; 

à—/a/, short and long ; 

i, i=/i/, short and long ; 

u, ü—/u/, short and long ; 
€, o: these occur in Calcutta Hindustani a: 
short: in Standard Hindustani they are eithe 
and are short only as the second elemen 
Je е, =ë; 0:5 0°, об]. 
ai: the Standard Hindustandi value of thi 
/eé/; in Calcutta Hindustani it occurs as | 26, лё, лі, oi, eila 
au: St. Hind.—diphthongal [28]: Cal. Hind.=/96, лб, аб, 
^U, ӘП, ош: sometimes it is simplified to /o/. 


3. Bengali and Oriya speakers normally use /5/ or 1/а/ for 
IA, ə/=a, and sometimes /e/ and /e/ are also found: e.g. 
Beng. /3320901/, Oriya [J$298515/ —jangal ‘jungle’; /rendi/=randi 
“a prostitute’; /lerka/—larkà ‘a boy’; /neRi/=naht ‘is not, по”; 
/ham/=T; /khobor/—khabar, xabr, ‘news’; /33afjas3/=jahaz 
‘ship’; /nomaJZ, патај3, nemajz, nemaj3/—namaz ‘Moham- 
madan prayers’: [mzramot/— marammat ‘repair’; etc. 


In Bengali transcription of Bazar Hind, =a and a= a 


S both long and 
r long or half-long, 
t of diphthongs: — 


S diphthong is 
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are both written for the Hindustani a—/ л, a/. Cognate or iden- 
tical words, if they are pronounced with / 9 / in Bengali, deter- 
mine also the pronunciation of the Hind. word with /o/. 

4. In Bengali mouths, the Hindustani vowels—a, 4, i, u, 
e, o do not keep their original quantity; /i/ and /e/ interchange 
with each other, also /u/ and /o/, as in Bengali: /etna, otna/ 
—itnà, utnà/ ‘this much, that much.’ 

5. The number of diphthongs is greater than in Stand. Hind.: 
/yah, wuh/ ‘this, that’, e.g., become /ié, uo/. The various pronun- 
ciations of /ai/ and /au/ have been noted before: | Reé = hai 
"is, are’, also /Raé, Raé/; bhaiya *brother'— /bfeia/; aisà ‘thus,’ 
jaisa ‘like what’, taisa ike that’=/eésa, J3æčsa, teésa/ ог /eisa 
J8eisa, teisa/; jauhar ‘jewels’ —/Jgoufor/; daulat ‘riches’ — /doulot/; 
aurat *woman'—/aorot, aurat/; maujud *present? — /mouJ3 ud, 
moJ3ud/; naukar ‘servant’ =/noukar, nokar/; etc./ 

6. Intrusive vowels are exceedingly common: Ja, ^, ә /=a: 
zaxm ‘wounded’ /Jgvkham, Jgokhom/; аһ *town' —/foBor, 
[^Ror/; mard *man'—/morod, marod/ etc. In Skt. words this 
anaptyxis, or intrusion of vowel, is equally preferred: candar, 
süraj, dharam, bhakat, rakat; sakat—$akta ‘hard, strong’ (for 
Pers. saxt); kisim—qism, buruj—burj; etc. 

7. The Bengali habit of vocalic harmony 
/kur(h)i for korhi—'leper;  juri— jori 
*basket'/; etc. 

8. Nasalised vowels are found, and in some cases Bengali 
ir own words with nasalisation, even though 
03 ‘sense’; hüka— 


is also introduced: 
‘pair’; jhuri— jhori 


speakers introduce the 
the Stand. Hind. may not have it: thus /hüi$—h 


huqqa ‘hookah’; küdna—küdna ‘jump’/; etc. 
Consonants 


9. Stand. Hind. consonants are attempted to be used, but 
speakers substitute equivalents from their own languages and 
dialects: 

/k kh g gh 9; х9 qois 
/c ch j jh/ 

/tth d dh ; r rh/ 

/t th d dh n/ 
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/p ph b bh m ; f/ 
ly r 1w (==[0]) : š s h (=[ñ) : z / 

10. East Bengali speakers, some Rājasthānī speakers, and 
Nepalis often substitute /ts s (or ts-h) dz/ for /c ch j/. Š 

11. Standard Bengali speakers tend to daspirate interior 
and final aspirates. Many East Bengali and Rajasthani speakers 
use the glottal stop[?] for /h/, and /9 dz, d d° b'/ for /gh jh dh 
dh bh/; and Panjabis frequently change these voiced aspirates. 
/gh, jh, dh, dh, bh/ to / k cÍ tt p/ with high tone. 

12. 9 occurs only before /k(h), 9(h)/; /n/ does not 
occur in Stand. Hind., although Sanskrit influence has been suc- 
cessful in imposing it on Hindi and in bringing in a substitute 3 
[^rr-—/in High Hindi pronunciation of /atsama words. The 
presence of тү in the Devanagari alphabet has helped this. Rajas- 
thani and Oriya speakers, as well as Panjabis, who have /n/ in 
their own languages, use /n/ frequently, in both tatsama and 
tadbhava words. 

13. Тһе anusvara of Skt. words, which becomes the dental 
/n/ in Stand. Hind., is heard as /9/ among Bengali speakers, 
following the Bengali habit. 

14. s—the dental sibilant—is the only hissing sound which 
is native to Stand. Hind. It has borrowed $/f/ from Persian, 
and it uses this $ as a substitute for both sr š (traditionally pro- 
nounced s) and qs (traditionally pronounced kh) in Sanskrit 
semi-tatsama words : thus, aq Šësa is pronounced now as / 
Ife: f/, but the older way to pronounce it as a Skt. word in 
would be /se:kho/. Bengali speakers normally use their /$/ for /s 
and$/ of Hind., and some times /ch/ is employed. Bihàri and 
Eastern Hindi speaking masses—in fact, all uneducated people in 
Upper India—use only /s/—even in Persian words with [$5 fI. 

15. /y and w/ (and i, i and u, ü) in connection wit 
vowels are reduced to /e and 0/: e.g. /doà—dü'à ‘prayer’ 
pyar ‘love’/. 

16. Post-vocal and final /h/ is frequently lost, especially 
among Bengali speakers: else the neutral vowel /2/ is added: ёр: 
/sonahori=sunahri/ golden’ ; / paholwin=pahlwan/ ‘wrestler’ 
(pron. /paRolwan or pefelwan/). 

I" zat X, 9, 9, “| 


šeš/ 
Hindi 


h low 
; peār= 


of High Urdu are rare or unknown: /z/ may 
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be heard, but /j/=[J3]/ is usually substituted; so also /f/ may be 
heard, but commonly it becomes /ph/ or /F/, the bilabial spirant; 
/x/ and [g| become /kh/ and /g/ ; and /*/ and /2/ —the 'aym 
and hamza—are ignored. And /q/ of Urdu becomes /k/. 

18. In English loans, English /t d/ normally become cerebral 
/t d/: rarely—in earlier borrowings—we have dental /t, d/ in 
both Bengali and Hindustani: /haspatal==hospital, Bengali /Ras- 
patal/; /ardali=orderly; tikat—ticket; daDgdar, dagdar—doctor, 
Bengali daktar/; etc. English /0/ and /8/—/th/as in thin and: 
in then—became respectively /th/ and /d/. The English group 
/st/ becomes /st/ in Standard Hind., but in Bengali pronuncia- 
tion this frequently changes to st/, though /st/ is heard com- 
monly enough. (The Bengali spelling had only sz=/st/, now 


also zz). 
Length 


19. Vowel length is not strictly adhered to; the Bengali habit 
of ignoring vowel length as a signific element of speech is often 
in vogue. Differences between Stand. Hind. /kál/ and Eastern 
Hindi, Bihari and Bengali /kàl/— yesterday, tomorrow’, /rákhe/ 
and /rükhe/ ‘keeps’, /cáddar/ and /cadar/ ‘sheet’, help to bring 
about this laxity. 

20. Length of consonants—the so-called doubling of them— 
and is strictly adhered to: though dialectal forms 
mount of confusion. /Cf./pakka and paka, sac 
sallah, nadi and 


is signific, 
bring in a certain a 
and sacca, bürhà and buddha, salah and 
naddi/, etc. 

Stress 


21. In this matter the norm may be said to be the Bihari 
accent system, which does not seem to be much different from 
that of Eastern and Central U.P. This accent is not so strong 
and is usually on a long syllable from the end. 
But this is a point about which speakers of jargon Hind. do 
not care much. Thus, /'àp-ko pas ham ‘gia tha/ ‘I went to you’, 
/ü ‘bola ki ú ham-kó /nei déga/ ‘he said he wouldn't give me’ 
would represent the usual style of stressing in a sentence from 


a Bengali speaker. 


sc (1)—15 


as in Bengali, 
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FORMS 
The Article 


22. The noun by itself is both definite and indefinite accord- 
ing to context, as in Stand. Hind. For the indefinite sense speci- 
ally intended to be conveyed, the numerical /ék/ or /ék-tho/ 
(see below) is used before the noun, and the indefinite pronoun 
/koi/ (the oblique of which, /kisi/, is frequently substituted by 
the nominative—e.g. /binà hukum-sé ië kam Кагпё ko-koi 
admi-ko ikhtiyar nahi/ ‘without orders no man has authority to 
do this’.) 

23. The definite article is denoted by the demonstratives 
used adjectivally: e.g. /yéh, yé, 16, i, ë, ëhi/, and /woh, wo, ud, 
ü, 0, ohi/: generally it is the far demonstrative which is used as 
an equivalent of the English the. 

24. Bazar Hind. is marked specially by the enclitic /tho/, 
Which, when used after a noun in the singular, makes it definite : 
but, curiously enough, when /tho/ is added to a numeral, it 
makes the noun referred to by the numeral indefinite, both in 
singular and in plural. Thus—/raji/—'a king, the king, but 
/ràjà-tho/ ‘the king, that king’; /admi-tho/ ‘the or that man’ 5 
Лёгкі tho/ ‘the or that girl’; /bahi-tho/ ‘the book’; /bàri-tho/ 
‘the house’ ; /chokra-tho/ ‘the boy’; /mém-thd/ ‘the European 
lady’; but /ék-tho raja/—‘a king, a certain king’; /do-tho 
chokra/ ‘two boys’, but [иб dó chokrà/ ‘those two boys, the 
two boys'; /tin-tho bahi/ "(any) three books’ ; pac-tho lerki/ 
‘five girls’ ; etc. For the plural, the definite sense cannot be evok- 
ed by /tho/: one must Say, /uō sab raja/ ‘those kings, or the 
Kings’ ; /uó pac lérki/ ‘those five girls, the five girls’ ; /ohi tin 
bahi/ ‘the three books, those three books’ ; etc. 

The affix /thd/ is not used with names of honoured or res- 
pected beings: it is better and more polite to say /ud pandit 
bola/ ‘the Pandit said’, instead of /pandit-tho bola/. 

25. The enclitic /thd/ can be used absolutely, or with nume- 
Tals, or with the pronominals (used as adjectives) /jo, so, 1, à 
(ië, ud), kaun/, and along with adjectives which specify some- 
thing to mean ‘piece’ : thus—/paisi-mé kai-tho lémü?/ ‘how 
many limes for a pice? /tin-th6/ ‘three’ ; /àp-kó càr-tho déga/ 
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“I shall give you four’ ; /nicé jo-tho hai, ohi-tho ham lega, upar- 
ka-thd (üpar-kó-tho) nēhi cahi, ó-thó bahut chota hai/ ‘I shall 
take the one that is below, I don't want the one on the top, that 
one is very small’; /ié jori-ka (or ko) do ghorà-mé dahina-tho 
jasti téji hai, aur büewalü-tho bahut thanda hai/ ‘of the two 
horses in this pair, the right-side one is more spirited, and the 
left-side one is very quiet ; /kocwan-ka tin-tho bakri hai, ek- 
tho sada, dusra-tho kala, tisra tho lal, uo lal-tho bikri karna 
cühtà hai/ ‘the coach-man has three goats, one is white, the 
second one is black, and the third one red, he wants to sell the 
red one’; etc., etc. 

26. Similar to /tho/ is /g0/, which is used for inanimate 
objects, and with numerals only : e.g. /pác-gó anda/ ‘five eggs,’ 
/kai-go: jamün апа-тё dégà?/ ‘How many jamoon fruits will 
you sell for one anna? 

27. /tho/ I have heard in Hindustani in the U.P. in con- 
nexion with the numerals, but this enclitic article may be said 
io be foreign to Hindustani (Western Hindi), and its occurrence 
in the colloquial Hindustani of Benares and Allahabad may be 
said to be due to Pürab or Eastern (ie. Eastern Hindi and 
Bihari) as well as Bengali influence. /tho/ is exceedingly com- 
mon in the Bihar dialects, in Bhojpuriya and in Magahi. The 
wide use of /tho/ in Calcutta Hind. is unquestionably on the 
model of Bengali /-ta, -ti/- Bengali /-ta/ (in its diminutive 
sense /-ti/) seems to be from a pleonastic /vrtta/ (cf. S. K. 
‘Chatterji, Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 
pp. 684-86, 780) and it is exceedingly likely that this/vrtta 
>Prakrit -vatta- > vernacular -ata-,-ta, -ti/ was first added with 
the force of an article to the numerals, whence it was extended 
to nouns, then became even a detached word, as in Bengali 
/nicer-ta theké/—‘from the one below,’ where /-ta/ has prac- 
tically become a pronoun of reference. Calcutta Hind. /tho/ 
would seem to be the Skt. (Old Indo-Aryan) /-tha/: e.g., 
/*éka-stha-/—'standing as one, conjoined,’ whence the sense of 
44 united piece’ might easily come : / *&ka-stha- > *ekkattha- > 
&k-tho/ ‘one piece, one’ and then /tho/ could be extended to 
r adjectival and pronominal forms, especially with the strong 


othe 1 ; 
influence of Bengali on Bazar Hindustani. 
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/g6/ is found in Bihari also: it can be from a similar pleo- 
nastic use of /gata-/: /Pafica-gata-/ ‘gone in fives, or five’, 
> panca-gata-ka- > pafica-gaa-o-, *paiica-gaa-u- > püc-gó/. 

28. The Bengali pleonastic /khana ( < khanda)/, to mean 
a rectangular or thin and flat object, also features in Calcutta 
Hind., though it is not so common as /thd/: thus, /ék rupiya- 
mé tin-khana kapar/ ‘three dhotis a rupee’ (street ery); /mur- 
hir-cak cūrā-cāk chola-cak, paisa-mé do-khina/ ‘puffed rice and 
flattened rice and fried gram mixed with treacle and made into 
flat round shapes—two for a pice’ (street cry : these are Bengali. 
cakes for the children, /murir cak, cirér сак, cholar cak/ in 
Bengali) ; one bricklayer (Mohammadan) from the Bhojpuriya: 
area to another—/aji, is-mé ita pura tin-khana lagéga (or lagi), 
arhaikhana-sé па hoi (—hoéga)/ ‘I say, it will require three 
whole bricks here, two-and-a-half pieces won’t do’. That this/kha- 
nà/has not been naturalised in Bazar Hind. is seen from the fact 
that it is found only with numerals, and unlike /tho/, and also: 
unlike the use of /khana/ in Bengali, neither does it 


attach itself to nouns, nor is it used as an independent word of 
reference. 


Gender 


29. In Cal. Hind., grammatical gender is entirely wanting, 
and this indeed is a great simplification. /bhàt/ ‘boiled rice’ is. 
masculine in Stand. Hind., and /dal/ ‘pulses or lentils (eaten 
with the rice)’ is feminine; /kagaz/ ‘paper’ is masculine, /kitab,/ 
‘book’ is feminine: these peculiarities often beat a person who: 
is not a born speaker of Hindustani. In Cal. Hind. the adjective: 
and the verbs need not, and ordinarily do not, at all change when: 
referring to a noun: which is feminine according to natural 
gender: thus /ék raja-ka (koi гаја-Ка, kisi таја-Ка) tk Jerky 
tha, uo lérki bara khüb-sürat thà/ ‘a king had a daughter, the 
daughter was very handsome’ ; /us-ka bahin bidhwa (bidhoba) ho: 
giyà/ ‘his sister has become а widow’; /uó to béwa aurat hai, iv 
kya kahéga/ ‘she is but a widow, what will she Say?’ etc. 


30. Gender—i.e. natural gender—is indicated preferably by: 
Periphrasis and composition than by affixation, i.e. by using а 
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word meaning ‘wife’ or ‘woman’, and by adding a word meaning 
‘male’ or ‘female’, rather than by adding a suffix for the feminine, 
like /-1/ or /-an/. For the latter suffix, Cal. Hind. prefers to 
use the earlier and fuller forms /-ani, -ini or -ni/. There are 
different words for the two sexes, and there are stereotyped cases 
with the /-i/ and the /-n/ affixes: thus /marad—aurat, janani, 
istri; raja— гаш; badšah—begam; sar—gat/; etc., and cases 
with /-i/ for the feminine like /buddhà—buddhi, mima—mami, 
dādā—dādī/ (rather rare among Bengali speakers), /ghorà—ghori, 
ghuri/, etc. Calcutta Hind. would prefer to say /bénia-ka (or 
benia-ki, kō) janani (aurat or istri), nai (or nauwa) ka (ko, 
ki) bahü/, and /dhàbi—dhobi-bahü/, instead of /baniani/, for 
Standard Hind./bania-in/ or / baniyayan/, /na-in/, and/dhoban/. 
Cases of/-ni, -ini, -àni/affix: /ahir—ahirni, dom— domni, hat(h)i 
—hat(h)ini, $ér—$sérni, bagh—baghini, camar—camarni, rajput 
ani, méthar/ (‘sweeper’) —méthrani/, etc. 
Gender by composition is found generally with names 
of lower animals: e.g., /nar kabütar—madi-kabütar/ ‘male and 
female pigeon’, / nar-kauwa or marda-kauwa—madi-kauwa/‘crow’, 
/marda-cil—madi-cil/ ‘kite’; etc. 
Wrong use of feminine form 
language of those who do not 
grammar of Stand. Hind., is at times hear 
us-ki kam, méri hukum, meri nam/, etc. 


—rajputni, pandit—pandit 


s, especially in the affected 
habituall use or know the 
d: e.g., /tumhari bhai, 


Number 


31. The inflected plural of Stand. Hind.—/ghorà, pl. ghoré/, 
bat—baté, larki—larkiya/—is practically unknown. For the 
nominative, the plural is not at all found, and ordinary speakers 
of the dialect (unless they hail from the Western Hindi area, or 
have specially learned it) have no notion that the plural can be 
formed in that way. For the oblique, the affix / ó / of Stand. 
Hind. is at times found, but its proper plural force is not usually 
understood. The sense of plurality is left to the context, or it is 
expressed by composition, by adding an adjective of number or 
by affixing à noun of multitude: thus, /tin sadhu/ ‘three mendi- 
cants’ (or, elegantly, /tin mürat sadhu/ ‘three images [of] men- 
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dicants’) ; /расаѕ paharawala /'fifty policemen’; ath ghora-ka gari/ 
‘carriage and eight’; /sab admi, admi sab, admi log/ (log as a 
noun of multitude is always post-positional, and is used for both 
masculine and feminine nouns)—'men'; /aurat sab, sab aurat, 
aurat log, janani log/ ‘women’; /samucà admi/ ‘all men’, ‘men’ ; 
/ham tumhara waste jo das-tho rupiya bhéja tha, ud tum-kó 
mila ki nei/ ‘the ten rupees I sent for you—have they reached 
you or not; /déotàó-ka (or déota-ka) Ша-ка bat chor 40 (or 
deo)/ ‘don’t talk of the doings of the gods’; etc. 


Bengali speakers of Cal. Hind. usually employ the Skt, 
gali world (6k, rather than log. 


Plural is also expressed by the help of the relative and demons- 
trative pronouns, and pronominal adjectives used appositionally: 
e.g, /jitnà admi (or jo-sab admi) hia hai, ü-sab-ko (or 
ü-log-ko) hia bólào/ ‘call here all the men who are there". 

The force of plurality being always present in the plural by 
composition, the singular use of the plural as an honorific is. 
unknown in Cal. Hind. 


-Ben- 


32. To indicate the plural idea of ‘etc.,’ ‘and things like that’, 
the usual New Indo-Aryan practice of employing ‘echo words” 
(cf. Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, p. 175), 
obtains, Cal. Hind. using /u-/ for the repeated word as in Stand. 
Hind. e.g., /lérka-urka/ ‘boys etc, /gàri-uri/ ‘carriages etc. 


[kaprà-uprà/'clothes', /jal-ul/ ‘water ete., [ dékha-ukhà/ ‘saw etc’, 
Saw and observed', etc. 


Case 


33. Nominative and oblique: this differentiation is not 
usually noticed in Cal. Hind., the base (=singular nominative) 
being usually the only form. Speakers with a knowledge of 
Stand. Hind. may use the oblique forms, but in talking to per- 
sons knowing only the Bazar Hind., it would be considered an 
affectation. 


Case is indicated as usual by means of Post-positions. The 
agentive /-né/ may be said to be absent, and its employ will be 
regarded as affected, the speaker Posing as one who considers 
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himself superior to those who do not use the /-né/. The usual 
declension of a noun is as follows : 


admi ‘man’ 
Singular Plural 

Nominative admi admi, àdmi-og, admi-sab 
Accusative admi-ko üdmi-log-ko, admi-sab-ko, 
(and Dative) (rarely, idmi6-k6) 
Genitive üdmi-ka, admi-log-ka, -sab-kà, -6-ka; 

admi-ko also -ko. 
Ablative (and Admi-sé admi-log-se, àdmió-se 
Instrumental) 
Dative of üdmi-ka waste, admi-log-ka waste, etc. 
intent admi-ké-liyé ; 

admi-ka, admi- 

ko liyé, waste 
Locative admi-par, -mẹ àdmi-log-par, -mč 


(admi6-par, etc.) 


The plural of an /-à/ noun (masculine like /ghora/ will be 
simply by adding /sab/ or /log/: thus, /ghora, plural ghora-sab 
(never -log)/: and the Stand. Hind. plural /ghore/ would be 
practically unemployed; the oblique form would be the same 
as the nominative for the singular ; and for the plural, [ghoró/ 
may be heard, but /ghora-sab/ would be preferred. So /lérka/ 
‘boy’, /lotà/ “brass vessel’, etc. 

/lērkī, plural lérki-log, lérki-sab (not larkiya); bat, plural 
bat-sab (not baté)/; so /bahné, matae/ ‘sisters, mothers’ are not 
found. 

The vocative plural in /-0/ is not heard : /bhai-sab, bhai-log, 
bheiya-sab etc./, rather than/bhaiyo/. So, /admi-log, karigar-log, 
mistri-log, gariwan-log (or garwan-sab) / etc., in the vocative. 

34. The post-positions for the genitive are interesting. /-ko/ 
is almost as common as /-ka/: the use of /-ko/ for the genitive 
seems to be partly due to the influence of Kanauji, Brajbhakha 
and Rajasthani speakers, many of whom are found in Calcutta, 
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who say /-ko or -kau/instead of/ka/; and partly it is due to an 
extension of the dative to indicate the locative of possession in 
Standard Hind. (e.g. /ham-ko yah “ағ hai/, and /us-kó tap ho 
gai hai/, for which Calcutta Hind. would say /ham-log-ka aisa 
adat hai/ and /us-ka bokhar hua hai/). The oblique /-ké/ is very 
seldom used, and then only in compositions like /-ke pas, -kē 
liye, -kē khatir (—'for the sake ОР), -kē wast@/: we have with 
the above, with equal frequency, /-Ка or -kō pas, sath, liyé, 
khatir, waste/, etc. The Bengali dative affix is /-ke/: this is pro- 
bably to some extent responsible for the Sparing use of this 
oblique or plural form of the possessive. 


The use of the feminine /-ki/ is rare, and the use of it with 
inanimate nouns will be looked upon as an affectation. Even 
with names of animate objects or persons in the feminine gender 
/-ka/ would be employed more commonly. 

A few examples of the absen 
feminine: /us-kà aurat mar giya/ ‘his wife is dead'; /itnà chotà 
Карга-ѕё kya kam/ ‘what will you do with such a small piece of 
cloth?'; /sab(=sahib)-ka ghora-par us (or uo) roj kaun carha 
tha/ ‘who rode on the sahib’s horse that day?’; /tumhara-sath phir 
kab hamara mulakat hoga/ ‘when shall I meet you again?’; 
/ kuà-mé-sé lotà-kar-ke pani uthào/ 'draw water from the well 
in the brass vessel’; /apna jibh dekhao/ ‘show your tongue’; etc, 

35. The following are among the post-positions commonly 
found with the genitive (as -ka, -ko, -k&): /üpar, nicé ; khatir ; 
bahir, andar, bhitar ; sath ; liyé ; wasté ; pas; mafik; métabék 
(Slike) ; nazdik or najik (=near) ; taraf; tarah; barabar 
(=equal, or straight on); jāgāh ; 


; tale (—down below) ; babat 
(=for, because of) ; or (direction) /; etc. 


ce of the oblique and of the 


The post-positions /bina (‘without’), bégar (—bagair ‘with- 
out’), and siwaé ( =‘without’) / can be used without the genitive 
(bina especially); and they are also used as prepositions: thus, 
/hukum bina, bina hukum (— without orders’); bégar hatha 
Kursi (‘chair without arms’); siwaé kam kuch паѓа nēhi (—‘no 
gain without Work"); etc. 
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The Adjective 


36. Feminine Adjectives in /-i/ are optional, and as a rule 
they are not used with names of inanimate objects, since gram- 
matical gender is not known: e.g. /таѕќаг baba accha accha 
kitab parhaya/ ‘the (English) teacher taught good books’;/ andhér 
rat/ ‘dark night’; /adha rat/ ‘mid-night’; /ücà kothi/‘high house’; 
/kala ваё (rarely kali раё) / ‘black cow’; but /bhagmani kanya/ 
‘fortunate girl’. 

37. The oblique or plural form of the adjective is rare, al- 
most never used: e.g. /aj пауа gàri-mé kala ghora ko joto/ 
‘harness the black horse to the new coach today’; /aisa lamba 
Jamba bat mih-sé nikalné-mé saram nēhi àta/ ‘don’t you feel 
ashamed to make issue from your mouth such tall talk?; /tum- 
(h)ara ië jüacorika kam-mé ham nēhi rahéga/ ‘I shall not be 
a party to this swindling affair of yours’; /bahut sa admi aisa 
hota hai ki nimak-harami-sé dartà néhi/ ‘there are plenty of 
such men as are not afraid of faithlessness’; /apna kam chor ké 
dūsrā kam-ka phandà-mé mat gird/ ‘don’t fall into the trap (lit. 
noose) of some other (unfamiliar) job leaving your own proper 
work’; etc. 

38. Comparison is done in the usual Hind. way: compara- 
tive—/uo donó bhai-mé bara bhai chota-sé accha hai/ ‘of the 
two brothers the elder is better than the younger’ ; /hamara naya 
kéthi-sé us-ka purana kóthi accha hai/ ‘his old house is better 
than my new one’; /tumara kala ghorá-se lal ghora-tho jyada 
16j сайа hai/ ‘the red horse goes quicker than your black one’ ; 
etc. 

Superlative : /iskul-mé jitna lerka hai, hamara babu-ka 
lérkà sab-sé accha hai/ ‘my master’s son is better than all the 
boys at school’;/Gama pahalwan tamam pahalwano-se (or pahal- 
wan-sé, or pahalwan-lég-sé) jorwar hai (or with the locative in 
-më instead of the ablative in -së) / ‘the wrestler Gama is strong- 
est of all wrestlers’; /sab janawar-mé bagh sab-sé nirday (ог 
bé-raham) hai/ ‘the tiger is the cruellest of all animals’; etc. 


І Numerals 
39. Cardinals—/ék, 40 (intensively dono), tin, car, pac» 
ché (chay, chey), sat, ath, nau (nao), das, igarah, barah... ; 
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unais (unnis, unis), bis (also kuri), ékis (beside &kwis), bais. pe 
tis, Ektis, battis, tétis (besides tētīs), .. . attis (besides artis), . m 
cális,. ..pacas, Ékawan, bawan, tippan (tirpan), caupan (cowan), 
pacpan, satàwan, athawan;. . . tésath (besides tirsath ),. . .satsath 
(beside — sarsath) ;...unsattar (beside unhattar) ; ek-hattar, 
bahattar, tihattar, cuhattar, pac-hattar, chihattar, sat-hattar. . .; asī 
(assi),. . .un-nabbai;...sao (sau) . . .hajár. . lakh. . - karor/. 

40. Ordinals—/pahilà (pahéla), düsrà, tisrà, cautha (also 
cautha), pácwà, chatha (ог chawa).../ etc. 

41. Multiplicatives—formed by adding /gun/ or /guna/ (the 
latter with the compound form of the numeral): e.g. /càr gun/ 
‘four times’, or /cau-guna/; dō gun (besides düna—du-gunà) / ‘two 
fold’. 

Cal. Hind. prefers /hajar hajar, 
[hazàró, làkhó/; /bahut sau admi/ besides /saikaró admi/ (the 
form saikaró or Saikró would be rare). 

42. Collective—words like /jora, jori (‘couple’), ganda 
Cfour’), kori, kurī Cscore’)/ are used. 

Note also—/fi hajar, fi das, or haj 
par, das-par/ ‘for every thousand, for every ten’; etc. 


43. Numeral Adverbs are made with /bar/ and /dafa/: /ék 
bar ‘once’, tin dafa ‘thrice’/; /martaba/ is rarely heard, / pahile, 
düsré, tisré, cauthà-mé&, daswa-mé / “firstly, secondly, thirdly, 
fourthly, tenthly'. 


lakh lakh/ for Stand. Hind. 


ar-meé, das-mé, or hajar- 


44. Fractionals: /pàw, pauwa, cauthā hiss 
һат, tisrà hissa (or bhag) — 
adjectival; adh ser = “4 seer’; Sarhé+-numeral—‘plus 2; райпё-{- 
numeral = ‘minus 4”; dérh, dérh = 13; arhāī — 24 (dhài is not 
heard) /. 


à (or bhag)—1; 
15; adha = 3; sawa = 14; adh— 


Pronouns 
45. (i) First Person. 


Nominative and Oblique ham— -ham-lóg 


Oblique ham— —ham-logó 

Genitive hamara——ham-log-ka, -logó-kà 

Stand. Hind. / mai/ is extremely rare, and may be said to be 
wanting in Cal. Hind. /mérà/ is Sometimes heard, in some poetic 
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expressions, e.g. /mērā jān (mērī jān)/. /mujh/ is also extremely 
rare. 

46. (iia) Second Person—Ordinary. 

Nominative and Oblique tum——————tum-log. 
Oblique tum———— ——— tum-log8. 
Genitive tum(h) ara tum-log-ka, 
-logó-kà 

The contemptuous forms /tü (tai)/ are not as а rule found: so: 
/tujh/. /tera, tere, téri/ are found in poetical expressions, 
and frequently in abuse. 

(iib) Second Person—Honorific. 

Nominative and Oblique ap—ap-log 
Oblique áp—àp-logó 

Examples: /ap to maé-bap hai, ap ham-ko rakh saktà aur 
mar bhi sakta /‘you are my father and mother, you can save me, 
and kill me’; /ap dékhiyé, jadi ap-ka man-me аіѕа hoga ki ham- 
së kam nēhi caléga tō ар ham-ko jawab dijiyega/ ‘please see, 
if you think in your mind that your work will not be done pro- 
perly by me, then you will dismiss me.’ 

Addresses of respect are sometimes used instead of /àp/5. 
/ham hujür (huzür) ke naokar hai/ ‘I am your honour's servant’; 
/sab=sahib/, and /maharaj/—the latter for a high-caste Hindu 
-—are also common in the same way. 

47. (iii) The Demonstratives. 

(a) The Near Demonstratives. 


Nominative (and Obl. adjectival) /i, is——ié-sab, i-sab, ič- 
log, i-log, i-samuca/ 
Oblique—/is——in, in-log/ (ordinary plural, as well as hono- 


rific singular and plural). 
(b) The Far Demonstratives. 

Nominative (and Obl. adjectival)/ ü, u0——U, ud, ü-sab, 

uó-sab, ü-log, us-log/ 

Oblique /us un, un-log/ (ordinary plural and honorific 
singular and plural). 

Examples: /un-log-sé (or uo-log-sé) ië kam méhi calega/ 
*they won't do for this work';/ ié-lég balta hai ki kal nehi aega/ 
‘these people say they won't come tomorrow ;/ie-log-ko (or 
in-kó) bolo ki parso а jae /'tell these people to come day after 
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tomorrow’; / ип-тё-58 (uo-log-mé-se) ëk ракка admi bola 
le ao/ ‘go and call a capable man from among them’;/ ie 
samacar-patra-më (or khabar-ka-kagaj -m6) куа likhà hai/ *what is 
written in this newspaper?'; /is-ko to abhi parha nei/ ‘I have not 
read it yet’;/ us (иб) bābū-kā nam kya/ ‘what is the name of the 
gentleman?’ etc. 

48. (iv) The Correlatives: rather rarely used, /ud/ being 
more common. 

Nominative /s6, taun—só, só-sab, taun-sab/. 

Oblique /tis—tin, tin-log/ (ordinary as well as honorific.) 

49. (v) The Interrogatives: 

Nominative — /kaun kaun-sab/ (also oblique when 
adjectivally used). 

Oblique /kis kin, kin-sab/ (ordinary as well as honorific), 

/kaun āyā?/ ‘who came?’; /kis ādmī-ka (or kis-kā, or kaun 
Admi-ka) topi?/ ‘whose cap?’ 

‘ka, kya/ —'what?" /kahé-kd, kāhē waste, kis waste, kis 
liyé, kis khatir/ ‘what for? 

50. (vi) The Relatives, as well as Correlatives: 

Nominative /jo, jaun jo-sab, jaun-sab, jaun/. 

Oblique /jis————jin-sab, jin-log/ (ordinary plural as well 
as honorific singular and plural). 

The Bihari forms for the 
also found: /mór, tor, ham 
kékar/, etc. 


51. (wii) The Indefinite Pronouns: /koi/, oblique /kisi/: 
adjectivally, /k6i/ is also used for the oblique: e.g., /koi üdmi-se 
puch leo (or 16)/ ‘ask from somebody’; /kuch/ ‘some (quan- 
tity), ‘a little’. 

52. (viii) The Reflexives: /ap, geniti 
ap-ka, apné-ka) /; oblique /ap, арпё/. Also /khud/, in the 
Nominative alone. Also: /apas/ ‘among selves’, /àpas- me/ 
“among oneselves,’ /apas-ka/ ‘of oneselves,’ 

Examples: /uó-log ар āēgā/ ‘they themselves Will come'; /ham 
Khud dékha hai/ ‘I have seen myselP;/ ap khud to bala/ ‘and 
you said yourself (honorific)'; /арпа kam karo/ “йо your own 
Work? /apné-ka rasta dekho/ ‘see your own way’; etc, 


genitive for the above pronouns are 
ar, tohar, ékar, Okar, tékar, jékar, 


Ve apna (apné, apni; 
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53. (ix) Compound Pronouns (Indefinite) : 

/jó koi/ ‘whoever’; /aur koi, koi aur/ ‘somebody else’; also: 
/düsrà koi, koi düsrà/ (/К01/ comes first in attributive adjec- 
tival use); /sab kōī/ ‘everybody’; /sab kuch/ ‘everything’; /jo 
kuch/ ‘whatever’. 

54. Pronominal Adjectives: 

/itna, étnà, ēttā; aisa (aisi), еіѕа, eisan ; 

шша, ōtnā, Ottà; waisa, (waisi), oisā, oisan; 

tétna, tétta; taisa (tais), teisa, teisan; 

kétna, kétti; kaisa (kaisi), keisā, keisan; 

jétna, jétta; jaisa (jaisi), jeisa, jeisan/. 

/kai, kai/—'some', also /kai-&k/: cf. /kai (or kai-ék) admi 
aya/ ‘some people came.’ 


The Verb 


55. The Cal. Hind. Verb has been reduced to a very great 
simplicity. The distinction of number and person is not observed, 
one and the same form does for the singular as well as the plural 
and for the first, second and third persons. The radical or 
aorist tense—the old present—being practically absent in the Cal. 
Hind., the matter is further simplified. Then, again, the charac- 
teristic Hind. passive and impersonal constructions in the past 
tense have been dropped, only the active construction remains; 
and for transitive verbs, the past base alone is used as am 
unchanging verb form in the regular active way. The modi- 
fication of the past, future and present participle (or past 
conditional) bases for the feminine and the plural through the 
influence of the subject and of the object (the latter in case of 
the past tense of the transitive verb) is ignored. Transitive and 
intransitive verbs have both converged to the same conju- 
gational methods. The following typical paradigms will give the 
forms used in Cal. Hind.: use of the others will be considered 
superfluous, and would usually be looked upon as artificial and 
affected. 

56. Forms for an Intransitive and a Transitive Verb Root: 

Root—/cal (go, walk), dékh (see)/ 

Infinitive—/calna, dékhnà/ (also Verbal Noun). 

Noun of Agency—/calnéwala, dékhnéwala/. 
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Present Participle and Present Tense Base—/calta, dékhta/. 

Past Participle and Past Tense Base—/cala, dékhà/. 

Progressive Participle—/calta hia, dékhta hüà/. 

Passive Participle—/cala hüà, dékha hūā/. 

Conjunctive—/cal, dékh +- ke (kar, kar-k&) /. 

Conjunctive Adverbial—/calté hi, dekhte hi/ 'immediately 
on walking or seeing’, or ‘while walking or sceing’; for the latter 


sense, /calté, dékhté + bakhat (=wakat) or samay/, are also 
found. 


Conjugation 


57. (i) The old radical tense—the so 
practically obsolete or absent in Cal. Hind. Sometimes the 
subjunctive force of this tense brings it in use—by Bihari and 
Eastern Hindi speakers of Cal. Hind.—but usually a conjunction 
like /jadi/ or /agar/ is prefixed: and only one form—/calé, 
dékhé/—is used (rarely /calé—dékhé/; and /cali—dekhii/ is 
unknown). Thus—/jadi ud calé to kya hoe/ ‘what happens if 
he goes? /aisà mafik karó ki ham na dekhe, hamara kün-mé 
bhi is-ka khabar tak na pahüce/ ‘do it in a such way that we 
(I) don't see it, and even the news of it does not reach our (my) 
ears'. One or two rare forms are found in the present (or past) 
Sense: e.g. /ham jané ki dó car thd dia/ ‘I thought he gave a good 
few (lit. two or four)';/ar& bhai, sac hai ya jhüth hai to khali 
Naràyanji jänē (beside janta hai)/ ‘brother, only God 
(Narayana) knows whether it is true or false’; /&hi Tupiya toràe, 
to ham haram-khor/ 5f I turn this rupee to small change, I shall 
be an eater of forbidden food. The base of the future—/calé-ga, 
dékhé-ga/—retains this tense in the /-8/ form. 


-called aorist—is 


(ii) Present Tense (Simple Present as well as Progressive) : 


ham, ham-log алны 
tum, tum-log, ар, üpjog § < hai, i 
ud, uó-lóg (ië, iëé-lóg) dékhtà hai, 


(iii) Past Tense (Simple Past): /ham/, 
dékha/ (always active: /ham dékha/ = 
—'he saw’; /uo-log dekhà/—'they saw’), 


/tum, uó, etc. cala 
‘I saw’; /uo dékha/ 
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Through Eastern Hindi and Bhojpuriya influence, we some- 
times hear in Cal. Hind. forms in /-is/ for the third person 
singular: /ü kahis, ü dis, її аіѕ/ ‘he said, he gave, he came’; and 
through Bengali, Bihari and Awadhi influence, we get an 
honorific form of the third person in /-in/: /bara baba bolin/ 
‘the senior babi said’; /гаја sahab ja-ké maé-ko parnam kin/ 
‘the Raja went and saluted his mother; /jétna bramhan-log 
aya tha, sab bhojan-ke liye baithin/ ‘all the Brahmans who came 
sat down to eat; /hamara wasté to aisa kabhi na kiyén/ ‘you 
never did like that for me’; etc. ^ 

(iv) The Future Tense: /ham etc. calega, dekhega/. The 
plural forms /calegge, dékheYge/ etc. are in this case—in the 
future—common enough. In Bombay Hind., both in Bombay 
Presidency, and from Gujaratis and others in Calcutta, one 
frequently hears /ham āēpgā, woh jaegga, mhara (or атага) 
bhai ај āē9gā/, etc. Example: /таја-ка béti bola, ham Sadi nehi 
Кагёра/ ‘the King’s daughter said, I won't marry.’ 

(v) Habitual (Present and Past) and Conditional (Past): 
/ham etc. calta, dékhta/. 

/tum dékhta tō hamara kya hota?/ ‘what would happen to me 
if you saw?; /гӧј (or har roj) uó bhikhari-log-ko khilata/ ‘he 
feeds beggars every day’; /agé ham гб]  gaU9gà-snan karta, ab 
chor diya/ ‘formerly I used to bathe in the Ganges every day, 
now I have given it up’; etc. 

(vi) Past Progressive: /ham etc. сана (dekhta) tha/. Past 
Habitual idea can also be expressed by this form: /us-ko ham 
safjha-ko afis-se ghar ata dekhta tha/ ‘I would see him coming 
from the office in the evening.’ 

(vii) Present Perfect: /ham etc. calà (dékha) hai/. 

(viii) Past Perfect: / ham etc. cala (dekha) tha/. 

(ix) Future Perfect: /ham etc. cala (dekha) hoga/. 

Other compound temporal formations are found, but these of 
course are not so common. They follow Stand. Hind. with such 
modifications of number, person and gender affixes as have been 
noticed before. Thus—Future Imperfect: /ham calta (dékhta) 
hogà/; Present Potential /ham calta (dekhta) howé/. Present 
Continuous (with subjunctive force): ham calta (dekhta) hota/; 
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Past Perfect (with subjunctive force): /ham cala (dekha) hota/> 
etc. 


(x) Imperative: only in the Second Person: 


(a) Ordinary, non-honorific: /cal6, dekho/ (both numbers). 
(The familiar and contempuous /cal, dekh/, like /tū,. 
tai/, are rare). 

(b) Honorific: /caliye, dekhiy&/. 

(c) Нопогібс, with Future ог Precative force: 

dekhiyega/. 

Non-Honorific, with Future or Precative force (a form 

fairly common, due partly to the influence of the Ben- 

gali future precative or imperative) : /caliyo, d&khiyo. 

(this is a more polite form of (a) ). 

58. The Substantive Verb. 

Root/ho/: Infinitive /hona/; Noun of Agency /honewaila/ z 
Present Participle and Present Tense form /hota/; Past Parti- 
ciple /hüà/; Conjunctive /hó-kar, ho-ke, h6-kar-ké/; etc. 

Tenses: 


Present Tense: /hai (ham hai, ham-log hai; tum, tum-log,. 
ap, ap-lóg hai; uo, ud-log hai/; sometimes /hai/ in the plural) /. 
(/hü/ like /maī/ practically unknown). 

Subjunctive, ‘aorist’: /ho, ho8/ (/howe/: sometimes /h6, hoe, 
howé/ found: [hoi/ practically unknown) /. 

Present Progressive: /hota hai/. 

Simple past: /tha/ (rarely /thé/: /ham tha, tum-lég tha/, 
etc.) /. 

Past Progressive: /hotà tha/. 

Present Perfect: /hüà hai/. 

Past Perfect: /hüà thà/. 

Simple Future: /hogà, һбзуёра, hoega/. 

Other tenses and combinations as in 

Imperative: /ho, һӧ-о hówo, how; hoiye, hoiyéega/. 

59. The Passive is formed as in Standard Hind, with root 
/jà/: /dekha јапа/ ‘be seen’: /ham dékha jaé/ “T may be seen'z 
/ham dékha jaéga/ ‘I shall be seen’; /tum dēkhā giya tha/ ‘you 


/caliyéga,. 
(d 


м 


the case of regular verbs.. 
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had been seen’; /ham-log dékha giya hogà/ ‘we might have 
been seen’; /uo log dékha jata tha/ ‘they were being seen’; etc. 
60. Derivative Verbs. 


Causatives are formed in the usual way, with /-a-/ (/-wa-/ 
after a vowel, sometimes /-уа-/, and in some cases /-la-/) : 
/samajhna >samjhana ‘understand > explain’; baithna > baithana 
(rather than bithana) ‘sit > seat, cause to sit’; lena > léwana 
‘take > cause to take’; khana ‘eat’> khiyana, khilana; pina 
‘drink’ > piyana, pilana; dena ‘give’> dilana; sona ‘sleep’ (oc- 
casionally=‘lie down’) > sowana (sulana rare); dékhna ‘see’ > 
dékhana, dikhana, also аікЫапа; nahana ‘bathe’> nahlana ; 
sikhna ‘learn’ > sikhana, sikhlana ‘teach’/; etc. 

61. Changing of Intransitives into Transitives, and vice versa, 
by bringing in alternations in the root vowels (‘Ablaut’)— 
e.g. /palna ‘tend’ > рапа ‘be tended’; Ката ‘get cut’ > Каша 
*cut/—is not strictly followed, especially by Bengali speakers, 
and non-Bengalis also follow suit. /nikalna/ is more common 
than /nikălnā/, in the sense ‘set out, come out’: the causative 
is now /nikal déna/ by periphrasis; /utarna/ similarly is most 
common in the sense of ‘get out, descend’, and [utárnà/ is not 
so common; /khulna, kholna/. both are transitive. In some cases, 
distinction is well-preserved: /marna: тагпа/; but general- 
ly it is the consonant that definitely indicates the distinc- 
tion between the reflexive and the active or transitive: e.g. 
/tutna—torna; dékhna—disna (—be seen)/; but /bikna/ and 
[bécnà/ may both mean ‘to sell’ (they are connected forms and - 
/bēcnā/ is more definite in the sense of ‘selling’); /phatna-- 
phàrnà/; etc. 

62. Compound Verbs aré in common use, generally follow- 
ing the idiom and usage in Standard Hindustani. Some 
examples: /ié kothi gir paréga/ ‘this house will topple down’; 
/bhaisa-gari-ka bhais sab pani pi giya/ ‘the buffaloes of the 
buffalo-cart have drunk up all the water’; /ham nehi ja sakta 
hai/ 1 can't go’; /chor déo (do)/ ‘let go’; /ham-ko jané déo 
(4б) / ‘let me go’; /ap tō citthi likh сика, ab dak-mé phik 
(or chor—rately phek) dijiye/ *you have finished writing thé 
letter, now please drop it in the post’; /tamam Sahar ham dhürta 
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phira/ ‘I moved about seeking in the entire city; /ü bol utha/ 
“he spoke out’; etc. ү 

63. Irregular Verbs have been regularised in some of their 
forms. Thus, beside /kiya/ as the past tense of /karna/, we 
get also /kara/, and /kariye/ beside /kijiyé/; /mūā/ as the 
past tense of /marnà/ is not found, we get /mara/, 


Indeclinables 


The indeclinables in commonest use are given below. 

64. Adverbs. Time— /aj; kal, kal; parso, 
with -6); filhal/, 

Place—/àge; Piché; праг; пісе; pichü; sam(h)né/, 


Manner— /jhat, jhatpat (— quick); aste; turant; jaldi; dhiré; 
tej; hamesay. 


tarsoó, narso (or 


Miscellaneous —/hi; na; na; néhi, nei; mat (with imperatives) ; 
albat; karib, karib-karib; bilkull; yane; Sayad/, 


Phrasal—/phürti-se; khusi-se; jor-se; huSyari-sé; khabardari- 
зеў: 


Pronominal Ad verbs 


Time—/ab, is wakat, is bakhat; us bakhat; kab, kis bakhat; 
jab, jis bakhat; tab, tis bakhat/; emphatic—/abhi, kabhi, jabhi, 
tabhi/. : 


Place—/hii, rarely yaha/; hua: 
/hii, hui, kahi, jahi, tahi/; 

Direction—/idha; 
for (dhar/. 


Manner—/iy6, j 
teisé/; also /is, us, 


kaha; jaha; tahã/; emphatic— 
also with Post-position /par/, 
r; udhar; kidhar; jidhar/, Commonly /dhar/ 


уб, ty, куб; aisē, eise, ois, keise, jeise, 
etc.--tarah, mafik/ (to indicate likeness) , 

65. Conjunctions: faur; ki; bhi; Par; lékin, lēkēn; to; to 
bhi; kahé-ki, ky6-ki; kya. . -kya; na.. “na; athwà; jadi, јо, nēhi 
to; phir, phin; agar, Magar (rare) /, 


66. Interjections : Ља; hi; accha, bahut accha, bahut 
khüb; ji; šābāš; bah bah, bahwah, kya khüb; are, arg тё; 
hé; ah; aha; hae, hae hae; afsos ; chi, chi chi; dir: bē, 
bé ; е, ci; le; dhet, dhattéri ; hat/, 
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Vocabulary 


67. As a speech of the market place, this dialect necessarily 
Thas to have a cosmopolitan range in the matter of vocabulary and 
idiom. Common Hindustani words of course form the basis and 
"background, but the vocabulary is strongly coloured by Bengali, 
and also by Bihari and Eastern Hindi. Words with some com- 
mon standard Hindustani affixes are not popular: e.g. the affixes 
like /-at, -ahat, -ào, -ak, -às/. On the other hand, the long 
and redundant forms of Bihari (like /ghora— ghorawa—gho- 
yauwa/) are avoided. Every real Hindustani word of course can 
be used, but it may not be understood always; on the other 
hand, a Bihàri or Bengali word, sometimes slightly altered, can 
be used and understood ; also Eastern idioms. 

There is no'predilection for Sanskrit ог Perso-Arabic or Per- 
sian words as such—the dialect is quite impartial in this respect. 
The speakers being largely Hindus, Sanskrit words have no 
difficulty in getting admitted into this dialect. Bengali exerts a 
‘tremendous influence in this respect. 

A favourite affix is /-wali/, often added without any special 
force: it seems this is due to Anglo-Indian influence: e.g. /naya- 
wala, acchawala/ for /nàyà, accha/; /gané-wala, nacné-wali, 
Jikhné-wala, bhéri-wala, Kabuliwala (=a man from Kabul, an 
Afghan)/ are preferred to /gawaiya, nacaiya, likhwaiya, gada- 
riya, Kabuli/. 

If Bengali has received a great many of its Perso-Arabic voca- 
‘bles through Bazar Hind., а good many Sanskrit and European 
words found their way into Hind. (esp. Hindi) from Bengali 
through Bazar Hind., apart from Skt. words that get into High 
Hindi through literary influence of Bengali. Some popular Ben- 
¿gali words are heard in a great part of Hindustan: examples— 
/gamcha/ ‘towel’, /rasgulla, sandes, pantowa, camcam/ names of 
‘sweet-meats, /jadü-ghar ‘museum’, parha ‘neighbourhood’, 
bangla ‘bungalow’, kabiraji ‘Ayurvedic system of doctoring’, 
dat-bandhai ‘fixing of false teeth’, phali ‘slice of vegetable’, gach 
“tree’/, etc. These travelled via Bazar Hind. of Calcutta. 
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TEXTS 
[1]. Specimens of Early-Eighteenth Century Bazar Hindu- 


stani: from Ketelaer’s Hindustani Grammar 
Dissertationes’ etc. (Lugduni Batavorum, 17 
dustanica, pp. 485 and 488). 


In Original Spelling 


Tom koy bod oor usse 
brabber mat benauw, sjon 
asmaan me oepper he, oor 
nietsje sjimien me he, oor 
Sjimienme telle he, oor panime 
sjimienme nietsje he, tom 
inneka aggi issed mat disjce, 
oor inne gefmet mat karro, 
waste me saheb tommara alla 
he, we jo gonna ginte baabka 
usse beeta kon, tisre OOr ts- 
joute kabila, we gonne karte, 
oor delassa kar, hazaar se we 


Jo ham peaarkarte oor mera 
firmaas rakte, 


Hammare baab, Ke who as- 
maanmehe, Paak hoeé teere 
naom. Auwe hamko moluk 
teera: Hoé resja teera, Sjon 
asmaan Ton Sjimienme, Roo- 
tie hammare nethi hamkon 
aasde. Oor mafkaar taxier 
apne hamko, Sjon mafkarte 
apre karresdaronkon. Nedaal 
hamko is waswæsjeme. Belk 
hamko ghlaskar is boerayse, 
Teere he patsjayi, soorrauri, 
alemgiere, keamat me. 


; in ‘Davidis Milliz 
43: De Lingua Hin- 


Proper Transcription 


tum koi but aur ussé barā- 
bar mat Бапаб, jy6 asman-mé 
Upar hai, aur nicé jamin-mé 
hai, aur jamin-mé tale hai, aur 
рапі-тё jamin-mé nicé hai: 
tum inheka аре izzat mat dijo, 
aur inh® xézmat (—xidmat) 
mat karo: waste, mai sahib. 
tumhara allah hai, wa ye 
gunah ginté bap-ka, usse beta- 
Кб, tisré aur cauthe kabila, we 
gune karte, aur dilàsa kar 
hazar-sé wē јӧ ham pyar 
karte aur mērā farma’iz rakh- 
te. 


Һатагё bap, ki woh аѕтяп- 
mé hai, pak hówé tērē nam ; 
ауё ham-ko muluk tērā ; 
howé raj tērā јуб asman уб. 
zamin mé, roti hamaré nathi, 
ham-kó aj dé. aur maf kar 
taksir apné ham-k6, jyé maf 
kartē apné karzdárƏ-kƏ. na 
dalham kj is azma’is(?)-mé 
balki ham-kó xalas kar is: 
büré-s&. . tērā hai patiahr 
zorawari, “Шатт kiyámat- 
me. 
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[2]. A specimen of Calcutta Hindustani of the end of the 


18th. century. 


Hadleys Romanised Text, 
as given by Gilchrist (1800). 


airbee huquequt hmdoos- 
tannee baut ma. 

Paudshauee kau bettee auor 
teen Sultaun jo oosee kau 
pearr kawausta eck musaufrut 
kcea t,hau. 

Teen sou burrus gauea 
Bengaleh ma eack paudshauh 
thau bhote taulaiwur t,hau 
oosko paus eck sou huzaur to- 
ork souwaur nou sou oont 
auor pundereh sou huttee 
thau ooskau naum Maun 
Sing. 

Ooskau eck hkoob soorut 
bettee t,hau oosee kau hkoob 
sooruttee kau naum bhote 
paudshauhuttee paur oora. 

‘Teen paukeezeh Sultaun 
bhauce oosee ko pearr kurka 
shaudee kurna ko baup se 
maungauea. 

Paudshauh bettee ko kau- 
hau eaeh teen sultaun se toom 
eck khussum ka wausta pus- 
sund kurrao. 

Beebee baup ko juwaub 
deea hum ko sub brauber hy 
jessau — tumaurau hkooshee 
hum essau kurringa. 


Paudshauh aupna munsoo- 
beh se eah hickmut bunauea. 


The same, properly Roma- 
nised. 

‘arbi haqiqat —hindüstani 
bat-mé. A 

pādšāh-kā béti aur tin sultan 
jo us-hi-ka pyar ke waste ek 
musafirat kia tha. 


tin sau baras gaya, bangalé- 
mé ëk padsah tha, bahut tale- 
war tha ; us-ko (=ké) pas ek 
sau hazar turk-sawar, nau sau 
üt, aur pandrah sau hathi tha 
(=thé); us-ka nam man singh. 


us-ka ëk khüb-sürat béti 
tha (—thi). us-hi ka khüb- 
sürati ka nam bahut padsaha- 
tipar ura. 
tin pakiza sultan, bhai, us- 
hi ko pyar karke Sadi karne- 
ko bap-sé mange. 


E 


padsah béti-ko kaha: yë 
tin sultan-sé tum ek khasam 
ké wasté pasand karo. 


bibi bap-ko jawab dia; 
ham-ko sab barabar hai, jaisa 
tumhara khusi ham аза kar- 
enge. 

padsah арпа mansübe-se 
yeh hikmat banaya. 1 
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Sultaun loge ko bola toom 
loge humaurau  bettee ko 
pearr kurta hy ooee oosee kau 
pussund hum Ко dilauea 
humaurau ruffai ko sun. 

Toom loge eck musaufrut 
kurringa teen meinah ooah jo 
aucha-sa-aucha nuzzur oosee 
kawausta kaum kau loauinga 
ооѕес ko shaudee kurringa. 

Juwaun paudshauh Ко 
sulaum kurka bauhir gauea 
auor eck surauee ma p,hoonch 
ka qubbool keea ka jud 
mheina hkalauss ho gauea 
thau ooah surauee ma milna 
ko auor eck eck kau nuzzur 
eck eck ko deckhlaouna ko. 

Jessau qubbool essau keea 
auor surai ma p,hoonch ka 
burra bhauee eck  doorbeen 
deckhlauea auor ^ aunkh ko 
lagaou ka khauhau auggur 
humaurau peeauree hum aub- 
hee deckhseckta hy kessau 
hkoosh hurna hoga. 

Tud auchanuck pokaurra 
аџее wauee wauee hum loge 
kau hkraub nusseeb kea hy 
jubtuck dill eah aijeeb beebee 
ko lugaouta hy ooee aubhee 
such murta hy. 

Doosrau bhauee bolau eah 
Sheeshee isma jaun kau 
paunee hy auggur oosee ko 
paus is-wugt jaou-seckta hy 
aulbutteh oosee ko chungau 
kurringa. 


Sultandog-ko bole: tum-log. 
hamara béti-ko pyar kartē hai; 
wuhi usi-kà pasand ham-kó 
dilaya; hamara rafai kō sun. 


tum-log ëk musāfirat karén- 
ge, tin mahiné; woh jo ассһа- 
sē-acchā nazr us-hi kë wasté 


Кат-Ка lawéngé, us-hi kō 
Sadi karéngé, 
jawan,  pàdiüh-ko salam 


karkë bahir giya, aur 6k 
Sarai-mé pahüc kë qabül kié 
ké jad mahiné khalas ho gaya 
tha woh sarai-mé milné-k6, 
aur ëk ëk ka nazr ëk ëk ko 
dikhlawné-k6, 


јаіѕа qabül айа kia; aur 
sarüi-m& pahüc ke bara bhai 
ëk dürbin dikhlaya, aur àkh 
ko laga-ké kaha, agar hamara 
Руагї ham abhi dékh saktë 
hai, Кава khug karnë hoga. 


tad acànak pukara: hie hae 
hae, ham-log-ka kharab nasib 
kya hai! jab tak dil ye ajib 
bibi ko lagawté hai, woh hi 
abhi sac martà hai. 


düsrà bhài bola; yéh sii, 
is-mē jàn-kà pani hai; agar us- 
hi kō pas is-waqt jaw sakté 
hai, albatta us-hi-ko canga 
Кагёпрё, 
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Is pur choota bhauee ruh- 
sauta bolau eah quau-leecheh 
deckho auggur hum loge oos 
pur bheitinga kidher chulna 
maungta auggur dus huzaur 
koss chul-seckta hy. 

Tud teen sultaun quau-lee- 
cheh pur bheitka beebee kau 
koatheree ma auea pulluck 
marna kau wuqt mean. 

Shauh-zaudee jaun-paunee 
nigulka auor chungahoo joau- 
ka beechauneh se oot,hau. 

Tud teen juwaun jhaugrau 
lugaouna ko shuroo keea auor 
rauee rooburoo ko gauea t,hau 
auor mussaufrut auor peech- 
lau kaum kau keifeeut oosko 
jaunauea. 

Rauee t,horau chup hoka 
soocha auor khauhau jeissau 
hkoobee еіѕѕаш  tumaurau 
nuzzr hyngh. 

Auggur doorbeendaur hum- 
aurau bettee ko deckha t,hau 
ny kisturreh oosee kau suma- 
chaur ko mauloom toom loge 
pauea t,hau? 

Auggur quauleecheh-daur 
oot,ha-laugauea t,hau ny kis- 
turreh aou-seckta? 

Auor paunee choorka tu- 
maurau dauhkil kumquddur 
hy is wausta toom loge beebee 
ka wausta puna marna hoga. 


is-par chota bhai rusate 
bola: yéh galica dekho: agar 
ham-log us раг baithénge, 
kidhar calné mangté, agar das 
hazar kos, cal sakté hai. 


tad tin sultan galicé par 
baithke bibi-ka kothari-mé 
aya, palak marné-ka waqt- 
тё. 

Sah-zadi jan-pani nigal kë 
aur canga hō jaé ke bichane- 
sé utha. 

tad tin jawan jhagra lagane 
ko Sura kia, aur таё rü-ba- 
rü kō giya tha, aur musáfirat 
aur pichla kam-ka kaifiyat us- 
ko janaya. 


raé thora cup hoke soca, 
aur kaha: jaisa khubi, aisa 
tumhara nazr hai. 


agar durbin-dar Һатага 
beti-ko dékha tha nahi, kis 
tarah usi ka samacar-ko ma‘- 
Јат tum log рауа tha? 


agar galica-dar utha la giya 
tha nahi, kis tarah ao saktë? 


aur pani chor ké tumhara 
dakhil kam-qadar hai: is 
wasté tum-log bibi-ke waste 
pana marné hoga. 


Gilchrist, who quotes the above as a specimen of bad Hindu- 
stani (‘Official or Common Moors Taught by Fergusson and 
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Hadley’, and ‘Jargon of Hindoostan’), gives his own version as 
follows (transliteration modernised) : 

tin sau baras age ek barā daulat-mand padsah, Man Singh 
nam, Bangalé-mé tha; us-ké lakh Sawar, nau sau ĝt, pandrah 
sau hathi rahé, us-ki ék bari xüb-sürat beti thi, jis-kr xüb-sürati 
ki dhüm bahót mulk6-m& pahóci, tin bhaz šāhzādē bahót acché 
us-par ‘aSiq hue, aur us-ké bap-sé us-ki šādī-kī darxwast di. 
pādšāh-nē apni larki-se kahà—in аб Sahzid6-mé-se ек 
apné byah-ké wasté pasand Кагб. §ahzadi-ne bap-k6 jawab dia, 
we sab mujhé barabar hai, jis-sē ар-кі marzi ho us-hi-s& mai 
Sadi karüggr. tab padSah-né apni 291-5 


€ yah mansaba thahraya. - 
Sahzad6-sé kaha, tum to meri beti-k6 cahté ho: Par us-né apni 
Pasand ham-par mauqüf rakhi hai; mērā hukm suno: tumhé 
Ёп mahiné Ка safar karna nosz 


accha tóhfa lawéga, aur woh tohfa 
SOI us-sé šādī karéga. xair, tin jawan 
bahar nikl&; kis; ѕагае-тё јаке ариѕ- 
mahina tamam ho, tō isi sarae awe, арпа tóhfa üpus-m& 
dikhlàwe, јо kaha, so kiya: Phir us-hi s 

baré bhai-né Л а: jo mai 
itné-m& acanak 
ihamara, jis Sahzadi-par 
hai !—tis par majhla bhài bola, dékho 
ya'ne ab-i-haiyat; jo Ó usé mai 
1-5ё Каһа, 16 dékho, yéh 


pal marté us-kë xi 
shut pité hi агат 
mé jhagarne lagé, aur padšsh 
ahwal aur pichl; hagiqat sab 
raha, phir sóc kar kahà, sac hai, jaisé tu 
tumhari xübiá hai, kyü ki dürbin-wala jO meri bet 
tà tau us-ké hàl-ki xabar у à 1; agar galica-kà 
malik tum-kó ihi na lata, tō kis taréh até: aur ; 

.hàrà апа bhi tha kuch kà 


Imrat-binà tum- 
M-ka ná thà ; is liyë tumhë pasa dal- 
na, hua, Sahzadi-ke жае. ' { 


kē rü-b-rü ра 
kah sunaj. 
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[3]. A Notice from a Bengali Newspaper of June 17, 1867: 
spelling and forms in the Roman transcription as given below 
have been slightly altered from the original Devanagari (for the 
original, see G. F. Nichol's Manual of the Bengali Language, 
‘London, 1885, pp. 225-26). 

istahar 

sab koi(—kisi)-ko khabar diya jata hai ki Sahar *kalkatta- 
ka uttar dibizan (—division) ka Sàmil mOkam*amratalla *eobin- 
'cüddhar-len më igarah nambar-ka jamin, blak mambar igarah, 
holding nambar ëk sau tiranabbé, uo jamin-ka nap pac katha, 
us-ka kuch kami hoy aur bési hoy, uo jamin, aur *surti-bagan-ké 
rahné-wàlà us-ka malik *bābū hari-narayan  cakkarbarti becne 
mangta hai. ё bi (—yah bhi) istahar diya jātā hai, jo kor 
(—kisi)-ko kuch kelem (—claim) yané dawi rahe, yané agar 
ud jamin kisi-ka pas bandhak rahé, uh saks(—3axs)-ko cahiye 
jé (=ki) nice sahi-karné-wala logó-ko das rōj ka bic-me is-ka 
hal janawé. ye miyàd jané-sé kuch dawi nēhi (—nahi) suna 
јаёра, aur uo adalat-mé bi(—bhi) manjür nahi hoéga. 

[4]. From the Collection of Verses etc. in Bengali and Bazar 
Hindustani sung or acted by members of the Fishermen’s Guild 
of Calcutta at their annual carnival (Jaliyapára Swang—publish- 
ed in the Bengali character as "Jeleparar Sam" for Bengali Year 
11322—1916, edited by Jyotish Chandra Biswas). 

These are not given in exact transliteration, but in a slightly 
modified Romanisation. 

(a) The. Kabuli Moneylender loquitur 

mērī nam Gaphur Miya: ham jab muluk-sé aya, sathe laya 
thorasé hing/ 

Baré-bajar-ka sarak-mé baith ke, din-bhar ohi cij bec-ke, nafa- 
së pic paisa lé ke, gujraté (—guzarté) ham din || 1 || 

jo roj ëk tho rupiya hia, ohi тб] ham kasam khaya, “ёһї 
гирёуа torae, tó ham haram-khor” | 

ёк admi nam Ramu Kahar, rupiya-tho us-ko diya udhar, гој du 
paisa süd diya ü baris-bhor—(baras-bhar) || 2 || 

:süd-me sab mila jétna, udhar ham diya шша, süd Шуа rupiya-me 
car ana | 
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abhi ham mahajan hua, mahina-mé sud miltà tin sao rupéya ; 
jis-ko déta, lētā us-ko gorü, jorü, dhoti aur штапа || 3 || 

ie sala badmas, rupiya Шуа nao mas, süd diya thorà-bahüt du 
sao rupéya- P 

aur nēhi süd déta—ohi-wasté sala-ko gali déta, aur danda-sé 
апда karné ēhi dostlog-ko laya: leào sala rupiya ||4 || 

“My name is Ghafar Miyan: when I came from my country, 
I brought with me some asafoetida. 

Squatting on the street in Burra Bazar, selling that stuff the 
whole day, I would take only five pice from my profit and live 
on that for a day. |{1 || 

The day that I made a rupee, that same day I took an oath, 
‘T shall be an eater of forbidden food (i.e. no Mussulman), if I 
turn it into small coin.’ 

(There was) a man, by name Ramu Kahar: I gave him the 
rupee on loan; he gave me interest on it for 
pice every day. ||2 || 

All that I received in interest I lent out, and I took interest 
at the rate of four annas for the rupee. 

Now I have become a banker, every month I receive three 
hundred rupees in interest ; I take away from the man whom I 
lend his cattle, his wife, even dhoti 
Corhni). || 3 || 

This fellow is a bad one, he took money from me nine months. 
ago, and interest he paid some two hundred rupees. 


No more interest he pays now: that is why I abuse the fellow; 


and I have brought these my friends to quiet him with the big, 
stick: come, fellow, pay down my money.” || 4 || 


а whole year, two 


and his covering sheet 


(b) The Chamar from Hindustan loquitur 
ао jhatke le ke juti, silai kar ke denge | 
ei kàm jarüri, mat karo deri, bari dür-m& jange ||1 || 
Bhabanipur-mé hai mērā swasur, ghora-ka saj banati | 
mērā jāt khottà camar, koi kói ghóra-ka ledi uthati || 2 || 
Кот muluk-sé ata, kuch nei janta, kharac kark& rupiya khalr 
tiki (—coti) rakhta, mala parta (=pahirta), ban jata gosat 


| 3 1 
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jorü milta, faeda deta: phótà kat ke ‘malsa-bhog’ bni marta— 

khi ban kë paisa lé ke gor-ka dhuli bhi deta li4 || 

кої süti ріп kë Sahar-mé а kē, hotél-mé kam karta | 

cap, katlét, korma, kabab, bhajti hai parata (=paratha) || 5 |! 

koi сапак hota, hath gunta (=ginta) ; karta khansama -giri— 

ki mutiya hota, mot lē kë bhagta, kartā hai dikk-dari || 6 || 

koi jharu détà, bhüsiwalà hota, becta kabuli cana | 

koi hajam banati, kutté-ka kam kartā, cori kartā us-ka 

chana (=bacca) || 7 || 

eisa bhól phiray kē, hari hari bol ke, hota hai baba muci | 

sélai kar kë haf-sül mar kë, hota tab bhi suci || 8 || 

“Come quick, bring your shoes, I shall mend them up: 

This is urgent work, don’t delay, I shall go very far. || 1[| 

Му father-in-law lives at Bhawanipore, he makes harness for 
horses— 

My caste is Up-country (Khotta) leather-worker; some of us. 
also remove the dung of horses (i.e. act as stable-boys). \| 2 || 

One comes from home, he knows nothing, (then) he only 
spends his money (in coming) : | 

He keeps a long hair-tuft, he wears beads, and he becomes a 
religious man, || 3 || 

He gets a wife who is of service to him; he puts on caste- 
marks (phéta=patch marks), and participates in the feasts of 
the Vaishnava monks (malsa-bhog) — 

Sometimes he becomes a Khan (Mohammadan religious man), 
and takes coppers and gives dust from the shrine-tombs. || 4 || 

One puts on the (Brahman’s sacred) thread, comes to the 
city and serves (as a cook) in a hotel: | 

He makes chops and cutlets and kórma and kabab, and fries. 
parathas (wheaten cakes in layers baked in ghee). || 5 || 

One becomes an astrologer, he reads (lit. counts) the (palm 
of the) hand ; some does the work of a butler: | 

One becomes a porter, and runs away with the goods, and 
thus gives trouble. || 6 || 

One sweeps (the streets and houses), becomes a seller of 
fodder, or sells (boiled) Kabuli gram: | 

One becomes a barber ; one looks after dogs, and steals its 
pups (chand, a Bengali word—bacca). || 7 || 
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Changing his ways in this way, calling *Hari, Hari' always 
(ie. with impunity), a moci flourishes, sir’: | 

He sews (leather), and he nails ‘half-soles, and still he be- 
comes pure and holy." || 8 || 

(c) and (d) Calcutta Manners 
The Pardési (Up-country Sojourner) loquitur. 

(c) dil-mé ëk bhayna-sé Kalkattà-mé aya | 

kaisan kaisan maja ham hiya dékhné paya || 1 || 

Arrsamàj, Brahma-samaj, girja, mahjid | 

ëk lota-mé miltà—düdh, pani, sab cij || 2 || .... 

chota bara admi sab, bahar kar kë dàt | 

jhapat mar ke boltà hai, Angreji-mé bat || 5 || 

Uriya admi-log Angréji-mé bolta hai—'kam hiyar bàbü' | 

Kalkatta-ke kam dékh kë ham bhi һаа kaba || 6 || 

gaja, goli, caras, candu, Sarab, kokén më hai bhor | 

Kalkatta-ké panarah (—pandrah) ana admi naga-khor 117 |] 

hiya kalij, һай кан}, Кан} bhi thae-thae | 

kalij-ka phal tō bheiya kuch bhi mila nēhi || 8 || 

bhitar dekha adat Касса, bahar dékha ракка | 

bat-me sab adat-nirét, kam-mé dekha phaka || 9 || 

jo dik-mé mai akhi nikalà, dékha jüa-cor | 

sacca bat-me néhi milta hai, jhütà bat-mé bhor || 10 || 

aur ëk bat mērā bhai уай ho ke giya | 

ар-Ка dharam chor kë sab Jisü bhajné giya || 11 || 

“With one idea (apprehension) in my heart I came to 

Calcutta : | 

And what entertaining things I could see here ! Il 1 Jl 

The Arya Samaj, and Brahmo Samaj, church and mosque— 

In one vessel you get everything—milk and water and all. || 2.1! 

All men big and small show their teeth, and are rough and 
rude, and speak in English : || 5 [| 

Even Oriya people say in English : 
Seeing the ways of Calcutta, I have become 

Ganja, 


‘Come here, Babu.’ 
г powerless. || 6 || 

smoking-opium, churrus, opium again, and liquor and 
Cocaine; in all these (people have become) senseless. Fifteen 


annas in the rupee (ie. ?|;ths) of the people of Calcutta are 
addicted to drugs and drink. [|7 || n 
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‘Here a college, there a college, and a college at many a spot: 
But no fruit (benefit), my brother, has been obtained from the 
colleges. || 8 || 

I have seen inside—the morals are weak; I have seen out- 
side, (the manners are) sound : in their words, they are solid (or 
idiotic) at their base, and in deeds they are empty. || 9 || 

In whatever direction I turned (spread) my eyes, I saw 
cheats : you find them not in truth—they are full of lies. | 10 || 

And something also I am just reminded of, brother: leaving 
their own faith they have all gone to worship Jesus." || 11 || 


(d) aisi Kalkatta, baba, kabhi na dekha ji | 
monda chor ke anda khata, hotél-me sab koi jata ji || 1 || 
Gadga-mai nagij-mé bahta, kabhi na us-mé nahata ji | 
bolta—us kë тайа pani badan тайа karta ji || 2 || 
déotà bramhan manta néhi, bolta, bhütn; Kali Mai, 
Hindüani chor diya sab, Khristani nahi sakta ji IL 3 4 
dara pikë pat pat, sab babü-ka méjaj chotta lat | 
jorü-se kājiā, mai-ko lathi, bap-ko sala bolta ji || 4 || 
kaptén baba koi Кот hai, 'hend-not kat ke jel-mé jae: 
sat purus-ka такап béc ke réndi-bari calta ji || 5 || 
jis-ko nahi cal-culha, uo bhi cékhate amir-ka sala | 
ghar-mé à kë Kabuli ahsan do bela tagada karta ji || 6 || 
janana-log-ka keisa hal, marad-sé calta saman cal | 
math-mé jata, hawa khata, baesikal-mé carta ji [| 7 || 


“Such a place is Calcutta, Sir—one never saw the like of it: 
they leave sweets of cream, and they eat eggs, Sir, and every one 
goes to the eating houses. ilt || 

Mother Ganga flows near by, Sir, but they never bathe there: 
they say, its dirty water makes the body dirty, Sir. || 2 II И 

Тһеу don't honour the Gods and the Brahmans, they say that 
Mother Kali is a she-devil: they have all abandoned Hindu ways. 
Sir, but they can't (abandon or follow) Christian ways. Il 3 || 

Drinking liquor by pint bottles, all your babus become little 
lüts (lords or governors) in temper: they quarrel with their wives, 
they kick their mothers, and they abuse their fathers, Sir. || 4 || 

And there are some *Captain babus’ (spendthrifts) who sign 
hand-notes and. go to jail; they sell their ancestral homes (lit. 
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homes for seven generations), Sir, and visit houses of ill-fame. 
TNT | 

He who has neither a roof nor a hearth gives the airs of a 
brother-in-law of an ameer (lord): twice a day the protecting 


(ahsan) Kabuli moneylender comes to his house, Sir, and 
demands his money. || 6 || 


The state of the women is like this—they move in the gait 


of men; they go to the Maidan to take the air, Sir, and even ride 
on bicycles." || 7 || 


[5]. The Story of the Prodigal Son, re-told by a Bengali 
gentleman who never studied Hindustani or attempted to speak 
it correctly, but has to deal with Hindustani-speaking Biharis 
and others. The original was written in Bengali characters: 
extreme Bengali forms based on a Bengali pronunciation have 
been removed in this transcription. 

ëk admi-ka du-tho lérka tha. us-sé chota lerka us-ka bap-ko 
bola: “baba, hamara bisay-ka (bisay—Skt. visaya, is the 
common Bengali word for ‘property’) hissa ham-ko dé dijye". 
Chi bat sun kë us-ko baba dono lerka-ko bhag-batwara kar kë 
diya tha. us-ko thora din bad chota lérka us-ko bisay-ka hissa ëk 
sath kar ke айг dés-par cala giya tha. aur us dés 


-mé bad-khiyali 
kar ké sab bisay kharac kar diy. 


а. jab us-ko sab kharac hō giya 
tha, tab dës-mš bahut marga (=—maha)ga) уа durbhikkha (—dur- 
bhiksa) hia. us-sé us-kó kharca calané parta (=sakta) nahi. tab 
ü chota lérka us dés-ka ek admi-k6 pas giya tha, ü us-ko apna 
khéti-mé sñar carané-k6 waste bhéj diya tha. tab-tak ü süar-kà 
khané-ko сїў khané miln&-se khus hota, lékén ü сї] koi us-ko 
nahi diya. us-k6 раг (—us-ke bad) jab us-ko khéyal hüà, tab ü 
apna man-mé bola tha—bap-k6 kétta talab-wala (—paid) nokar- 
lok kö darkar-sé jasti khana milta,aur ham bhükha-se (—bhükh- 
së) mar jata hai. ham bap-ko pas jaga, aur bap-ko boléga, baba, 
bam àp-kó aur bhagwan-ko pas kasür kiya; ham aur (=phir) ар- 
ko lérka bolné saktà nahi: ham-kó ap-ka ëk talab-wala nokar 
kar ke rakh dijiyé. us-ko bad 0 chota lērkā us-k6 bàp-ko pas 
calà giya. dür-sé us-kó baba vs-ko dekha, dékhné-sé us- 
à giya, aur ü daur kar ke us-k5 ( 


ko дауа 
Кё cuma khaya, tab lerkà bola, 


=арпё) larkā-kō gala pakar 
baba, àp-ko aur bhagwan-ko 
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pas ham kasür kiya, ham ap-ko lerka bolne-ko aur sakta nahi. 
1ёКїп us-kō baba, nokarlok-ko bdla, sab-sé ассһа Карга le ke 
us-kō ріпһао, is-kó hat(h)-mé ék-tho Angti (—angüthi ӧ 
pa(=paw)-par juti pinhao. aur ај hamra (— hamlog) khana pina 
aur anand karéga ; kahé—hamar ië lérka mar giya tha, aur phin 
(=phir) mil giya hai: khoa giya tha (=was lost), abhi is-ko 
phin (—phir) ke pāyā. иѕ-ѕё sab-lok anand karné Sura kar diya. 1 

In spite of a rather slipshod and primitive construc- 
tion, and a few Bengali words and forms as well as Bengali 
idioms, and Bengali pronunciation, the above will be universally 
understood, and can be said to be a fair specimen of Cal. Hind. 
as used by Bengalis not familiar with Stand. Hind. 


[6]. The Story of the Prodigal Son: by a Bihari (Magahi- 
speaking) cook, an illiterate Brahman, who was told the story in 
his own patois and then asked to reproduce it in Bazar Hind.: 
taken down at his dictation by Mr. Alakhdhari Lal, M. A., 
formerly my pupil in the University. The Bihari forms are note- 
worthy, but they will all be understood. 

ëk admi-k6 do larka raha. chótka bap-sé kaha ki, hamra hissa 
tum dé do. bap larkan-ka hissa bit diya. phir chota larka apna 
sabh kuch lékar pardés cala giya, aur tha nawabi-sé sab ura 
diya. jab kucho us-ké pas na raha, to ek admi-ké ihà jakar ü 
naukri kar lel (=liya), okar (==иѕ-Ка) malik süar-ke Басса 
carabé-ké kam délai (=diya). star carawate bhukh-se ud bara 
byakul hō gaya, tab caha ki ham bhi thora bhüsa kha lë. phir 
us-kó bahut pachtawa aya. aur tab socis (=ѕӧса) ki, bap-ke tha 
laut jaiti to accha hot: hamra bap-ké tha to bahut naukar-cakar 
kam kartā hai, ka ham-ko hi khane bhar-kà nahi milega? i soc 
ké uo apna muluk laut aya, aur bap-ké iha gaya. bap dekhté 
us-ko gala laga liya. bap bari (=bara) khūšī (=khūš) hua, aur 
accha ассһа Карга manga kar pahira diya. ekar (=is-ka) bad ü 
bachuru шайга aur us-ko mar ke khilane саћа: magar us-ka 
barka (—bara) beta bola ki, babuji, ham jo barabar tohar sath 
rahat hat agar hamra wasté to aisa kabhi na kiyen: ü to itnà 
din-sé bhaga raha, to bhi okar (—us-ke) wasté etnà karte ho. 
tab bap sab-ko samjhaya ki ü larka to barbad ho gaya tha, magar 
ab sambhal gaya hai, isi waste khusi manate hai. 
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[7] The Indian Museum at Calcutta: a Bihari servant gives 
an account of his visit to the Museum to his Bengali master. 

kal ham jàdüghar dekhne ko giya tha. hui bahut ajab сїў 
ham dékha. ham-ko sab sé taajjab malüm haa, janawar-ké ghar- 
tho. тага hua janawar, jétnà айг dur dés-ka hai, sab sīsā kā 
almari-mé rakha hai, jaisa ki jial (—living) hai; thik jaisa 
ciria-khana-me. pahila hamar khiyal haa ki, à sab janawar јаіѕа 
mual (—dead) taisa hi lake hui àrak lagà kē rakh dihis; whi ék- 
tho babi: ham-ko bolin, ki mara hua janawar-ké cam шаг Jeta, 
aur cam-ka bhitar mati-sé bhar détà, aur bahar së par-ur, bal-ul 
marammat kar kē aur ra9g-u9g laga ke rakh déta hai. ham tō 
taajjab mana, bap rë, i kaisan hunar ka kam hai. п baba bolin ki, 
samundar-mé ëk kisim (—qism) ka machari (fish) hota ha, 
hathi-sé bhi bara, okre-ke (=us-ké) dui hóth-kà haddi kë tho 
darwaja ka do kinar-mé lamba khará kar ke lagā kar rakh ‘diya 
hai. kamra-mé sab, tütal-phütal (=broken) mandil-ké patthar, 
déota, murat, i sab bhara hai. aur dekhà, sisa-ka, bara 
almari aur bakas-mé tüta-phüta khaprail. handi, katorà, i sab 
rakha hai: 1 sab bahot ригапа jamana-ka, mati-ka andar së 
niklà. aur ëk kamra-mé dékna, kitné kisim (=qism) ka Карга- 
bastar làke rakh diya: sab dāmī Карга: banarasi, kimkhab, 
Ghakai, kašmīrī, sal dusala, sab jari-ka kam kiya-hua, tarah- 
tarah-ka rangin kapra-phir dékha, bartan: sona cadi-ka, pittal-ka, 
Кӣѕа-Ка, sab rakha hai: aur lakri ka karigari. aur ëk lamba 
kamra-me sab putli rakha hai—admi-ka-sa bara putli—duniya- 
ka dés-dés-ka admi-log-ka sürat, jaisan-ké-taisan mati-ka bana 
ke lamba sisa-ka kamra-mé rakha hai. aur us hi kamrà-mé jagah- 
jagah chotà sisà-ka bakas-m= chota chota putli rakha, mati-ka— 
©К р20-ка Admi-log-ka sab-kuch hāliē putlid-sé malüm hota ; 
idhar Барга muluk-ka раб, udhar pachim muluk-ka ваб, us-me 
Кіѕап raiyat-ka ghar, khét-mé khéti-ka kam, malik-ka kacahari 
aur sadi-byah, bajar, iskul, aur us-m& larka-log parhta hai, aur 
gurü hath-me chari lé ke baitha hai; badgali babü-log-ke bàri- 
mé Kali-mai-ka püjà dekhaya hai, us-m& bhaisa-ko balidàn kiya 
giya, aur baramhan lóg-kó khilaya jata hai—ie Sab-kuch  dékk- 
aya giya. 


Indian Linguistics, Vol. I, Pts. I-IV, 1931, 
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Unity in Diversity—this is the keynote of India, as much as 
it is of Humanity. We, in India, are all conscious of our various 
provincial entities ; but as a background of that consciousness, 
there is always present a sense of the Fundamental Unity of 
India. The diversity that is in Indian life is brought home to us 
most forcibly by the presence of the various provincial languages. 
I shall not mention religion, for howsoever fanatical bigots and 
misguided enthusiasts might attempt—and often attempt success- 
fully—to disturb the peace of Indian life, the masses are on the 
whole sound, and, Hindu or Muhammadan or Christian, they 
share in a common Indianism or Indianness—in what may be 
called Bharatiyata or Bharata-dharma, or, in Arabic, Tahannud— 
that is, in a common Indian attitude, an Indian way of thinking 
which forms the firm bedrock below the surface 
A “general Indian Personality"—and a “certain 
of life from the Himalayas to Cape 
been admitted by competent non-Indian 
observers who have not evinced any special bias for India and 
for the right of India to be recognised as a single independent 
nation: e.g. by a man like the late Sir Herbert Risley, a great 
British official who was an acknowledged authority on Indian 
but was a person otherwise sceptical of Indian 


and acting, 
upheavals. 
underlying uniformity 
Comorin"—Ahas in fact 


Anthropology, 


political aspirations. 
Side by side with this general underlying uniformity in Indian 


life, we have to admit the presence of provincial or local differ- 
ences or diversities, among which that in language is one of the 
most obtrusive. But this diversity of speech in India has a uni- 


SC(I)-17 
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fying factor in Sanskrit, the great mother and feeder of the 
vernaculars, forming a link binding together the provincial lan- 
guages—barring a few speeches of Muhammadan inspiration 
like the Urdu form of Hindustani, and Sindhi. In the case 
of these last two, judging from the path taken by two of the 
great non-Arab Muhammadan languages outside India, viz Turk- 
ish and Persian, which have started movements favouring the 
restriction (if not the entire elimination) of foreign elements in 
them (Arabic and Persian in the case of Turkish, and Arabic in 
the case of Persian), it will not be a wild dream to expect that 
Urdu and its peers (Sindhi, Kashmiri) will once again fall back 
upon the native Sanskrit for ordinary culture-words (retaining, 
of course, their special Arabic and Persian vocabulary in con- 
nexion with the Muhammadan religion), and thus fall in line 
with their other sister-speeches. 

But that is a matter for speculation at present, and not directly 
connected with our present topic. We are trying to counteract this 
diversity of speech by other and conscious efforts by setting up, 
if possible, an All-India National Language in Hindustani (Hin- 
dusthani, or Hindi). This we are striving to establish both as a 
current Lingua Franca among our. people (which it already is to 
a large extent), and as a language of political and public life and 
of high culture among our intelligentsia in the place of English. 
It is doubtful whether Hindustani (Hindi) will ever be able to 
supplant English entirely, as English is now not a mere national 
language—it has become international, the unique vehicle of 
World Culture. The problem of a National Language for India is 
still unsolved. It is a very ticklish one, and it has now become 
a political question, linked up with economic and other ad- 
vantages of its speakers and their undue predominance in the 
Indian scene. This is creating unrest and Opposition among 
large sections of the speakers of other languages which cul- 


turally and in their literary output and importance are not at 
all inferitor to Hindi. 


The hope that India will be int 
through Hindi as its National L 
Hindi, in so far as it is sou 
by some unimaginative 


egrated into one single nation 
anguage is now shattered; and 
£ht to be forced upon the rest of India 
and short-sighted political elements, 
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fy various means, overt and covert, while bringing certain 
definite advantages to Hindi-speakers and Hindi-users, with 
an attendant waste of millions and millions of money, is proving 
to be a disintegrating force. It is bringing in Linguism in 
other linguistic areas also. There is a growing intolerance of 
other Indian languages within a particular Indian State which 
has set up its own language as the only official language and 
language of education, to the total exclusion of all other ones. 
‘The only way to get out of this deplorable and anti-national 
situation is to have absolute equality for all languages, without 
any partiality for Hindi, and to continue English as the main 
Janguage of the all-India administration and higher education 
in all the Universities—side by side with the various other 
"National Languages current in the different States of India. 
Sanskrit should at the same time be encouraged as the basis and 
foundation of Indian cultural unity, on which the political and 
mational unity of India stands. 

This is a separate, although a very important, question. One of 
ihe things which prevents Indian unity through mutual under- 
‘standing is the question of Script. India is unfortunately not only 
a polyglot but also a multi-literal country, with at least a dozen 
different scripts being employed for the various languages. A 
single script for the whole of India will certainly be a very great 
advantage, particularly when through our common Sanskrit 
vocabulary and Sanskrit heritage there is a very helpful basis 
jor mutual understanding. 

This question of script involves all the provincial or state 
languages of India ; and what we decide for the whole of India 
in the matter of script cannot but have a tremendous bearing 
оп the National Integration of India. The matter should be look- 
‘ed into from all aspects, including some fundamental questions, 
which unfortunately are generally shirked. 

Finally, there is a very practical matter to consider. Some of 
our more ardent politicians in India are fondly hoping that the 
general acceptance of the Nagari script for all Indian languages 
will bring about linguistic and cultural integration of India. The 
cultural integration is already there through what may be called 
Bharata-Dharma ог Indianism, transcending orthodox ritualistic 
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Brahmanism and Brahmanical theology which sometimes leads to 
obscurantism. This Bharata-Dharma embraces Brahmanism,. 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism and even Sufiism as it developed on 
the soil of India, and some forms of nationalistic modifications 
of scriptural Christianity. This Cultural Integration forms the 
basis of India's political unity—a fact which even the most 
ardent advocates of integration fail properly to realise. But what is- 
understood by ‘Linguistic Integration’ (an expression which is. 
now frequently employed by our political leaders) is difficult to 
guess. 

There is of course the importance of the Nagari script im 
the Indian scene at the present moment. Apart from its use for 
several Modern North Indian languages, it has acquired during 
the last hundred years a very great prestige as the main or com- 
mon script for Sanskrit. There was no one single pan-Indian 
script for Sanskrit, and even now the Nagari script is just one: 
of the many different scripts for Sanskrit—Bengali, Assamese,. 
Oriya, Maithili, Sarada, occasionally Gurmukhi, Grantha, Telugu, 
Kannada and Malayalam are all equally used in writing Sanskrit. 
For convenience, only the Nagari is largely used now in printing 
Sanskrit, in books intended for all-India readers and for Sans- 
kritists outside India. This has been brought about largely (if 
not wholly) through the centralising policy of the British Ad- 
ministration in India, working through the Universities (from: 
1857), and through the spread of Sanskrit in Europe both for its 
own sake and for linguistic studies. But the proposition that. 
Nagari can easily be substituted for Bengali, Assamese, Огіуа,. 
Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam scripts for these lan- 
guages has many practical difficulties. Each of these scripts has- 
acquired a character as fitting in with the phonetics and phono- 
logy of its respective language, and has become established in 
the pragmatic as well as emotional and aesthetic set-up of the 
mind and spirit of its speakers. To remove these and substitute 
the Nagari script with its very pronounced Hindi background (it 
Spite of its being used at the present day for Sanskrit also—and 
unfortunately a correct Sanskrit pronunciation is frequently aban- 
doned for a substitute Hindi pronunciation in its place) will bring 
in both a vacuum and a disorganisation of the established phone- 
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tic atmosphere of the original scripts, with accompanying waste 
«f energy, time, money, and loss of temper. Tamil and Bengali 
with all the niceties of their special phonetic character, for ins- 
tance, are closely bound up with the orthography as current in 
their respective native scripts, and to switch over to the Nagari 
script with its special Hindi atmosphere and association cannot 
be as easy as changing one coat for another. There are scores 
of important matters which are connected with pronunciation 
of a language, both synchronistic and diachronistic, which have 
to be considered when we bring in an allied script like the Nagari 
with its own nett association with Hindi. In the name of pan- 
Indian Integration, orthography with Hindi values will be very 
largely retained in the suggested Nagari-Bengali or Nagari-Tamil, 
"which will (as it has already started doing through forcible im- 
position of Nagari, although in restricted domains) clash with 
the phonetic and other background of the language. We shall 
have to devise ways and means to start de novo writing these 
languages in the Nagari script, and it will not be beginning with 
a clean slate, as the strong Hindi atmosphere or background of the 
Nagari script will always be there. It will be like trying to force 
one particular ideology on all peoples with their diverse back- 
grounds, or, as it has been said by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, “to try 
to put souls in the same uniform.” 

With regard to the adoption of the Roman script for all Indian 
languages, we are on a different footing. Here we shall be on a 
neutral ground, without unavoidable interference from some 
other Indian language like Hindi through the script. Then there 
is already a tradition of Roman Sanskrit, Roman Pali, Roman - 
Prakrit, and Roman Apabhraméa. Besides, most New Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian as well as Kol (Munda) and Sino-Tibe- 
tan languages of India, each having its full independent play, for 
near about 150 years, have been sought to be served by the 
Roman script, both for scientific and practical purposes. Already 
a mass of material, in printed literature and grammatical and 
other works, is available, e.g. in Roman Sanskrit, Roman Hindus- 
tani, Roman Bengali and Roman Tamil. The purely alphabetical 
character of Roman is decidedly an advantage over the syllabic 
system of the Indian script with its matra vowels and its con- 
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sonantal-vocal ligatures, and its conjunct consonants. The native 
phonetic character and phonetic habits of all Indian languages 
will be made much clearer with the Roman script than with the 
current Indian or Arabic systems. A clearer perception of the 
Orthorgraphic-Phonetic relationship will outweigh any hasty 
attempt at a thoughtless change-over to a sister-script in India 
rather than to the Roman, and this is sure to lead to difficulties 
both for the native speakers and for outsiders. Accuracy of 
Phonetic Representation and the Phonological Background have 
been very largely combined in the traditional and accepted Ortho- 
graphy in the native script, and this has been serving the lan- 
guages fairly well; and this combination of the two, in all their 
ramifications, should not be attempted to be drastically disposed of. 


We have three well-defined types or Systems of writing in use 
in India now: 


(i) the native Indian system, represented by some dozen 
provincial scripts all closely related to each other, e.g. 
Nagari or Devanagari, Gujarati, Kaithi, Sarada, Landa, 
Gurmukhi, Bengali-Assamese, Maithili, Newari, Oriya, 
Telugu-Kannada, Tamil, Malayalam and Grantha, and a 
few less known, besides Sinhalese, Burmese and Tibetan. 
Of these the Nagari or Devanagari is the most impor- 
tant and has a prestige and a prevalence far transcend- 
ing that of any of the Test, particularly because during 
the last century it has become the recognised All-India 
Script for Sanskrit, and because it is the original script 
of Hindi and is in use in quite an extensive area Я 


(й) the Perso-Arabic System, com 


prising Urdu, Sindhi and 
Kashmiri ; and 


(1) the Roman or Latin, in which among Indian languages 
the Konkani of Goa is regularly written, besides a num- 
ber of backward Adivasi Speeches, which are acquiring 
a new importance after Independence, like Naga, Mizo, 
or Lushai and other Tibeto-Burman languages, Khasi, 
the Munda speeches (like Santali, Mundari, Ho, Savara, 
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Korku), and to an extremely limited extent Hindustani 
(Urdu) as used in the Indian Army and among some 
Hindustani-using North Indian Christians. 

Of these, the second can at once be dismissed from considera- 
tion, as from the nature of the alphabet it is one of the most 
imperfect scripts when applied to non-Arab languages. Usually 
it ignores the vowels, and the shapes of many of the consonants 
are very similar, the divergence among them often consisting 
only in the number of dots: and it abounds in ligatures of all 
sorts, which consist of fragmentary forms of the various charac- 
ters. The want of proper representation of the vowels is a great 
drawback: unless one knows the language sufficiently well, one 
cannot read it in the script fluently. Thus, context alone can tell 
whether 5-1-4 is to be read solid or salad or as sullied or slid or 
as sold or soled. Besides, it has remained at the best a subsi- 
diary script, Hindustani being more widely written (albeit in its 
Hindi form) in the Devanagari script than in the Perso-Arabic ; 
and Sindhi, too, has an alternative script, the one used by mer- 
chants and others, connected with the Sarada alphabet of the 
North-West, a cousin of Devanagari, besides being frequently 
enough written and printed in the Gurmukhi script used for 
Panjabi. 

Of the native Indian scripts enumerated under (i), Devanagari 
alone has the right to be regarded as the National Script for 
India. Of course, the importance of Devanagari (in connexion 
with Sanskrit) is of recent origin: previous to the 19th century, 
the provincial scripts were employed in their respective areas for 
writing Sanskrit side by side with the local language. Devanagari, 
however, had a wider area than the other scripts, as it was the 
Script native to what are now Rajasthan and Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, the Central and Western areas of Uttar Pradesh and had 
spread to South Bihar, the Panjab, Maharashtra and the sub- 
Himalayan tracts, for writing Sanskrit. Devanagari is one of 
the many representatives in modern times of the Brahmi, the 
finished Indian alphabet of two thousand years ago and more, 
and it has, like the other Indian scripts, remained faithful to the 
spirit and the method which characterised Brahmi, the oldest 
native Indian script associated with the Aryan speech of India. 
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The Indian System of Writing has certain advantages over all 
other systems in vogue in the world, and its most noteworthy 
superiority consists in the scientific order followed in the arrange- 
ment of the letters. Those who built up the ancient Indian system 
of writing and arranged the letters of the alphabet were among 
the most advanced phoneticians of all time ; and it was probably 
done early in the first millennium в.с. while reducing to writing 
the Indo-Aryan dialects. It is, however, exceedingly likely that, 
even prior to that, this alphabet (which can in this primitive 
stage be described as "Proto-Bràhmr) had evolved among the 
civilised non-Aryans of India, the Script of the seals discovered 
at Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa and other pre 
of Southern Panjab and Sindh being, 
by some scholars, its ultimate source 
Aryan speakers merely adop 
dialects—Vedic, the Prakrits 
course, 


-Aryan city sites 
as it has been suggested 
; and it seems that the 
ted and adapted it for the Aryan 
; and Classical Sanskrit. But of 
its perfection, at any rate its formulation, was the work 
of the grammarians describing the Aryan Vedic. 

About Devanagari (and other Indian scripts generally) three 
points may be mentioned in which the Script is capable of im- 
provement. These three points are vital in any system of writing, 
and they rather counterbalance the superiority which the Indian 
System has in the scientific arrangement of its letters, They are: 


(1) Comparative Intricacy or Complexity of the Letters, as 
compared, e.g., with those of the Roman Alphabet. 

(2) Syllabic and not purely alphabetical character of the 
writing. 

(3) Use of Conjunct Characters 


» involving the necessity of 
additional abbreviated form 


5 of a great many of the 
letters, and in some cases 


nd the development of entirely 
new additional letters out of the original Conjunct 
Consonants. 


To consider these points briefly one by one : 
(1) The scientific order of the India: 
the ungainly shapes of the letters r 
Writing, the Brahmi of the 3rd centur: 
any of the dozen Indian and extra-I 


n system is admitted, but 
emain. The original Indian 
Y В.С., is much simpler than 
ndian alphabets of the pre- 
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sent day which are its descendants. Thus Brahmi + =(k) is 
simplicity itself when placed beside its modern representatives 
like the Devanagari =, Bengali, etc; so is q —(kh) much 
simpler than æ, and Brahmi A —(g) than я, and £ =(j) 
than т апа © —(th) than s, and д —(t) than q, D=(dh) 
than +r, and L —(n) than q, and[]=(b) than q, and so forth. 
Of course, the Brahmi script has a sculptural or monumental 
quality about it, resembling Greek and Roman capital letters, 
and Old Phoenician characters, and the Runic writing of the 
Primitive Germans, as well as the Old Turki script of the Orkhon 
inscriptions. This now would disqualify it for a running hand, but 
it looks quite admirable in print. Devanagari has retained much 
«of this sculptural or monumental quality, although in a different 
way; and a cursive Devanagari has given rise to Kaithi or Maha- 
jani and Gujarati, which are simpler and easier to write, if 
less ornamental to look at- 

Compared with the Devanagari letters, it must be admitted, 
when we look at the question without prejudice, that the Roman 
letters also aré, generally, much simpler. The unnecessary ‘matra’ 
or horizontal top-line is absent, and the letters require fewer 
strokes, thus Roman /k/=a, /n/—315 /s/=a, /h/ =z, etc. The 
Roman letters are less tiring to the eye, and they are easier to 
remember : and this last point of view is one which is not to be 
lightly brushed aside, because, habituated as we are to the 
Devanagari (or some other Indian system), or to the Perso- 
Arabic, from our childhood, we may not find it irksome now, but 
we should take into consideration the difficulty we feel in learn- 
ing another Indian alphabet which is not our own provincial or 
vernacular one and which cannot be described as being more 


complicated than Devanagari, although the principle of forma- 


tion is familiar to us. 
(2) A purely alphabetic system of writing should represent 


clearly and unambiguously all the sounds, vocal and consonantal, 
that go to make a word. In a word like qq—/manu/, af 
/dharma/, or gg—/indra/, we get the sounds as follows : + + 
аг+я +з=/т--а-Еп+\/, qat? дарга оле шд 
3 ebq o prsclitnrdtrrah or in a word like araog 
= |brahmanya/, the sounds are atta +e HIHIHIHI HA 
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=/bir+a+h+m+arn+y+a/. In the Roman system, the 
symbols are merely placed one after the other, in the 
order iñ which their sounds occur in speech. The vowels 
and consonants are both indicated fully, each item stand- 
ing on its own merits, and on its own dignity, as it were. 
But in the Indian system of aksaras or syllable-representing let- 
ters, the independent items are combined into groups, as, e.g., 
"a-/ma-nu/, sg—/dha-rma/, == /і-піга/ ; and in each 
group the various elements are clipped and curtailed, both the 
vowels and consonants. In the Roman Script a word like /karnot- 
pala/ or /atyukti/ or /istimrar/ or /andégah/ (the last two are 
Arabic and Persian words) is quite plain sailing; but in the Indian 
System /karnotpala/ or /atyukti/ means a-ga or A-a-a ,. 
that is /ka-rno-tpa-la/ ог /a-tyu-kti/, and /istimrar/ or /ande- 
$ah/ with the component letters in fragments, (The last two: 
words in the original Perso-Arabic Script аге 
in the following style y уха] —/'"-stmr-àcr/ and дәм 
['-nd-y£h/, representing the letter alif by an inverted comma fac- 
ing left, as the practice is in ‘scientific’ transcription into Roman 
writing of the Perso-Arabic Script.) 

To speak in the language of Chemistry, in the Roman System,. 
we have the atom as a unit in writing, while in the Indian System, 
we have a molecule, with the component atoms mutilated in the 
process of combination, as it were. The Indian system often 
Obscures the normal or natural sequence of sounds. Thus in a 
word like /dharma/, /dhar/ is the root, and /ma/ is the termi- 
nation, but in the Indian system of writing, Dui 
division into two characters /dha/ and /rma/. Pr 
porary habits of pronunciation, while the Br: 
applied to Sanskrit was being evolved, were 
Sort of subdivision—habits of pronunciation w 
syllables like /dha/ and /bra/ rather than clo: 
/brah/, as in «af /dha-rma/, ятгт= /Ыгй-һта-пуа/. The 
Indian system. would easily turn what is Shak-spere or Shake- 
Speare into aaataqz—= /Se-ksa-pi-ya-ra/ and Herbert into gd 
/Ha-rba-rta/. This in itself is not a grave sin, but it means the 
absence of the true alphabetical principle, 


Which brings in its. 
train a number of practical difficulties of varying importance. 


written 


we get a sub- 
obably contem- 
ahmi alphabet as 
at the basis of this. 
hich preferred open 
sed ones /dhar/ and 
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In the first instance, what may be called the *root-sense" which 
is always present in the mind of the speaker when a word is 
uttered, particularly an inflected word—this root-sense is unduly 
sacrificed in the Indian system of writing. Thus ggg is really 
/sah-ya/, root /sah/--suffix /-ya/, but the orthography makes 
it /sa-hya/ ; gta is really /han-ti/, root /han/-tinflexion /-ti/, 
but in writing it becomes /ha-nti/. In New Indo-Aryan languages, 
this untoward thing is also in evidence: witness, for example, the 
Bengali words #’at5, Atata =/ka’rché, párbo/ ‘he is doing, I 
shall be able,’ which are really /kor-ché/, /pàr-bo/, the roots 
being /kar/ or /kor/ , and /pàr/; but a common tendency 
would be (which tendency was given fullest scope to by the late 
Dwijendralal Ray in the orthography of his dramas and other 
works) to write such words as +709 or «C, aicza) or ict) = 
/ko-rcché/ or /ko-rché/, /pà-rbbo/ or / pà-rbo/. This kind 
of awkwardness is not found in Hindi to the same 
extent as in Bengali, in the spelling of genuine Hindi (Prakritic 
or tadbhava) words, as Hindi spelling is much more well-ordered 
than Bengali spelling and Hindi prefers single consonants to con- 
juncts (e.g. /karna/ ‘to do’ would be written in Hindi as 91 
that is /ka-ra-na/ and not aat —/ka-rna/) ; and for the same 
reason Marathi and Gujarati are better placed than Bengali. 
The older system of spelling in Nepali preferred the Bengali 
way: e.g. /garnu/ ‘to do =e /ga-rnu/ not T< /ga-ra-nu/. 

The syllabic nature of the Indian system makes analysis of 
words difficult or awkward. The analysis of a written word which 
stands for the spoken one can be from two standpoints : 

(i) From the standpoint of its component sounds, and 
(ii) from the standpoint of the function of its component parts. 
Thus, Bengali aif afa /rükhilam/ ‘I placed, I kept, is, 
he first point of view, /3 --14- 4 t z+ 8 + m + | 


L84488) /r a кър e T m/ 
] c f view it consists of root ata, 
)+ person-indicating 


from t 
(=t+ als 4 Т 
and from the second point о 
(237a) -- past-indicating affix 24 (= 
inflexion «tz, (= /rākh+il+āãm/. ; 

It is at once evident how the syllabic character of the Tndian 
script makes the work of analysis difficult and clumsy. But in a 


purely alphabetic script like the Roman, either kind of analysis 
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can be visualised by means of a plus or a hyphen most easily and 
naturally—e.g. (i) /r+ā+kh+i --1-Là + m/ and (ii) /rakh 
+il-+ am/: or simply, /ràkhilam—(i) I-à-kh-i--à-m/ , and 
(ii) /rakh-il-àm/. So Hindi aa 40 me—(i) җене, апа 
(ii) atate (root+base+case-termination ), but in the 
Roman, /mujhē = (i)m-u-jh-é, (ii) mu-jh-8/ ; aatar ‘to cause 
to walk’ = (i) *-#-s-3T-T-3T, (ii) 3a artq -1- ar (root /cal/4- 
causative affix /a/--verbal noun suffix/ (a)n/--/a/ definitive), 
but in the Roman /calana=(i) c-a-l-a-n-a, (ii) cal-à-n-à/. 

It has to be borne in mind that when the Roman letters are 
definitely used for an Indian language, we have to abandon their 
English names, but give them new Indian nam 
pronounce their sounds : 


= (i) v-st-g-g-«r-arr and (ii) 


nant element in the syl- 
iary or post-consonantal 
ds. Thus, at /à/ has two 


consonantal) ; so Са УД has the 
Onantal forms 


forms of the letters for the vowel soun 
forms—ar (initial) and 1 (post- 
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'(3) Use of conjunct consonants is a further complication of 
Indian writing, and is a logical consequence of the syllabic system. 
The post-consonantal or subsidiary forms of the vowels'are am 
inheritance from the Brahmi, and this inheritance is undoubtedly 
very old. In the Brahmi, the formation of conjunct consonants. 
was very simple and easy, as they were made up simply by put- 
ting one consonant above another. In quick writing in a cursive 
script, these simple and easily made-out combinations were con- 
tracted and altered, so that at the present stage we have quite a 
multiplicity of symbols found only in the conjunct consonants, im 
some of which the shapes of the components are entirely 
obscured. Thus # = /k/ + w —/s/ give the letter ат =/ks/, 
and + =/j/+ a= /n/ give я = /jñ/ (which has acquired! 
in Hindi the new value of /gy/, in Bengali of /gy—/, and in 
Marathi of /dny/, elsewhere of /gn/). In most of these conjuncts, 
however, the components are clear enough, although they are ab- 
ridged or abbreviated;but some of them have assumed complicated: 
shapes like those of some Chinese characters, which are difficult 
of acquirement for young learners and are frightening in their 
appearance (e.g. aa /rtsna/, ex-/503/, гзг-/һуа/, =r=/ksva/- 
a= /stri/, etc.) 

The presence of the conjuncts in the Indian system is respon— 
sible for three things: 


(i) Adversely affecting the eye-sight of learners: the compli-- 


cated forms are bad for the eyes—this is a matter which we do: 
not usually appreciate, but we ought to look at it form the point 
of view of tender children who are first learning their alphabet. 

(ii) They prevent small or fine type-founts from being mado 
and put into use. Usually a Devanagari book is printed in pica 
type, and type smaller than the small pica is not commonly found 
or employed in printing Devanagari. This means that there is. 
bound to be waste in space and in paper. Here, of course, we 
find an unconscious adjustment with the inherent defect in the 
system of writing—small founts are bound to tire the eyes much 
more, the shapes of the letters being so complicated; and besides, 
very fine founts of complicated conjunct and other letters are 
economically unsuitable, they are apt to get blurred and brokem 


and so become useless in à short time. 
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(iii) What is very important as a practical Proposition—the 
conjunct consonants increase the cost and the time and labour 
required in printing, and they form an extremely есше 
business. In the Roman type-cases there are only two, an ‘upper 
case and a "lower as used in printing English. There are in all 
152 chambers for types plus numerals, brackets and punctuation 
marks and all accessories in the Shape of spaces, leads, etc. 
(The capital letters in English mean a duplication of 28 type 
chambers, included within the 152). Contrasted with this, we 
see that in the Bengali type-cases (for Bengali and for old or 
Bengal style Devanagari, four type-cases are required ——an ‘upper’, 


a ‘lower’, a ‘right-hand’ and a ‘left-hand’), there are 455 cham- 
bers, and this is not enough for 


y i gali print- 
ing, many of the chambers having from 2 to 3 types apiece; in 
printing Bengali, no less than 474 different letters, 49 signs, 
types with special marks 
€ type-items are required. 


€ are 700 different letter- 
types (simple, conjunct and kerned), 3 Spaces, and 3 quads— 


in all 706 separate type-items. The old style Bombay face has 
455 chambers holdin: items; and the new style 
Bombay face has r to 450 different items 


€ and beauty, broken or 
d in framing conjunct 
Calcutta face or in the 


presented by single types. 
Oxford, face has qr—/tya/, == 
@=/tsa/, ep—/sya/, == 
Bombay face has ET, 03, ss, = ta ET tc 
Sites, with fragmentary components (like a 


es, but the 
q Which are compo- 
& s, =) which add to 
face, and have Some bad effect 
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Hindi (Hindustani) and Bengali, we can manage with no more 
types or letters than what are required for printing English. 450 
types vs. 152 types: if we eliminate the capitals, the small capi- 
tals, and some special or superfluous letters of Roman, the 
number 152 might be still further reduced—we might manage 
even with considerably less than 100 Roman types for our 
languages. Surely, in learning to read and write, and in 
the advantages of the Roman are obvious: particularly, 
if without adding any new type to the number of 26 found in 
the current Roman we could employ it for our Indian languages, 
making provision for adequate representation in this Indian 
Roman or Indo-Roman script of all the letters (and sounds) in 
our Indian alphabets. 

As contrasted with the above three great drawbacks of the 
Indian alphabets (the Devanagari etc.), the advantages of the 
Roman can be seen, with a little unbiassed study of the problem. 
The Roman letters are on the whole exceedingly simple; they 
are thus more easily and quickly learnt. They are easier to write, 
both in the printing type (block letters, capital or small) and in 
cursive or script form. The Roman letters will however take a 
little more space than the Devanagari letters of the same size to 
write a word, it is true; any page of a work like Whitney’s San- 
skrit Grammar, which gives the Sanskrit words in both Devana- 
gari and Roman, will show this. But the legibility of the Roman 
and its simplicity would far outweigh this. The length of the 
Roman transliteration is due to the fact that the vowels are writ- 
ten in their full, as distinct letters, and particularly the vowel /a/ 
(short), which is not specially indicated in the Devanagari, being 
regarded as being inherent in the consonant letter : thus afra = 
/carita/, aem —/ anavarata/. ars — [bhavisiyastam/, 
etc, But the gain would be considerably greater than any loss 
of space. 

These are some of the advantages of the Roman script. Being 
simpler to learn, they should appeal to anyone who wants to 
spread literacy among the masses. Printing in the Roman charac- 
ter being easier and cheaper. the use of the Roman script will 
mean cheaper books and journals: the *Indo-Roman' as proposed 


below will make printing cheaper still. 


Indian 
printing, 
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Besides, the greater portion of the civilised world now uses 
the Roman script, and in the present age, when our culture is. 
becoming more and more international, the advantages of falling. 
in line with the rest of the world are obvious. The Roman 
letters are familiar to an ever-increasing number of English lite- 
rates in India, and many who are not familiar with the English 
language at least know the European numerals (the so-called 
"Arabic numerals—1, 2, 3, 4, etc.) and the Roman letters. It 
does not look likely that the Devanagari will be able to supplant 
the other scripts of the country, even with the spread of Hindi. 
There is no lack of provincial patriotism for the local scripts. 
The Devanagari as a second or additional script for the different 
Indian languages would not appeal to the people. With a strong 
central government, a single script could be imposed on the vari- 
ous state languages. But it is not likely that the Government of 
India will give a lead in this matter. Scripts are unfortunately 
connected with religion, both among Hindus and Muhammadans: 
and many Muhammadans will not agree to give up the Perso- 
Arabic script in favour of the Devanagari, 
Urdu, for instance, although the latter is the 
the largest group of people in India. 

The problem of the Babel of scripts in India presents itself to 
me as being capable of a final solution only through an Indo- 
Roman Script, i.e. a Roman Script modified and extended for 
Indian languages. I have been observing the situation. There are 
signs that the apathy or hostility towards the employment of the 
Roman script for the Indian languages, which we notice today 
among the average run of our educated people, will not conti- 


nue for long. Opinion among the educated, as time and often a 
few minutes’ talk has shown, can be induced towards the Romar 
script easily enough. 


But nevertheless, it cannot as yet be said that the problem is 
one which can be described as being of primary importance. At 
the best, it is still a matter of academic interest only. But witlr 
a far wider acquaintance with English and other European lan- 
guages using the Roman Script, and with Asian and Africam 
languages, like, Indonesian, Turkish, Tagalog, Vietnamese, Japa- 
nese (to a limited extent), Swahili, Hausa, Yoruba, Ashanti, etc- 


for a language like 
script employed by 
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employing the Roman, in Indian life and politics and Indian ad- 
ministration the question of script is bound to assume a first rank 
importance. And things are moving in that direction. At an All- 
Parties Conference held in Calcutta in 1927 in connexion with 
the Indian National Congress, a representative from Sindh, sup- 
ported by one from Bengal, brought in a proposal that Hindus- 
tani, which was recommended as the national language, should be 
written in the Roman script, instead of Devanagari (or optionally 
Perso-Arabic). This proposal was poohpoohed by most of the 
members. But early in 1934, I was told by some South Indian 
(Telugu) Congress-men, enthusiasts for Hindi, that in the course 
of an extended tour in, Northern India, they found many people, 
both Hindus and Muhammadans, favouring the Roman script. 
At the All-Bengal University and College Teachers’ Conference 
held at Faridpur in April 1934, a proposal was brought recom- 
mending the use of the Roman alphabet for Bengali and other 
Modern Indian languages, but it was lost by seven votes, 25 voting 
for and 32 against. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's attempt to use the 
Roman script for Hindi did not meet with any support, but Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose in one of his Congress Presidential Ad- 
dresses favoured the adoption of the Roman script for Hindus- 
tani. Some years ago the University of Lucknow had adopted a 
resolution favouring the optional use of the Roman script in the 
class room after Hindustani was adopted as the language of 
teaching in the University, side by side with the Devanagari and 
the Perso-Arabic (Urdu). And Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, ex- 
President of the Congress, had also spoken in favour of the 
Roman script for Hindustani Mahatma Gandhi himself was 
against it, but some of his closest and most devoted followers 
had become converts to the Roman idea. These isolated and 
sporadic cases of support from members of the intelligentsia are 
not much in their sum total, but they are symptomatic—we see 
in them the genesis and spread of a new idea. 

Sporadic and not too well-directed attempts were made to 
introduce the Roman. script for Indian languages ever since the 
Roman alphabet was brought to. India by the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries under Portuguese auspices, from the beginning of the 
16th century, and these attempts were successful so far in impos- 


SC(1)-18 
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ing the Roman script on the Konkáni speech ‘of Goa and the 
Arabian Sea, coast, where it is used. by a large population of 
-Indian converts to Roman Catholicism: Orientalistic studies: with 
reference to Indian languages began with the foundation of the 
Asiatic. Society of Bengal in Calcutta in 1784. J. B. Gilchrist 
began as an orientalist from the eighties of the 18th century, 
‘and he and his colleagues at that other:centre of oriental learn- 
‘ing at Calcutta, the College of Fort William, devised and . em- 
ployed a system, of Roman spelling for Hindustani and other 
Indian languages, from the end of.the 18th century. The Roman 
alphabet was used for Sanskrit and other Indian languages for 
scientific purposes—in grammars meant in the first instance for 
Europeans, and in philological works. In the thirties of the last 
century, over 100 years ago, European Pali scholars decided 
for the Roman script in printing Pali books, since a common 
Pali alphabet was lacking—the language being written in Sinha- 
lese characters in Ceylon, in Burmese (or Mon) characters in 
Burma, and in Siamese and Cambodian characters in Siam and 
Cambodia. Some German and other continental scholars sought 
to do the same for Sanskrit, as until the middle of the 19th 
century Sanskrit did not possess an All-India script. 


т for Sanskrit—Bengali 
Bihar, Oriya in Orissa, 
ra country, Kannada in 


character, which was confi 
desh, South Bihar, Panjab, Rajasth 


А ап, Gujarat and Маһа- 
> as the Script of 


North India, the homeland 
ulture, and as that of Bena- 
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petus to this particular form of the Indian script in establishing it 
-as the All-India script for Sanskrit. The Indian Universities 
followed suit, and prescribed and printed Sanskrit text-books in 
-Devanagari only. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820-1891) did 
a great deal for the spread of Devanagari in Bengal in: the study 
of Sanskrit. Now in the middle of the 20th century the: position 
of Devanagari is so important in. the field of Sanskrit in India 
-that if is hard for us to realise its comparative unimportance a 
hundred and fifty or even a hundred years ago. The establish- 
ment of Devanagari in tracts outside its home districts has been 
accomplished during the last eighty years, and it is only a reflex 
of the spirit :óf centralisation brought in by the British Imperial 
“Government in India. 

European influences were thus to some extent at work in set- 
ting up Devanagari for Sanskrit, but Roman Sanskrit is still 
‘maintaining a vigorous existence—in scientific works on Sanskrit 
“Culture and Philology, written by both European and Hindu 
Indologists. Occasionally serious attempts were made, by both 
nd publication of books in the Roman character, 
for the Modern Indian languages— 
T: W. H. Tolbort, the Rev. 


propaganda ai 
to employ the: Roman script 
notably by Sir W. Monier Williams, 
S. Knowles, in the second half of the 19th and the first two 


decades of the 20th century, but nothing tangible came out of 
these attempts. We have to note that one of the most noted 
educationists and Sanskritists of the last quarter of the 19th 
‘century, Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, Principal of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, advocated the use of Roman script for Indian 
languages as a matter of convenience and a Society for this pur- 
“pose ‘was formed, which brought out-an edition of Bankim Chan- 
dra Chatterji’s novel Durgésa-nandini in the "Roman character. 
This move was not understood by most of our orthodox pundits 
and scholars, and its supporter came in for a good deal of criti- 


-cism. at their hands. x 
A. standard system of transliteration, employing the current 
additional letters with 


Roman alphabet supplemented by some 


«diacritical marks, generally with the principle of “vowels as in 
Italian, consonants as in English”, has, however, grown up, and 
4this so far has: been -in possession of the field—most Roman 
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printing for Indian languages being done in this alphabet, except- 
ing in the more careful works which follow the Geneva system 
in transliterating Sanskrit into Roman. Translations of the New 
Testament and of some books of the Old Testament are avail- 
able in Roman-Urdu, besides a number of Christian religious: 
tracts; and a Roman-Urdu Weekly used to be published from 
Lucknow—the Kaukab-i-Hind. Some of the Christian Gospels. 
and one or two secular books are also obtainable in the Romam 
character in Urdu, as well as in Panjabi, Hindi, Bengali, Tamil 
etc. Roman-Hindustani or Urdu used to be taught in the Indiam 
Army to the Indian soldiers in British times—the tradition is not 
entirely obsolete. A rough and ready system is followed in 
the Army Hindustani, or Army Roman-Urdu 
not distinguish between the dentals and cereb; 
a rare /á/, ignores long vowels. The weekly illustrated journal 
Dunya, which started as a Government publication with an appeal 
io Indian soldiers who learned their Roman-Urdu in the army, 
mainly continued to appear from Delhi in English and Roman 


Urdu for quite a number of years. Some Roman-Urdu literature, 
technical and otherwise, is available for Indian soldiers. 
Three questions now arise : 


; in which it does 
rals, and excepting. 


(1) Should we take up seriously the question of Romanisation- 
of the Indian languages now? 


(2) If so, what should be our 
€ do it best, without a 

of national prestige? 
(3) What should be the simplest and best form of Roman. 
orthography to adopt as a uniform script for all Indian 
languages? f 


method of doing it—how could: 
ny hardship and without any loss. 


These may be taken up one by one, 
(1) In the face of the 


Indian system: iting like the 
Devanagari which are as co d M e 


and the Muhamma- “ 


dans of present-day India—the insistence on Ње Perso-Arabic 
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script among the larger section of Urdu and: Sindhi-using Indian 
Musalmans for their mother-tongues would appear only to be 
ihe result of a false sense of values in their communal culture. 
The Perso-Arábic script has become the symbol of a religion 
and a culture which are thought to be antagonistic to Hinduism 
and everything connected with it. This is unfortunate, but the 
attitude of a powerful and very vocal as well as active group of 
Indian Musalmans is like that. Musalman supporters of Deva- 
nagari for Urdu (which a prominent Hindi writer has not inaptly 
described as ‘Musalmani Hindi) are known, but they do not 
count. Few intelligent Musalmans will be found to hold the brief 
for the Perso-Arabic script for all Indian languages, but fewer 
still among them would advocate or support the use of Deva- 
nagari in writing Urdu, although this would create a rapproche- 
ment to close the split of the Hindustani speech into Hindi and 
Urdu. 
The po 
Turkey in adopting it ha: 
ihinking. There are signs 
script. A Roman alphab 


sition of Roman script is different. The example of 
s set many of our Indian Musalmans 
that Persia may also adopt the Roman 
et for Persian (the Alif-Bd-e-Nou, or 
“New Alphabet") is already in use ; and in the musical notation 
of Europe—staff and tonic sol-fa—the Roman alphabet has found 
a strong ally in Iran. It is said that proposals for abandoning 
ihe Arabic alphabet for the Roman were already before the 
Mejlis, the Persian Parliament. The greatest obstacle for the 
Iranian people taking up the Roman script abandoning their cur- 
rent Arabic script lies, as some highly cultured Persian scholars 


have told me, in the fact that Persian possesses such a huge mass 
of literature—over 10,000 books—which are available in the 
to the Roman will not be 


Arabic script, and to switch over 1 t b 
possible even within two generations. The Turkish states within 
the Soviet Union also adopted the Roman script about 1924, and 
then the Soviet State made them switch over to the Russian 
script, the Cyrillic, in order to bring them culturally closer to 
Russian, But the Republic of Turkey has already fully taken up 
the Roman, and the Arabic script for Turkish is a thing of the 
past. It was easy, as a Persian-speaking Afghan friend in Istan- 
bul observed, because Turkish did not have any large number of 
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books in the Arabic script. The Malay speech, now current among 
some 100 millions of Malayan Javanese and other peoples, 
mostly -Musalmans, of S.-E. Asia and Indonesia, is universally 
written in Roman, in both the English and the Dutch spellings— 
the Arabic script for Malay being confined to the million or so 
of Malay Peninsula Malays. As the national language of the 
Republic of Indonesia, this Malay speech, strongly influenced by 
Dutch and Javanese (as Bahasa. Indonesia), has accepted the 
Roman as its proper script. Some of the Muslim peoples of Africa, 
like the Swahili of Eastern Africa and the Hausas and the: Fulbes: 
of West Africa; besides non-Muslim African. peoples (excepting a 
few—like the Ethiopians or Abyssinians with these Amharic, Tigre 
and other speeches, апі the Vai and few other contiguous peoples: 
of West Africa who have their own syllabary—a native creation 
about 160 years old), have mostly accepted the Roman. So also: 
the more advanced Americans of both North and South America, 
under Spanish influence, like the Aztecs, the Zapotecs, the May- 
as, the Chibchas, the Quechuas, the. Aymaras, etc. TN 

Considering thus its international character, and its use in a. 
number of Muhammadan lands outside India, Indian Musalman 
opinion will be, it appears to me, not opposed to the Roman 
Script, although it will stiffen against the Devanagari. This atti- 
tude might appear to be illogical and communal, but it has 


nevertheless to be understood, even though it cannot. be appre- 
ciated. 


We may now consider the position of the Hindus. With them 
their alphabet—the Indian System—is a precious heritage, which 
has served them: from time immemorial, and has „served them. 


well. It has been a very good thing for them, and to abandon 
it, they must be convinced of: some 


thing really much better. The. 
scientific arrangement of the Indian 


Š the completeness 
of the alphabet for all: native sounds (except in the case of some 


an alphabet which. 
respect of any people: and to try to-sub- 
n origin, which in India is associated with 
Pear to be something of a sacrilege—an 


stitute à script of foreig 
the British, would ap 
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anti-national and anti-cultural movement of a most objectionable. 
type: particularly at the present moment when there is consi- 
derable political as well as spiritual unrest in the country, and. 
when no intellectual equilibrium has as: yet been arrived at: 
The national temperament among the Hindus is particularly 
in the face of political ;subjection, our cultural auto- 
пошу is а great refuge, and the national alphabet is a strong: 
pillar’ of support for that refuge. Questions of international soli- 
darity or conformity would be unmeaning to à people who are 
still suffering from thé aftermath of colonialism which made them 
looked down upon as helots of the empire, and whose best energy 
апа best discipline should ‘be utilised in strengthening its nationa- 
lity and its néwly acquired freedom: when the attitude of the 
average nationalist leader is that of. Sinn Fein (“Only We Our- 
selves /") and of Athanasius contra mundum (“One Athanasius 
against the whole world !'*) —an attitude which would ` look 
askance at the nationalism and internationalism of Rabindranath 
Tagore, and would be’ enthusiastic with the nationalistic asceticism 
of Mohandas Karamchand’ Gandhi. Ç ў 

+ A legitimate pride in thé báses of one's national culture is 
pardonable in any individual or nation, and the Hindu, orthodox 
or unorthodox, has an instinctive sense 
culture. If he is old-fashioned ‘in: 
ultra-orthodox, he feels superior to 
barbarians; and';he wou 


Mlécchas of Europe. The script is asan 
base of the ancestral culture. And here the base is solid enough. 


It may have imperfections; but what human institution is perfect? 


On the other hand, the Roma 
imperfections of a far more ser 


ell-mell, without ап order. Why adopt chaos in pla 
o "ue J ing the Roman alphabet 


order? Then, the orthography «employing 
with’ which, we аге familiar; namely, 
been described. as a system which is “absolutely without a con- 
science”; We can have: grave objection: 
mits six sounds to’a single letter (e.g. /a/ а 
ago, fate, hare/)," and: uses digraphs like 
single, sounds ad infinitum; and has a nu 


sensitive: 


s in /cat, call, father, 
/sh,- th, dg, ck/ for 
mber of silent letters 
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(еге. in: /calm,: Кпауёр judge; knight, thought/), and permits 
orthographical: monstrocities like ^ /enough—inaf/, /goal— 
d3eil/; /psychology —'saikolad2i /, /nation.— neifn/, etc. Be- 
sides, it does not have letters for some of the fundamental 
sounds of our languages; :and to represent them, as well. as the 
various vowels, we shall have to take recourse to additional cap- 
ped and: dotted letters, which are ugly and tiresome for the. eye, 
and besides are not very easily procurable. Why jump into this 
forbidding tank, leaving the limpid stream. of. your -national 
alphabet? As for the gains, namely that the Roman letters are 
simpler, and: they: make printing easier—well, we do not feel 
the difficulty: of our own alphabets : it is an inheritance from our 
fathers, like our native speech; and as it may be allowed. that 
there are more beautiful. languages, so there may be more attrac- 
tive alphabets—but we need not change our alphabet, as much 
as we could not change our language. 


This strong attitude in favour of the Indian script is noticeable 
particularly among the writers of Hindi 


to follow Nagariised English. In 


have even been doing propaganda in favour of the Nagari being 
adopted in Europe and America for English and other Western 


n, one writer published a long 
cript (following an Indian folk 


theory of the Bija-mantras, i 
tions of letters are looked u 


ity. Thus the syllable 
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от: Klim/ stands fot: the spirit of Generation or Manifestation 
jn: the Universe (Kama-bija), gr— /Hrim/ represents Sakti or 
Energy (that is, Life-force), ¢ —/Airn/ represents the guru or 
Spiritual Teacher, etc. In- symbolising the Deity or certain aspects 
of it by means of Yantras or diagrams, for ceremonial worship or 
ritual, these Bija-mantras figure—they have to be written. down 
-inside these Yantras. The adoption of the Roman alphabet will 
cut off one aspect of our religious ritual from a living contact 
with our daily life, which is now actually present’ through the 
Indian system. of writing, whether Devanagari, or Bengali, Oriya 
‘or Grantha—and many Hindus will not: contemplate this with 
equanimity. i 

The above is roughly the situation among the Hindus, making 
the adoption of the Roman script at first sight both impossible 
and unnecessary, or at the best a most difficult matter. In the 
face of it all, should the Romanisation movement be pushed? 
Would it be worth while to have the Roman alphabet ? 

To my mind, it will be worth it, and, with a proper understand- 
ing of the implications of Romanisation, the thing could be 
‘brought about in such a way that the national sentiment and 
national self-respect will be not jeopardised. But it is a matter 
which is not to be rushed by lightning propaganda; or by official 
ukase or Congress circular or fatwa. At present, the Romanisation 
e of immediate practical politics : it is still in 
and that in an embryonic form too, despite 
Indian speeches came under 


question is not оп 
the academic stage, 
the three hundred years that some 
the jurisdiction of the Roman script. Let us see if there is a 
possibility of effecting a conversion of the intransigent Indian 
attitude against the Roman script—whether the question can have 
an appeal in its own merits. If a rapprochement is possible 
ideally, its practical application should be quite feasible—special- 
ly when the ideal is to make it a matter of gradual evolution and 
not to bring in a violent revolution. 

A close study of the question has convinced me that our 
attachment to our Indian system of writing is primarily a matter 
of habit and sentiment, Sentiment and the force of habit are 
strong things in life, and for their sake we can easily forgo obvi- 
ous advantages, when these loom large. Sentiment, like Bhakti or 
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Faith, is often blind. Tempered with Knowledge, with Jaana, with 
proper understanding of the problems, we can have the finest 
intellectual and spiritual harmony : and this should be our goal 
in corporate life, in which speech and writing have a paramount 
place. The sentiment can be properly directed, and then the gain: 
will be immense. 

Whatever alphabet we adopt, whatever might be the under- 
lying principle, ‘syllabic or alphabetical, ánd whatever might be 
the shapes of the individual letters, in our future system of 
writing We must not under any circumstance abandon the scienti- 
fic arrangement of the letters. The Indian, ie. the Sanskrit 


arrangement will stand in our primers and grammars—the vowels: 
first, апа then the’ consonants—first, 


nasals following the order of the place 
liquids and semivowels, and finally th 


the stops, aspirates and 
S of articulation, then the 
€ spirants (sibilants) and 
ollowed by supplementary 
our Indian languages, or 


We cannot forgo this. 
ose. i 


et in simple 
than = ora etc. If there Were a virtue in antiquity, then we 
ought to go back to th 


the double advantage 


come a revérsion to 
etc. 
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: What harm can accrue if we adopt /k/, and call it, not Kay, 
but ka? If we write our q as /g/ or / 8/ and call this /g/, not 
jee, as they do in English, or zhé as they do in French, or khe as 
they do in Spanish, or yeh as they say in Swedish—but simply 
ga? If we take /h/ as a simpler symbol than our z and call this 


letter /h/ just Aa, and not aitch as in English, or ache=ach as in 
French, or eche as in Spanish or ho as in Swedish? We would 
rs adopted for our purposes, 


thus have the simpler Roman lette 
and Indianised in both name and use. The Indianised Roman 
letters, simple, or, if necessary, enlarged with diacritical marks, 
Will cease to have their English names when they are used for 
Indian languages, as equivalents of the Indian letters; We can 
even contemplate thé future; When Indian children learning their 
English spelling, will use (at least in the eatlier stages) the Indian 
names. They will not only not spell an Indian word or name like 
/Gopal/ and /Faridpur/ as sfr-sr-di-u-ust /jee-o-pee-ay-el/ and 
Um - g- ant - #16 - ST Ф - t - 91 /eff-ay-ar-ai-dëe-pee-yu-ar/ 
but. as qcsp-q-ar- /ga-o-pa-a-la/ and partidi erst [fa-a- 
ra-dirgha-1-da-pa-u-ra/; but they will also spell as English word 
neighbour as кайыга ай: улеЫ НЕ be one just as 
much as a French child learning English will spell it with French 
and not English names for the letters—as Agaa- 
/ene-i-zhe-ash-be-o-yu-ere/, and not as miami aa 
are /en-ee-ai-jee-aitch-bee-o-yu-ar/- A Spanish boy similarly is 
accustomed to spell the English word asqa-v-x-d- md -3-1-9- 0t 
/&ne-e-i-khe-eche-be-o-u-ere/, and а Swedish boy as qq-o-x-d0-8l- 
#ё-эї-ч-тє /enn-e-i-yeh-ho-be-o-u-err/ > 
Our sentiments, which are legitimately i 
System, can be met in this Way: the Indian 


n favour of the Indian 
order is retained, and. 
the Indian: names are retained—only we adopt new and simpler 
forms for the letters ; and these forms are taken from the Roman 
Script, as it is an old and tried script. which has the widest employ 
in the world. That in itself need not vitiate the Roman letters 1m 
Our ‘eyes, The Roman letters, again, are not absolutely new to 
India.: Experience has shown that these can be applied with per- 
fect success to Pali and Sanskrit and other languages. Sentiment 
apart, the only drawback is:that we are not familiar with de 
Script as applied to an Indian language, we are not habituated 
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to it. Unfamiliarity is'a great stumbling block, but it is not an 
i i ble obstacle. 

ата in which the Roman script is proposed to be 
adopted below, it will be possible, without the least ambiguity, 
to’ have all standard Indian sounds properly represented by 
means of the Roman letters plus a diphthongal ligature or two, 
eked out by some of the current Roman letters being modified 
by means of a few easily intelligible: symbols (a point or full stop, 
the minute mark or accept mark, and inverted commas) added to. 
them. The unnecessary diversity of the capital and the small 
letters will be done away with. The small letters will have the pride 
of place, and the capital letters will stand for some special Indian 
sounds which have a close affinity with those represented. by their 
corresponding small letters in Roman writing. 

With about 40 symbols of all sorts, original letters and modifi- 
ers, it will be possible to do the work of the 48 simple Devanagari 
letters (together with the whole host of conjunct letters, whose 
number is legion): and in Printing, these alone would suffice. A 
group of not more than 40 symbols would be all that will be 
Tequired in printing not only Sanskrit, but also Hindustani (Hindi 
and Urdu), Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and other Modern Indian languages, and Persian and Arabic in 
addition: more than ten times the number is needed now with 
the Devanagari. It must be conceded that, at least as an academic 
Proposition, it is well worth a trial. 

Everything is in a state of flux. Change is the law of life. If the 
Brahmi could alter into the Devanagari, if a simple symbol like 
/+/ could become /%/, then the use of /k/ in place of /z;/ can 
have nothing inherently wrong about it. Only, it must be admitted 
that in the case of /+-/ becoming transformed into /z;/, the 
change has been gradual—has been evolutionary; the abandoning 
of /z;/ for /k/ will be abrupt. But this is an age of abrupt changes, 
and an abrupt change is permissible in the best interests of the 
society—only when such a change is assimilable. And, as I 
Suggest, thirty to fifty years of what I call bi-literalism or di- 
alphabetism will not make the change appear s 


‹ о abrupt. 
Taking into view the advantages of an Indianised Roman 
alphabet, and noting also the way along which the world is 
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moving—with English, a Roman-using language, becoming more 
and more widespread as a vehicle of World-Culture, I think it 
will be a good thing to recommend the Roman alphabet to our 
countrymen. Convinced that it will be a good thing, for some 

years our Indianised Roman might be placed before our people 

to enable them to make up their mind. The Roman will be kept 

as a sideshow, as a second script beside the native Indian ones, 

for a number of decades, before the people can finally adopt it, 

attracted by its utility and its other qualities. For the orthodox 

Hindus who see some mystic force in the shapes of the Indian 

letters in Tantric ritual and worship and would consider the very 

idea of using the Roman script in that connexion sacrilegious, 

the Devanagari and other provincial alphabets will continue to ` 
be a matter of study and acquirement for this highly specialised 

purpose. The native system—preferably in the Devanagari—will 

continue to have a place in decoration and in ritualism. 

As I have said before, the question of Romanisation is not 
one of urgent moment now. But we might start familiarising our 
intelligentsia with it, as both internal disharmonies—communal 
and provincial—and foreign influences might hasten issues; and 
as a great cultural problem, our educated men should be pre- 
pared as to how to receive it. 

This is all that can be said about the first of the three ques- 


tions broached previously. The simple and easily written Roman 
letters, both in the small and their capital forms, enlarged as 
necessary by easily understood modifications, and arranged ac- 
cording to the scheme of the Indian alphabet, will give the most 
perfect of alphabets as far a 


s alphabets go in the world. The 
sounds of the letters (with the supporting vowel /a/ in case of the 
consonants) will be their names, as another tribute to the Indian 
system. Such an alphabet is 


worth bringing to our people. 
(2) Remembering that th 


e Romanisation idea will continue 
ta be one of academic interest, for some time at least, we should 
not rush with it from the academy, the university or the club, to 
the public, the hoi polloi, in the street or the market-place, press- 
ing it upon an unprepared people. We should not recommend its 
immediate acceptance, supplanting as quickl 


y as possible the old 
script. We must first of all have a well-thought-out scheme, which 
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is to meet аШ the’ problems relating to-the languages and or 

scripts. Dilettantism, with merely a burning zeal to lead our ae 

to the land of Promise, will worsen matters. A scheme like Y Т. 

Biss's ‘Typewriter Bengali’ will defeat its own purpose. (Mr. Biss, 

an Education Department Officer in Bengal, sponsored some years 

‘ago the Romanisation of Bengali through ‘the typewriter, and he 

suggested spellings like /swiikaar/ for тайт which in their 

cumbrousness recall orthographies like /yuuzhuaal/ for usual 
which was actually proposed by an English Spelling Reform So- 
ciety.) Wlien:the consensüs.of competent opinion has decided. 
for a particular system (and mine is offered below for considera- 
,tion), some representative and responsible, body should take. it 
up and lend its support to it by propaganda. But of course 
change or improvement as required in the light of experience 
should never be ruled out. ? x 
I would not for anything start Romanisation with children .be- 
ginning to learn their alphabet, particularly when the grown-ups 
are innocent or apathetic about it, or actually or in a latent way 
hostile to it, The idea must filter down from the educated groups 
to the masses: the parents and the grown-ups must first be lite- 
rate in both the Indian and the Roman Scripts, before it can.be 
taught to their charges. The method. to be followed in this con- 
nexion should be something like this: 
(i). Propaganda: special literature, special journals, books 
> - and periodicals -in Indian-Roman; “advocacy: through the 
press, persuading the Indian language papers to print some 
columns, at least-one column, in the Indian: 

by way of propaganda and support. * 

(ii) Assistance from the universiti 
Indian-Romian at first volunt 
all college students а pap 
mother-tongue written in th 


made compulsory at some period in the college stage. 
(ii) Making Indian-Roman as used for the mother-tongue 
' first an optional and then a compulsory subject in the 
high school stage. 


-Roman script 


es: making a knowledge of 
ary and then obligatory for 
er or half a paper in the 
€ Indian-Roman script being 


Convenience and ease are two: great factors ina situation like 
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this. As a matter of fact; people are unconsciously getting used 
to the Roman idea even within the. area of the Nagari script. 
where theré is a very strong objection to the Roman script as 
something foreign, and as the script of English against which a 
movement has been started—Angrézi hatao ‘Remove. English’. 
-Yet we find that captions of Hindi and Urdu (Hindustani) films 
which are sometimes sentence-long are being displayed in scream- 
ing letters in the Roman script on cinema posters displayed in the 
streets, and printed in advertisements in English newspapers. The 
system of Romanisation is something rough and. ready with the 
familiar English values being adopted. Thus we have: e.g. in the 
case of some recent Hindi and Bhojpuri films, like, /srvdt ag 
Ta Dharti Kahe Pukarke, qx 4X ava Tere Mere Sapne, qx 
: 2 sam Tum Haseen Main Jawan, qa sfr mtag et Saas 
Bhi Kabhi Bahu Thi, ат. ятт atx = Kal, Aaj Aur Kal, атат Har 
ate РчаРхат agra Ganga Maiya Tohe Piyaria . Charhaibau, 
та dur Ч s Ganga, Tera Paani Amrit, ag gt. dt tar Bhai 
Ho To Asia, (Bengali). gtat 3T Pathey Holo Deri, 
siaa ee Warp Jibon Thekey. Neya/, etc. Nobody seems to mind it 
and even Hindi speakers.accept it as a matter of course. 

The fixing up of an Indian-Roman or Indo-Roman alphabet 
can be taken in hand immediately; then, as enthusiasts and active 
workers gather, .propaganda. can be taken in hand. The univer- 
sities and schools can be handled only: when a considerable body 
of public opinion is in its favour, or at least is-not actively- hos- 
tile: that will be the index of the situation. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, a large-hearted Scotsman who made his 
fortune in India and Bengal, conceived of the idea of teaching 
"the village children in his. estate ‘at Gosaba in the Sundarbans 
in South Bengal the Roman alphabet, and had a simple Roman- 
Bengali on a strictly phonetic basis devised by a committee in 
London, of which the present writer was a member. This was 
early in the twenties of this century. One or two books were 
.printed in it, and it was taught to village children in a primary 
school. The results were exceedingly satisfactory—the boys and 
girls were able to read their mother-tongue in this Roman-Bengali 
‘much quicker than the ordinary children learning it through the 
Bengali alphabet. Nevertheless, ‘this was only an experimentation 
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at the expense of the children. Outsidé the school-room, and the 
few , Bengali-Roman books available, their acquirement of this 
alphabet remained absolutely ineffectual, and they had to learn 
the Bengali alphabet over again. It will be wrong in principle and 
practice to make a beginning with the child. Several decades of 
di-alphabetism, spread of the new script among grown-up litera- 
tes, and existence of some printed literature in the new script (in- 
cluding a number of standard books and classics in the language) 
—these must precede any serious attempt to begin the children's 
instruction in their mother-tongue with the Roman script. 

I would not, again, support the use of the Roman Script ex- 
clusively among a minority community living in the heart of 2 
Surrounding major community which does not use the Roman; 
and I would do so in the interests of the minor community itself. 
Take the case of the Santals in Bengal. An important non-Aryan 
people, they live surrounded by Bengalis, and they are every- 
where bilingual. They cannot get on at all without the know- 
ledge of Bengali, and if they can read and write Bengali’ they 


are furnished with a Strong equipment in life., The Santali lan- 
guage is written in both Bengali and Roman. 
will isolate the Santal from h 


] gali landlord in Bengali; 
ment and Municipal notices t 
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If we proceeded in this way, taking time, there will be very 
little hardship. There ought to be a reasonably long period of 
transition in any important matter in the life-history of a people. 
And there will be no loss of national prestige, as the final adop- 
tion of an Indianised Roman script will be voluntary among the 
people, after a sufficiently long period of transition. Our senti- 
ments will be trained in that direction, and in the combination of 
the scientific Indian order of the letters with the simpler shapes 
and purely alphabetical employ of the Roman letters, the propos- 
ed Indo-Roman alphabet will be a powerful instrument in the 
spread of literacy; and the dissemination of a knowledge of pho- 
netics and linguistics will be made much easier than it is now. 
Alphabets and languages are distinct things. A change of alpha- 
bet does not mean change of the language. There are plentiful 
instances of the same language being written in more than one 
script all over the world; and there are a good number of ins- 
tances of a particular language changing its script many times in 
the course of its history. 

For over half a century, I have been seeking to find out a 
simple system of Roman writing for our Indian langua 
system of writing to be acceptable for the people URS 
new letters, and the current letters of script they a1 ааг мий PA 
should alone be used as far as possible. Such lefíeis; асана 
by too тапу diacritical and other marks will/repel people, as 
experience has shown, and letters with diacri cal marks should 
be avoided as far as possible. Of course, for “stientific” purposes, 
systems of diacritical Roman as they have 
languages like Sanskrit and Pali, Avestan and 
and Persian have their value. But when a mo 
Script is proposed for ordinary people and not for sc 
specialists, the special diacritical signs can only be used to the 
minimum. I myself have devised and recommended for general 
use some carefully framed schemes of the Roman script for 
Indian languages using a number of diacritical marks—a number 
of moveable signs—which appeared simple and consistent enough. 
Because I cannot have a modicum of dotted and capped letters, 
properly designed with the dots and caps prominently attached 
to the basic letters (and this could not be done and accepted by 
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the people without State support), I have to revise my thinking 
in this matter. Besides, as these dotted and capped Roman letters 
stand now, I have found that they presented very great difficul- 
ties for general acceptance. These now I abandon as impractical. 
After long thought and experimentation, I now finally suggest the 
following scheme, using only the current letters of the Roman 
alphabet, both small and capital, with a minimum of moveable 
signs or indicators (sücaka-cihna, 'alamát) which are kept sepa- 
rate, and no dots or dashes—diacritical signs—tagged on to the 
ordinary Roman letters, giving rise to what would virtually be- 
come new letters. The order of the letters in the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet presents a sort of an all-India norm for all languages, 
on the basis of that I am formulating my proposed Indo 
Script. The small letters of the Roman Script form the b 
some of the capital letters are us 
all have the advantage of bein 
to confusion. 


In addition, the following signs are to be used after the ordi- 
nary (small or capital) for special pu 


” (the second sign), "(an inverted 


and 
-Roman 
asis, and 
ed for special purposes. They 
£ known to all, and will not lead 


` (a dot after the letter), 
(an asterisk before). This 
al Letters—it will indicate a 


INDO-ROMAN Script 
(on the basis of the Sanskrit alphabet) 
Vowels 
Short Vowels—sr—/a/, Е g short —/e/, at 
Short—/o/ 
Long Vowels—ar=/A/, —/V, S=/0/, v long=/e/, E 
long=/o/ : Е ж 
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Vocal Consonants— sr —/r'/, к= /1'/, == /R'/, T=/L'/ 

Anusvàra—/m:/ Visarga—/h:/ 

Candrabindu—/n:/, after a vowel to indicate nasalisation of 

the vowel. 

A special point to note—In the Sanskrit system of writing, 
which is followed by all the North Indian alphabets (Nagari, 
Gurmukhi, Gujarati, Kaithi, Mahajani, Landa, Hakri, Maithili, 
Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Newari), there are no separate letters 
for short /е, о/ as distinguished from long /E, 0/, as proposed 
above in the Indo-Roman Script. For convenience, ordinarily we 
may use only /e, o/ for the q at letters, and employ the special 
long forms /E, 0/ when there would appear to be a necessity 
for them. In the passage from Sanskrit given below in the Indo- 
Roman Script, /E, o/ (and not /e, o/) have been consistently 
given for w at. The specimen printed will give one an idea as 
to how the use of /E, O/ for w at would look. For all North 
Indian (Aryan) languages, the same simplification of having only 
/e, o/ (and but rarely or not at all /E, 0/) may also be followed. 


CONSONANTS 


=, =, m ч› z= /k, kh, g, gh, n/ 

=, жь sr, 9, 92/0, ch, j, jh, n”/ 

=, 3 g, z, sr=/T, Th, D, Dh, N/ 

a эр а T, a=/t, th, d, dh, n/ 

T, p P M q—/p, ph, b, bh, m/ 

x, oq a=/y nb w (v)/ 

m 9, q g=/s”, S, s, h/ 

zw, 56/6 Rh, L, Lh/ FA ugi 

This proposed Indo-Roman alphabet is just for transliterating 

in a practical manner any writing in an Indian language from its 
native script. It is not for phonetic transcription or for scientific 
purposes. In some special cases, when need will be felt, some 
of the extra letters as indicated below may be employed. Thus, 
e.g. /æ/ may be used for the Bengali open /6/ (as indicated by 
the ligatures /em, an/), and the ordinary /o/ with the grave ac- 
cent /ò/, or with the detached grave accent post-fixed Jo. /, can 
be used for the ‘open’ 6 sound (like English o as in hot, or au, 


aw, as in caught, law). 
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I have so far been advocating a greater use of these “Indicator 
signs, but I have found out that the inconveniences of using them 
will not help in making the Roman script popular with the ordi- 
nary run of people. Hence now I support the use of capital let- 
ters. Other advocates of the Roman script for Indian languages 
have also recommended the adoption of the capital letters (e.g. 
Mr. Danial Latifi, in his paper ‘The Problem of Script in India’, 
Indian Journal of Politics, Vol. IV, 1970, pp. 85-98) 

As will be seen from these proposed Indian Roman letters 
for writing the pan-Indian Sanskrit alphabet, the Roman vowels 
in capitals are to indicate the Long Vowels of the Indian script 
(instead of indicating the long vowels by means of the indicator 
sign /’/=e.g. /a', i^, ш, е”, o//, now I propose to have /A, 1, 
U, E, 0/). For the vocalic = X which are rare letters (found 
only in pure Sanskrit words), I suggest the use of /r’, l'/, and 
for the long forms of these two, X; =, which are still rarer, the 
capital letters with the indicator Sign /’/ are suggested, as /А', 
1'/: simple /R, L/ without indicators being employed to re- 
present the so-called cerebral So: 

"It is to be noted that the Capital Consonants all stand for the 
cerebral or retroflex or cacuminal letters or sounds in Indian 
languages—/ T, D, N, R, L, S, Z/—z, =, w, % æ, ч and the 
Tamil ¿b =/zh/: instead of denoting them by /t, d, п, т, 1, 5, 
2], as done commonly, these small capitals are suggested here. 

It is to be noted also that when we shall use the capital letters 
/A, E, І, 0, U/ and /T, р, N, R, L, S/ for our Indian ag, m$ 
at & and z, z, Ub m; æ w, these capital or majuscule letters 
should be in a smaller fount so that they will not be higher or 
taller than the ordinary minuscule or small letters, and stand out 
about the tops of these latter, That will not be symmetrical in 
printing and will be consequently ugly. Thus, qi3—/ *pANDE/, 
and not /pANDE/, gast=/Tukra/ and not /TukRA/, afag= 
/*vas"isrha/ and not / *vas"iSTha/, avs = /canpala/ and 
not /caNDAla/. Mr. Danial Latifi long ago suggested this in some 
Cases in promulgating his 


5 “Latifi Alphabet”, which he has since 
modified to a new system of Romanisation, ; 
Another matter. There is bound to be a c 


т onfusion in the use of 
capital /o s z/ for the sounds of (long) 


at and of q and Tamil 
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/zh/, because the small and the capital letters are identical in 
these cases in the Roman Script. If convenient, I would make a 
deviation in these cases, and suggest as alternatives to these the 
small letters with the /"/ mark following, e.g. /o"/ and small 
letters with double quotation marks following, e.g. /s",z"/—or 
even the digraphs /sh, zh/ for the q and the Tamil р = /zh/. 

The following Roman letters are suggested for the other 
sounds or letters in the different Indian languages: 


For Urdu: 

?=alif hamzah (a question mark, with the lower dot broken 
off). 

Ordinary /h/ for < as well as >, but if it is necessary to indi- 
cate c specially, a capital /H/ is to be used. 

Ordinary /t/ for both w and b sbut for L we can use /t:/; 
so /s/ for both ү. and (у, but specially for , we 
may use /s:/. /s/ can also be used for «ws , but if neces- 
sary, we may use for it /s'/. 

Ordinary /z/ can be used for ; 
special Arabic letters j № ап 
letter 5 , we may use /d:/ for 
/dh'/ for Persian and Arabic à 
/z/ in Persia and India, this š may 


5 үе b. But to denote the 
d & and for the Perso-Arabic 
(№ and /2:/ for b, and 
(and when pronounced as 
then be indicated by 


/z'/). А 

It will be seen that for the four mutbag sounds of Arabic 

uw oof b ь we employ the sign /:/ after /s, d, t, Ze thus— 

7s:, dz, ti, z:/, thus seeking to bring some sort of uniformity for 
these. ao 

( г ), which is gene- 


For the Arabic letter or sign of ‘ayn | 
we may use, as is now being done, an 
below, /'/. But in case it is 


distinguishing sign for this 
tic Arabic, a new letter may 


rally ignored in India, 
‘inverted comma facing right, head 
thought necessary to have a more 
very characteristic sound of the Semi 
Ље "imported either the Arabic / £ / itself, or / 5" 79 a 
‘Devanagari sign for the numeral 9. as being: something, an 
tinctive, and yet easily available. Perhaps as a better proposition, 
I bic letter / £ / itsel 


'we may employ the Ara š f. Arabis А a 
in its original sound can be transliterated as /th'/, just as its 
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voiced form $ has been suggested to be indicated by /dh’/. 
Perso-Arabic ¢ and ¢ may be denoted by /kh’/ and /gh’/. 
For 3 , /f/ has always been used, and in Indo-Roman we 
accept /f/ as a matter of course. 


It will be seen that for some of the Arabic and Perso-Arabic 
sounds or letters, the use of the indicators /// and /:/ cannot 
be avoided, so as not to invite more complications: /kh', gh’/ 
for ё Ф, /th’, dh'/ for œ à as pronounced in Arabic; /s:, 
d:, t, z/ for р үг D b —with something of a system 
being introduced—the indicator sign /’/ being used for the 
spirant or continuant quality of the guttural and dental sounds, 
and the sign /:/ for the itbaq or "lidded quality of the Arabic 
sounds. ,4 as pronounced in Persia and India may be indicated 
by /s'/ and /z// respectively. 


x 


For Tamil: 


Vowels—a A, i1, uU, e E, 00, ai, au, h" ( 
Consonants—k (g), n°; c(j), n” 
m; y, r, l, v; (s", s). 


—aytam). 
> T(D), N; t(d), n; p(b), 


L, Z (— etr, IP), or /z" or zh/ for b. 
T, n (=, er у, tt (= 55 ). 


For Bengali : 


For the open /é/ sound, 


as in = = /2/, we may 
use /æ/ in initial syllables, 


e.g. /xk, keno, bela, han: or 
hen:/ etc. But following etymology, we may use /eA = yA/: 
eg. canr—/teAg/, gar=/ hatteA/. The Bengali device, rather 
cumbrous, of using aq for the sound of 3 ie. /w/, may be 


substituted by /w/ as being simpler and easier in Indo-Roman: 


cg. бзйлт= ят /hawa/, aaa — «тата /khawano/, aois- 
тег avatar /*karnawalis/, = /watris/ etc. 


The Bengali amex q (ie. т /y/ when pronounced as 
/j/) will be indicated in Indo-Roman by /j'/. If necessary, the 


sound of /z/ as indicated by = /j/ may be denoted by /z/ and 
not /j/. Following pronunciation, for а /a’/, we may use /0/. 


to 
© 
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For Sindhi : 


All the letters, as for Urdu, plus, in addition, the following 
four for the special recursive consonants of Sindhi: /g’, ов 


For Telugu, Kannada, Tulu, Malayalam and other South Indian 
Dravidian Languages : 

Same as for Sanskrit and Tamil. For all the South Indian 
Dravidian languages, separate letters for short /e, o/, long /E, 0/ 


will be necessary. 


For Santali, Mundari and other Kol or Munda Speeches : 

The Santal modified vowel /а/ can be indicated by /a/. 
The Santal unexploded stops can be denoted as /kj, с, t pj; /, 
and the Mundari stops of the same nature as Ig), Ji» 4), b, /. 


SPECIMENS 


INDIAN LANGUAGES IN THE PROPOSED INDO-ROMAN 
SCRIPT 


(BHARATA-ROMAKA LIPI, КНАТТ-Е-Н INDI-RUMI). 


(i) Sanskrit 
gaa #&ятнссата( аттата agiia z ЧЧ 9549; 
эпая тт! # UH gna agaga | я еа йанЧч- 
BAT IAS gasha | aaa feat gag:— aa aT gu 
gaa gnda «ur 399117: 9 aafaa 59, aafia 199 


greed qur guarenrifar | 


i i *as"vinAV 
itv. Evam P TENADOISTULAV И Язу t ' 
| Esa tE ?рираһ:; as/An-ainam itr. sa 


cai —.pritau svah: ; 

is am py uvAca—nanr'tam ucatur bhagavantau. d ч 
Evam Etam арорат upa-yoktum utsahe guravE a Eti. 
tatas tam  *as"vinAV ucatuh:—avAbhyam purastad Bie 
upadhyayEn-aivabhistubhyam ароро datta E т а ѕа 
tenanivedya guravE, tvam api tath-aiva kurusva ya r'tam 
upAdhyAyEn-Eti. 


Ajagmatur Ahatus" 
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Gü) Hindi 


(/e, o/ or /E, o/ used, according to pronunciation: but for 
convenience, /e, o/ alone may be used, ignoring /E, O/). 
(a) jào, Ek bar cal kar ham apne us purane des” ko 
dekhen: to sahr, jo nalon: ke kinare, amke ghane bagh'on: 
© ke bic men: basa hua hai; jis dEs"mEn: ghar ghar men: 
candan ke vr/ks aur darwazon: mEn: candan ke kiwARE lagE 
hain: ; jahan: sab log sone ke thalon: men: bhojan karte 
hain:, sone ke bartanon: теп: pant pite hain: ; jahan: 
ghar ghar men: citra-s"Ala hain: ; jahan: Кї striyAn: citra- 
kala mEn: nipuN hain: , aur sab purus citron: kr sundarata par 
mugdh hone ka hr'day rakhte hain: ; jahan: gharon:ke 
pichwARE ghanr bAn:swARI hai ; Am aur mahuwE ke pEn:- 
mon: kr chaya jahan: raston: ko s'"ial aur sukhad banaye 
rakhtr hai ; jahan: pratyEk Камтһ se gan nikalta hai ; jahan: 
ki caupalon: men: rajniti ke jaril pras"n ЕК ЕК wakya se 
SuljhAyE jate hain: , jahan: manusya-matra ke jiwan КА nirdist 
laksya aur ucit path hai. 
(b) Aj kal dukh kr Ek nar TaksAl khul gar hai, aur wah hai— 
jiwan-san‘gram. jiwan-san:gram ! jidhar drkhiye, yaht Awaz 
Sunar detr hai, is san'gram men: Aj kist kr sahanubhuti kr, 
ksama kr, protsahan kr, As’A nahin: kar sakte. sab-hr apne 
apne nakh aur dan:t (dant) likale s"ikar ki tak men: baithe 
hain: ! unkr ksudha *pras’Ant-mahasagar ѕЕ bhi gahri hai,— 
kist tarah s”Ant nahin: hott. kas” ! yah din caubis ghanron: 
kr jagah artalis ghanron: ka hota idhar surya nikla, aur 
udhar mas"m сап. phir wah do baje rat se pahle nahin: 
band ho saktı—ek minat ke liye bhr nahin: . nas’ta khaRE 
khare  kriyE, khana daurte КҺАЇуЕ, mitron: se milne 
kA samay nahin:—phaltu baten: sunnE kr phursat nahin: . 
matlab kr bat kahiym, sahab, car-paT !samay КА rk ЕК 
тіпат as'"rafr hai, той hai; use vyarth nahin: kho sakte, 


wah san'gram kr manovr'tti *pacchim sE АІ hai, aur Баке WEZ 
SE *bharat men: phail rahr hai. 


(c) . Early Hindi—Poetry: 
nisi dina sraunana piyUsa so piyata rahai, ; 
chaya rahyo nada ban:surt kE Sura-grama ko ; 
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farani-tanuja-tira bana kun"ja bithina mEn: 

jahan: tahan: dekhatt hain: гора chabidhama ko. 
kabi *matirama hota han: to nahiE tain: nEka 

sukha prema gata ko parasa abhiramo ko ; 
*udho, tuma kahata biyoge taji joga karau, 

joga taba karai jo biyoga hoya *syama ko. 


(ш) Urdu 
(See note for /e, 0: E, o/ as under Hindi.) 
(а) дайт *urdu adab agarci zaban kr qadamat kr wajah se 
maujudah naslon: ke liye s'Ayad kuch kam dicaspt ka bagi’ 
ban sake, lekin uske mut:atlaca ke Басі kist admı ko yaqin ho 
jata hai ki *urdu zaban is qadar tihimmayah nahin: hai, jaisA 
ki gam taur par samjha jata hai. niz Aj se tin sau baras pahle 
bhi wuh is ki ahl thr ki is men: açla darjE kr s’Acirt kt jatt 
ihr aur mus”kil-se-mus”kil aur pEcidah-sE-pEcidah masa?il 
suljaAyE jAtE the. 8”А 1 ki kot s:inf aisi nahm: jo is 
khiüzanE mEn: maujud na ho. razm aur bazm, donon:kt 
tas:wiren: jis kh'ubr-kE sath, is zamAnE ШЕП: dikhar gam: 
bacd КЕ adibon: mEn: SiWAE *mir-anrs aur *mir Hasan kg 
kor kor dusrA in kr nazir na prs/ kar saka. afsos tO 
ne дайт S'"Aciron: 


is bat ka hai ki bagd ke mus:annifon: 
kr taglid bhr nahm; kr. wuh gh'azal ke daldal men: aisE phan:s 


вав, ki kist dusrI s:inf-i-s"A СШ tak un kr rasAI dus"war ho 
gar aur usKA natijah +НАП КЕ zamAnE tak 
hamare yahan: trawil aur ka fuqdan 
raha, aur *НАП КЕ bagd , jal to 
acche s”açiron: КІ kamı ha gal, 
aga adabı karnAmE: pes’nahin:kar sakE. 
(b) A Ghazl from Hali: 
ai s'i £r, dil-fireb na ho tu, to gh'am nahin:— 
par tujh pa naif hai, jo na-ho dil-gudaz tu. 
s:angat-pa ho fireftah galam agar tamam, 
han:—sAdagl SE муо apni na baz tu. 
jauhar hai rasti КА {ЕП z/At MED:, 
tAHsIn-e-rozgAr S€ hai bE-nlyAZ tu: 
. Husn apna gar dikha nahin: sakta jahan ko, 
АрЕ-КО dekh, aur kar apnE-pa-nAZ tu. 
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tune kiya hai baHr-i-Haqiqat ko mauj-kh'zz ; 
dhokhe ka gh'arq karke rahega jahaz tu. 

wuh din gaye, ki jhur tha iman-i-s’acirt ; 

gibl ho ab udhar, to na kijo namaz tu. 
ahl-i-naz:ar kr An:kh men: rahna hai gar ¢aziz, 
jo bE-bas:ar hain:, unse na rakh sazbaz tu. 
ПАК uprI dawa ѕЕ {ЕП gar canhaEn: log, 
ma¢z’ur jan un КО, jo, ho carah-saz tu. 
cup-cAp apne sac sE kiyE ja dilon: теп: ghar, 
Un:cA abhi na kar ¢alam-i-imtiyaz tu. 

jo na-balad hain: un ko bata cor ban КЕ rah— 
gar cahta hai *kh'iz:r kr cumr-i-daraz tu. 
gizzat ka bhed mulk-kr kh'idmat men: hai chipa, 
*manmud jan Ap ko, gar hai *AYAZ tu. 


(iv) Bengali 


(See under Hindi above for use of /e, 0: E, 0/) 
(a) bans"er nalri tan:har barai SAdher jinis chila. xk saheber 


san'ge KhAnsAmA haiyA tini. pAhane giyachilen. sei Khanei 
ei sakher јіпіѕті kray karen. ihar gaye hijibiji KAlo-KAlo 
апек dag chila. *Amir mane kariten, naler seguli alan'Kar, 
tai sei hijibijir banoi gaurab kariten. bastuto seguli alan: KAr 
nahe—seguli aksar, *cin-bhA [^r aksar. tahate Iekha chila— 
"*cm-des"er mahapracirer sannikate *lin'-Tin s"aharer 
*mo-pin: namak karigarer dwara ei nalri prastut haiache. 
nal-nirman-karjye *mo-pin* adwitrya karigar, jagat juRIyA 
tan:har sukhyati. mulya cari ana, jan:har naler Abas" 

haibe, tini tan-hari nikar haite jeno kray karen. baje 
mekar-diger kache giyA jeno br'tha artha-nasra na karen. 
*mo-pin:-er nal kray kariya jadi kaharo manomata nA hay, 
taha haile nal phirAiyA dile *mo-pin' tatksaNAt muLya 


pherat diben.” jaha hauk, *Amir je nalti kiniyachilen, 
taha tan:har maner mata haiyachila, tai raksa, na haile 
mulya pherat laïte haïta. *j'udhisrhir j'e path diya swarge 
giyachilen, sei tusar-may *һітарігі atikram Кагіул, 
*tibbater parbat-may UpatyakA par haiya, *tatarer saha- 
Sra-kros" maru-bhumi caliya, *ciner uttar simay *lin-Tin- 


S'ahare *Amirke jaite Һайа, sekhane j'áile tabe *mo- 


yak 
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pin-er sahit saksat haita, *mO-pin: sikiri pherat diten. tai 
bali dharma raksA kariyache j'e nalri *Amrrer manomata 
haiyachila. 
(b) A poem by Rabindranath Tagore : 
marira pradipa-khani Ache matira gharera kole: 
sandhyaA-tArA takay—tar-i Alo dekhbe Бале. 
sei Alori nimesa-hata priyara byakul cAwAr mata, 
sei Alori mAyera prANera bhayera mata dole. 
sei Alori nebe jwale s"yamala dharara hr'daya-tale, 
sei Alori capala haway byathAy (bethay) kan:pe 
pale pale. 
Akas” hate Asis Ani, 


namla sandhya-tarara bANI 
ya s“ikhay uthte jawali. 


mkha Akula ha'la mart 
ry by Rabindranath Tagore : 

mudra, swapner pheu-tola nil ghumer 
Ar upar theke neme parla. 
amni e ki һала? е kon 


amara S 


(c) From a prose sto 
samne ela asim sa 
mata. sekhane raj-puttur ghoR 
kintu j'emni marite pA paRA, 
jadukarer jadu? 

e je s"ahar! TrAm caleche, Apis-mukho gamir bhine 
rasta durgam. tal-patar ban:s”iwala galir dhare ulan:ga 
cheleder lobh dekhiye ban:s”ite phun: diye ca'leche. 

Ar rAj-putturer © ki bes”? e ki cal? gaye botam-kholA 

ЈАША, dhutirA khub sAph nay, juto-joRA jirna. pARA- 
hele, s"ahare pane, Tius "ani Кате basA-kharac 
kannyA kothay? 
ser bARitel, cAn: pA phuler mata ran: nay, 

ANik khase nA, AkAs"er tarar sange tAr 

tar tulanA, naba БагѕАг ghaser ARAle 


] phore, tari san'ge. 


gan:yer С 
calay. rAj- 
tar БАЅАГ PA 
hasite tar m. 
ultana hay nA; 

je nam-hara phu 
r Bengali 
liar phonetic character of Bengali 
vis-a-vis Hindi and other sister Indo-Aryan speeches, we can 
have a much simpler system of Indo-Roman. for the language, 
ignoring to some extent the pan-Indian associations of Bengali 
orthography, particularly in the case of its Sanskrit words. As a 
result, we get simplicity at the expense of pan-Indian uniformity : 


A Simpler System fo 
Taking note of the pecu 
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and this has its advantages as well as disadvantages. The main 
advantage will be that this simplified Roman-Bengali orthography 
will be easier and simpler and more phonetic ; while the dis- 
advantage will be that the written word in Roman-Bengali in this 
simpler system and the word in its pan-Indian or common Indian 
orthography would be quite different from each other: in other 
words, the Sanskrit basis of the vocabulary of Bengali will be 
obscured a great deal, and this in the interest of an all-India 
uniformity will be a very precious thing to lose. Nevertheless, this 
alternative simpler and more phonetic system is given below, and 
the three Bengali passages given above are also rendered in this 
simple transcription. 

The letters of this Simpler Roman-Bengali will be as follows: 

/o/ (to be the Bengali-Roman equivalent of the pan-Indian 
short /a/ : this is pronounced something like the /o/ in English 
/hot/, and the /aw/ in English /law/, and under certain cir- 
cumstances like the long /o/ as in Scots English /bone, coat/, 
and in that case this modified /o/ can be indicated as /o'/.) 5 
/a/ (always like the pan-Indian long /A/); /i, u/ (as vowel- 
length is not important in Bengali—except where necessary to 
distinguish words, vowel length for /i, u/ may be omitted —only 
where words like /din/—'day' and /dm/=‘poor’, /kul/— 
"family and /kul/—'coast are distinguished by length, this may 
be indicated) ; for at ==, /r'/, /ri/ may be used optionally; /e/; 
/0i/; /o/ (—accented /o’/ = always like the pan-Indian long 
si—Scots English /o/ in /bone, dole/ and never like the 
other, unaccented /o/ which is like the vowel -sounds in English 
/lot, law/); /ou/ ; /n:/ for nasalisation. 

The consonants are—/k kh 8 gh n"; c ch j'jh n”; T rh p 
ph N (/n: n” N/ will be rare in this simpler Romanisation—/N/ 
to be used only in Sanskrit Words) ; /tthddhn; pphbbhm; 
Y, rl w; s” s s h/: /s/ (=q) may be ignored—/s”/ being used 


for it. (Final inflexional /-y/ can be Written as /-e/ q= / у/, 
Where pronounced as /j/, 1 


is to be written as /3/5 e—/ks/ `15 

Чо be indicated as /khy/, or [kkhy/, = as /gn’’/, /y/ where rot 
heard definitely may be omitted. оз 2 
The letters /f, v, 


2/ ате to be used in foreign words, ‘The 
above Simpler Beng 


ali-Roman ‘script іѕ оп the basis of the pro- 
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nunciation of standard colloquial speech as it obtains among the 
educated classes of Calcutta and West Bengal. 


(a) ban:s”er nolri tan:har bonoi sadher jinis chilo. 
wk saheber songe khansama hoia tini pahare giachilen. 
sei-khanei ei sokher jinisri kroy koren. ihar gae 
hijibiji kalo-kalo onek dag chilo. *amir mone koriten, 
noler seguli olonkar, tai sei hijibijir Боко” gourob 
koriten. bostuto seguli olonkar nohe—seguli okkhor, 
*cin-bhasar okkhor. tahate lekha chilo—‘*cin-des”er 
mohapracirer sonnikore *lin'rin" s"ohorer *mo'pin' 
namok karigorer dwara ei nolri prostut hoiyache. 
nol-nirman-karjye *mo'pin: odwitiyo karigor, jogot juniya 
tan:har sukhyati. mullyo cari ana. jan:har noler abos"yok 
hoibe, tini tan:har nikor hoite j'æno kroy koren. baje 
mekar-diger kache giya jeno brtha (britha) ortho-nosro 
па koren. *mo'pin'er nol kroy koriya j'odi kaharo 
mono'moto na hoy, taha hoile nol phiraiya dile 
*mo'-pin: tot-khonat mullyo pherot diben". jaha houk, 

*amir je nolri kiniyachilen, taha tan:har moner moto hoiyachilo, 
tai rokhya, na hoile, mullyo pherot loite hoito. 
*i'udhisrhir j'e poth diya sworge giyachilen, sei tusar-moy himo- 
giri otikkrom koriya, *tibboter porbot-moy upotyoka par hoiya, 
*tatarer sohosro-kro's" moru-bhumi coliya, *ciner uttor simae 

*lin--rin* s"ohore *amir-ke j'aite hoito, sekhane j‘aile tobe *mo’- 
pin:-er sohit sakhyat hoito, *mo'-pin* sikiri phiraiya diten. tai boli, 
dhorme rokyha koriyache j'e nolri *amir-er mono'moto hoiyachilo. 


(b) mariro prodipo-khani ache mariro ghorero kole : 
sondhya-tara takae, tari alo' dekhbe bo'le. 

sei alo'ri nimeso-hoto priyaro byakul cawar moto, 

sei alo'ri maero praNero bhoyero moto dole. 

sei alo’ri nebe jwole s"yamolo dhoraro hr'doyo-tole, 

sei alo'ri copolo hawar byothae (bethae) kan:pe pole pole. 
namlo sondhya-tararo baNi akas” hote as"iso ап, 

отог s”ikha akul hoo mortyo-s"ikhae urhte jwo'li. 

ro, swopner pheu-to'la 


(c) samne clo osim somud 
ttur ghoRar upor theke 


nil ghumer moto. sekhane rajpu 
пете po'Rlo. 
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kintu j'emni marite pa poRa, omni e ki ho'lo? 

e ko'n jadukorer jadu? Š | 

e je s"ohor! Tram co’leche, apis-mukho’ garir bhiRe 
rasta durgom. tal-patar ban:s"i-wala 

golir dhare rastae ulon'go cheleder lo'bh dekhiye 
ban:s/ite phun: diye coleche. 

ar rajputturer e ki bes"? e ki cal? gae 

bo'tam-khola jama, dhutira khub saph noy, 
juto'-jo'Ra jirNo. paRagan:yer chele, s"ohore 

pore, Tius”ani ko're basa-khoroc calae. 

raj-konya ko'thae ? 

tar basar pas”er baRitei, can:pa-phuler moto ron: noy, 
hasite tar manik khose na. akas"er tarar 

songe tar tulona hoy na; tar tulona, nobo borsar ghaser 
arale j'e nam-hara phul pho're tari songe. 


(v) Assamese 


In Assamese, =, g= /c,ch/ are pronounced as /s/, and so 
instead of /c, ch/ we may use /s/. similarly s = /j/ is pro- 
nounced as /z/, and /z/ alone can be used instead of /j/ for ў 
in all cases. Assamese changes sr, q, q=/s”, S, 5/ (as in Indo- 
Roman)—occurring singly—initially, intervocally or finally—as 
the unvoiced guttural spirant, like the ch in Scots English loch. The 
easiest way to denote this in Indo-Roman will be by the letter x. 
Assamese substitutes alveolar /t, d, n/ for the pan-Indian dental 
a = q=/t, d, n/ and cerebral z, =, w—/T, D, N/, and one set 
only will be good for Assamese, /t, d, n/; and we may ignore 
/T, D, N/, except when needed in Sanskrit words. So z, z— 
/R Rh/ become in Assamese /r, rh/, and these may alone be 
employed. The vowels are as in Bengali. 

*axamiyA gan:waliyA ziwan lok-gite xan:git-mukhar kari 
kari rakhise. zanmar para mr'tyu-laike palan ‘kara dharma, 
karma, utsaw-anusthanar lagat ei git-borar xambandha: ei 
git-borar  mazediyae gan:waliyA  manuhar  xukh, dukh 
anubhuti-xamuhar swAbhabik prakax. 

xabalata Aru akr'trimatA zadi kabyar dharma hay, tene-hale 
ZeipinarparA ei git-bor utkr'STA kawita, ie git-borat lar^ 


nisukuwa, —khrl-dhEmali kara,  tan:t-bowA prem-piriti | 
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zanowA,  mas-marA, xikar-kara,  dhan-rowa, nDAW-bowA 
xahaz ziwanar zi akr'rim dr'sya ase, xei bore xaralo kalate 
manuhat anabil Ananda diba. prakrtir anuragere ranzit howar 
karane-o ei git sittakarsak, manuh prakr'ti-matr/r xantan : 
manuhar ziwanar, ghaikai gan:waliya zrwanar, abhibyaktiye ug 
lay prakrtir para. kewal mamatamayr prakr'ir БагмапАг 
hotu lokagit-xamuha гатаміуа howa nai, prakr'ir xaundarzya 
hr’dayere Aharan barat niyare tiowa zeutir dare ei git-borat 
xarba-kalar xazIWatA Ase. 

*daktar *praphulladatta *goswamiye *axmiyA loka-zrwanar 
lagat xambandha thaka rkuri-man bixayar git *“bara maha 
tera git"-at AharaN karise. ei pratinidhi-mulak basanir para 
*axamiyA loka-gitar bixay-bastu, xakha-praxakha Aru prakax- 
bhangionar zathesTa parisay powa zaba. basanikAr 
*daktar *goswAmiye bahadinar para ахатіуд loka-xaAhitya 
sarsa kari Ahise. loka-xAhityar baigyanik xutra anuxaran kari 
rasana kara teon:r “Ballads and Tales of Assam” granthai dEx- 


bidexar para xamAdar labh karise. 


(vi) Oriya 
Oriya agrees very closely with Bengali. 


stha ya for Oriya also. 
(From *marira mawisa—by Kalindi Charan Panigrahi) 
Amara ehi ati jaNa-SUNA, ati puruna sUrj‘ya pari kori 
kori surj'ya; bis^wa-brahmANDa bhitare nitiuin: niti asta je. 
gorie gore sUrjya cari-pakhe kori kori graha upagraha caka 
caka bhaun:ri kherr—dina, ГАЙ, r'tu, masa, bars tiari kare. 
ati chora сһота graha Amara ehi 


semanan'ka madhyaru gorie i 
bahu-kaLava *pr'thibImAtA, taha bhitare *bharata-barsa Ahuri 


chora gorie dEs"a. ta-bhitare *opis”A. sEthire puni *karaka 
jillara *birupa kurare *padhana-paba—att chora ati nagaNya 
manisa jAtira basti khawpa. *s'Ama *padhanara bakate bodi 
kupra-khanpa—sEhi, ta-bhitare. tara thana bis'wa-bhramAN- 


Dare Каама-амипА paramaNukie kariba. 


We use /j'/—antah- 


(vii) Gujarati 
ApNI bhasamAan: 
vine hulavine ghaNAm:e 


katha ane kalpanaone hula- 


purANoni 
che, parantu aty- 


kavya lakhAyAn: 
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Ar sudhiman: kevaL aitihasik vastuvarun: kavya jaNvaman: 
Avyun: nathr junaman: junun: evun: vir-kavya te *kanhap- 
dE-prabandh che. A prabandhne prajant jANmAn: lavvanun: 
man prAcm-s'odh-rasik prakhyat vidvadvar svarg-vAsI “*DAk- 
Tar *byular-ne ghare che. juna *sam:skrt granthonr s"odh- 
man: evo rajput-sthan gaya hata, tyan: *tharad-na "jain 
bhawpAr tapástan: temnil dr’sti A prabandh upar papl. 
lugpana ban:dhan-man: oan:dhelun: ane suraksit dADDA- 
man: mukine taLa-kun: cIvALA paTarAmAn: sAcvelum: A 
ratna kadardan jhavErr-nt dr’stie paptan:j temne teunu: Ab 
joi kimat Кап. pote Ent пака! karavine svarg-VASI *naval-rAm 
“laksmi-ram *pANDyA, jEO s"ALApatrA tantrr hata ane jemna 
upar *gujrati bhasanA sara vidvan tarike potane pak- 
sapat hato, temni taraf токи їйїм. rkaj prat upar-thi 
Sam:s"odhan karvun: ghanun: vikar dharr temne lakhelr prat 
gervalle na jay maT kapke-kapke S"ALApatra-man: chapl. 


(viii) Marathi 


*s"rimad-bhagavad-gitevar. *jn"Angs"var maharAjanm:jt TIKA 
Kell, ticEn: ЛАП:Уу “*bhavartha-dipika.” іс "jn"AnEs"varr" 
УА ПАП:УАПЕП: hallin: suprasiddha Ahe, ya grantha-var bhavik 
lokan:ci  morhr s”raddha Ahe, hen:  yogya-c Ahe. 
parantu majhen:  mhaNNEn: ase ahe kin: *maharasTra 
bhasa bolNare jEvphe Ahet, tyA sarvan: cI yA granthavar 
S"raddhA asAVI. tathapi asen: паѕмудсеп: karan *jn"AnEs- 
verici bhasa durbodh Ahe, asen: bahutekan:cen: mhaNNEn: 
AhE. parantu ha durbodhpana KEvaL *jn'AnES"varr-cA Ahe, 
asen: mhantan: yet nahin: jyA murgranthavar mhanje *bha- 
gavad-gitevar hr Tika Aahe, tic granth muLin: guph ahe. 
*ved, *vedAngen:, "upanisad, *s’Astren: ityadiKAntil jen: 
SanAtan *Arya-dharmacen: bhanpar, tyA sarvAn:-cA ШЕКА 
УА granthan:t jhala ahe. ha ullEkh karNya-cA prayatna jar 
SAdharaN — purusA-pasun jhala asta, tar to yatha-yogya 
VhavA tasa kadhin:c jhala nasta. 'parantu *S"TIKr'SNA-para- 
matmyAn:cyA  mukhan:tun hi *bhagavad-gita mighalt, va tr 
keval SAmAnya manusyas dilr asen: nahin:, tar nissim bha- 
gavad-bhakta asa jo *arjun tyala ti ditt Ahe, УАСА prasan'g 
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konta Ahen: *s"rimad-bhavagad-gitEcyA pahilyA  adhyayavarun 


sahaj samajtem: 


(ix) Panjabi 


The Vowels and Consonants as in Hindi (Hindustani). Only 


/1/, cerebral /1/, is an extra consonant which is required for 
Panjabi, and /r R Hh: s/ are not required. But /z kh’ f q/ 
are needed. The special Panjabi modification of the voiced aspi- 
rates /gh jh D'h dh bh/ as /k c T t p/ with special tone need 
not be considered in Roman-Panjabi—the voiced aspirates should 


by themselves be enough. 
*rAdhr JAkhan: rupayAn: аг jaidad di sahwi ho 


bhawen, 
gal, parantu pher bi apne hatthan:nUn: атегам, takkre, svi 
bajh ikk раг bi wELE na rahaN dEWE. is-nai agge naLon: bi 
i raunak dinan: vice kar ашт gharAnaNAn: 


ghar wicc chauN 


carag kar ditta, 
PALE thon: rati nA dare; sabh di 


mano kise sAhab di korhr hai. Tabbar dr lai 
pALNA bhali taran: kare. 
phulkarian: kavvhe, 


mahin sutr-diAn: tanian: ar cam'giAn: 

ar nirdhanan: mA Wano khawr guAnp'hAn: NAL kade 

kaura boli ПА bole. naukarAn: cakaran: thon: mirhat- 
A ar ghar dE SATE lok is-nun: 


da bhart 


desak *sucajjt di ustat karan laggE. 


naL kamm lawE. is- 
dhan-dhan ar is-dr up 


(x) Sindhi 
hikigg manhua-khe b'a pura. hua. tini-man:  nanphe piu- 
khe cayo, “Е baba, mala-man: jeko bhamo mun:him:-je 
hise (Hise) ace, SO mun:-khe khaNI pe.” jan:hin:te huna 
malu b'inhi-khe virahE Dino. thorani p'in-hani-khan: poi 
sandusi nanpho рити sabhukr hathi kare hikiRe p'urahen: 
j Alu ajhalaia-mEn: 


peha pe uthi halio, jite i UA 
sabhi khapAiNa khan: poi jtifakAn: (itifagAn:) 


vin" AyAn:ID:. j 
unhe p'Eha-mEn. p'apho pukaru act pio. 

parawasi thiaNa lago. . pANA-khE tangi hala- (Hala) -mEn 

je hikiRE hahandara-khE jran:-tran: kare 

suara cATaNa- 


рїї unhe D'Eha-] hahandarg 
van" cambirio, jan:hin:pan-hin:Je b'nia-men, 
loi mokiliusi апі in:e the-bhayAn:m: 
thakhaini, SE jekara-man: khar pan 


para khesi kan:hin bi kikina D'ino. 


ta jEKE chilun: suara 
shin:jo pETU bharyan:. 


SC(I)-20 
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(xi) Telugu 


*Andhra-bhasalo samagramaina рза) 
lopamunu  purimpavalenani 1 udyama prarambhakulu yan а 
chin"ci паритиКкаттитауи, sampurNa vijayamu sadhin'cuTa- 
yu yavadaAndhrulaku modakaraNamu. 

vinjn'anakos"a пігуаһамати SAmanyamaina karyamukadu, 
viniki an:ga-balamu, artha-balamuto pATu vidvam:sulagu medh- 
Avula awpadawpalu mikkili Avas’yakamulu. kendra rastra- 
prabhutvamulunu, mariyunendaro udarulagu datalunu maku 
Arthi-kamuga goppa sahayamu cEsinaru. vidvam:sulu amulya- 
maina, tama racanaladvara, 1 kos"amunu susampanna monarin"- 
cinaru. 

prAcma, Adhunika  vijn"Anamulu TeNDunu  sarvajaninamu- 
lu, sarvakalikamulunainavanuta nirvivadamu. satpurusulu, 
satyasandhulu, vis"AlabhAvoprtulu, abhyudayakamukulunaina 
mahanryulu pracina kalamunandunu 1 napunu oka *bharata- 
dEs"amunandE kaka parabhumulayandunu unnaranumaku I 


kos"amunandali enimidi sampuramulalo kurpabapina vaijn'^A- 
nikula jrvitagadhalE tarkaNamulu. 


(xii) Kannada 


pUjya *bapujiyavaru iduvarege idda namma S"iksaNa-mAdh- 
yamada kr'takateyannu SvAtantrya purvadallye karuvagi TI- 
kisi, 'dEs"abhasege prathama-sthana doreyabeku’, drs”abhase 
S"iksaNa madhyama vagabrku' endu spasravagi пирійаги. 
I dEs"a svatantra yada kupale s”iksana-madhyamada pras’’Ne 
pras"Neyagi uLiyuvudilla endu ghosisidaru. ippattu varsagaLa 
keLage avaru I matu abidaga dEs”a bhasegaLa sthiti indina- 
Stu nuinduvaridira Jilla, buddhi-sAhitya bhava-sahitya, vijn^- 
Ana-sahityaityadi nanaprakaragat alli 15а пашта sakastu 
SAhitya beredide. Addarinda iduvarege *Angla-bhase Akramisi- 
dda simhasanakke Eralu *kannapa arhavagide, siddhavagide 
endu ghanTaghosavagi hELabahudu, vaijn"AnikvAda. yava 


S'Astrlya vada entaha 


VicAravannE Agali abhivyaktapadisalu 
Sammartha vagide, 
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(xiii) Tamil (From C. Rajagopalachari) 


ANTavan' viLayATTin' rakasyattai yArE arivar? nam ceyalkar 
anaittum avviLayATTin’ ATan'kiya oru агра amcam. *valmiki 
pariya *rama-caritattai nam makkaLukku eriya pEccu naTaiyil 
collalam епті enni panTitanallata nan Arampikkiren. *kam- 
par pariya avaiyarakkattai vaittu collukiren’, perum parkaralai 

n'cik-kurittuviralam en'ru parp- 
*ramayaNattai eLiya muraiyil 
katalait-taNTiya 


oru punaiyanatu meLLa uri 
patu polakum nan’. *valmiki 
cariyaka  eTuttuc-colla muyalvatu. Ayinum 
An"canEyar *rama-kataiyai enta vitamaka yar colla muyan'r- 
Alum utavuvan’. baktiyuTan’ oruvan’ ceyyum paniyil регіуогкат, 
kut’t’am рАгКһататтгКаг. urcAkappacutti раміуаррауапра- 


TumpaTIyE ceyvArkaL. 


(xiv) Malayalam 
(From Takazhi Sivasankara Pilla, Cemmin, 1956) 


rlkkayi. atra matram 


evirEyo atyugramaya oru alarcca k 
"арбат ауді КеттіттШа. atoru korun:kAt't'ANu. 


malayoLam pokkatil tirakaticaki. onninonnu toTTu TirakaL 
arukkuayaNu an:n:ineyuLLa tirakarum. *paLani kaxrirrilla. 
A tirakaL neTunILe urunTanayukayalla. uruNTuvannu ayaLkku 
уојіссш oru 


valan"n/u raNTatt'anmn:arum 
vicitramAya karalksobam oru 


tirayuTe mukaLilkkuTi val- 
mallarikkAn 
üTTiT- 


valiya oru s 


currumAyi 
vr'ttamavuka-yANu. *paLani А 
nimisam kontu nokkippathiccu, 
Lam  virAnayaALkkariyAm. korun:kat't'inorum 
parhicit't'uNTU. kut/t'Akkut't'irirrilum аул. vaLLam V 
TUNTU. 
(xv) Santali e 
Santali, of the Kol or Munda group of the Avstro-Asiatie 
anguages, is numerically the most 


branch of the Austric family of langu j ч 
important Adivasi language of India, being spoken by over 3 
millions of people in Eastern India—in the Bihar, Orissa, Bengal 
and Assam States, and in Bangla Desh. Santali is written In 
Bengali, Devanagari and Oriya, and in the Roman: and there is 
considerable mass of Roman Santali literature, with its own 
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literary value. A well-established system of oe Spa 
wide use in printing Santali. This is very convenient an q БЕ 
Scientific for Santali, and this system of Romanisation may : 
continued for Santali. The only drawback is that it has some 


the proposed Indo-Roman Script for all Indian languages. 
Below is given a text in Santali in the current system of Roma- 

nisation as slightly modified by the author himself. The slight 

divergences from our proposed Indo-Roman Santali are indicated 


Current Roman Santali Indo-Roman Equivalents with 


symbols detatched signs 
fal /a/ 
līči ŭ/ nasalised vowels. /an: en: in: on: un:/ 
le. o] /æ or è, 6/ 
/t d, r/ /T D R/ 
7E ct p'/ /k, c, t p/ 


(Special single types with the /'/ on the top 


of /k ct P/ are 
used in current Roman Santali). 


» differentiation has not been 
Or /e/ sounds and between 
Ordinary /e/ and /0/ being used 


gharon’jre gidar Pidarko ha 


ra burulen khan: 
dand ar hudis do hartik 


18а. ente gidrako hara len: 
ahakoreko nel oro 
kore bahu reak, tewanko lagao ba 


Tor tiok) baraea, uni korawak 
Sanaede kana se ban: se oka 
tekin mepena : babu hóe 
holan: lan:ga idik, kana, ma b 
abhuwaeabon korawak 
9cok, moneye sodor lekhan onko do 


M o e RE 


e, 
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galmarao juta. khan onko do pera katha auriko chob khon:ge 
baplak, lagit, emanteak ko kulau juk,rau doko dhurauka. inakate 
Кога senren jahakore n"el nolao barawakat pera tuluc, kathako 
choba, enan khonak, cali agu akat, leka hor hoponko talare kora 
senren'ge bahuko sendrakoa menkhan kuri senren do jãwãe 


sendra do ban'ko calak a. 


(xvi) Konkani 

Konkani, which has its home in the sea-board areas of Western 
India along the Arabian Sea, from Bombay to Cochin, in the 
districts of Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri and Savantwadi in Maha- 
rashtra State (in the former Bombay Presidency), in the new 
State of Goa, in the districts of North Kanara and South Kanara 
in Mysore or Karnataka State (formerly part of Madras Presi- 
dency), in Malabar district (formerly part of the old Madras 
Presidency also) and in the district of Cochin (in Kerala 
State), with scattered communities of Konkani speakers all over 
India, particularly Deccan and South India. The total number 
of Konkani speakers would be between 1-5 to 2 millions—with 
over half a million in Goa and half a million in Maharashtra and 
over 200,000 in Karnatak. Excepting in Goa they do not form a 
majority community anywhere, and Konkani has as yet no 
recognition as a language of a literary or official status. In the 
new State of Goa alone, Konkani is recognised as an official and 
literary language, side by side with English, Portuguese, Marathi, 
and Hindi. The Konkani speakers, both Hindus and Christians, 
are a most important linguistic unit in India, and they are in the 
forefront of progress in India, taking a leading part in all the 
walks of life,—educational, commercial, industrial, administrative 
and cultural, and military—particularly the Saraswat Brahmans 
and the Goanese and other Christians. The language is split up into 
a number of dialects and is written in three scripts, which are 
used for it side by side—Devanagari in Maharashtra, Kannada 
in Karnataka, and Roman in Goa (mostly among the local Chris- 
tians). But there is a strong movement now to obtain for the 
language recognition as one of the Indian languages of literature, 
and to have only Devanagari as its proper script—Goan Chris- 
tians are willing to accept Devanagari, only desiring a necessary 
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stage of biliteralism in both the Roman and the Devanagari for 
an interim period before going in for Devanagari, and this move- 
ment has already started. 

The specimen in Konkani given below is from Goa, from the 
Goa Almanak for 1971, printed in Portuguese-Roman. The Indo- 
Roman transcription wherever necessary is given within brackets, 
after the original printing in the Roman in the modified Portu- 
guese system of orthography which is currently used for Konkani 
among Goan Christians. The comparative table given below 
shows the equivalences between the Indo-Roman script and the: 
Portuguese-Goan script for Konkani (in the Portuguese-Roman 


Konkani the capital letters are used for names, and after full 
full stops) : 


Indo-Roman Portuguese-Roman (as used 
for Konkani in Goa) 
Short vowels /a, i, u, e, 0/ Vowels, both short and long 
—/o, i, u, o/ 
Long vowels /A, I, U, E, 0/ Long vowels are ignored, 


excepting z;—/A/, which is 

denoted by /a/ 
"Vocalic Consonants Vocalic Consonants are drop- 
Е 3672 ped in Portuguese-Roman: 
only for "L—/r'/, the dia- 

graph /ru/ is used. 


Anusvara and Candrabindu 
are both indicated by /m/ and 
/n/ to denote nasalisation ої 
the contiguous vowel, in the 
middle of a word after a 
vowel and before a conso- 
nant, and /m/ only at the end 
of a word. Sometimes follow- 
ing the Western Indian pro- 
_ Bunciation of  Anusvara 
as d, ie. as a nasalised /w/; 
, instead of /m/ or /n/ we 


Anusvàra /m:/ 
Candrabindu /n: / 
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find for Апиѕудга /пу/. 
But  /n, m’/ indicate 
absence of nasalisation—for 
distinct consonant sounds of 


/n, m/. 

(К, kh, g, gh, n/ /k, kh, g, gh, n/ 

Ze, ch, j, jh, n"/ /ch, chh, 2 or j, zh, n/ 
/tt, tth, dd, ddh, nn/: 


ZT, Th, D, Dh,N/ 
/tt, t'th, d'd, d'dh, n'n/— 
this device is for two dental 


sounds occurring one after the 


other. 
/p, ph, b, bh, m/ /p, f, b, bh, m/ 
Jy, 1,1, w(v), L/ /y 6), т, v, Ш 
/X, X, S, h/ 


/s", 5, s, h/ 


Ramaionn ani Mahabharot 

*bharti sonskrutai panch-sov hozar vorsam poilinch asunk zai, 
haji anik govai divpi jinos mhonnche, pornnim nannim (coins) 
fatorpotte (stone-writings), tambea potte (inscriptions on copper- 
plates); ani zomin khonnun bhair kaddil'lo adlea kallavelo her 
zaito jinos (excavated ruins): 

amche Bharti sonskrutaiechi purai vollokh korun divpi don 
mhotvachim (important) mha-koviam (epic) mhollear “ramaionn” 
ani “mahabharot” him asat. “amaionn” ani “mahabharot” him 
donui mha-koviam sonskrut bhaxent boroil’lim asat “ramaionn” 
ani “mahabharot” he bharti sonskrutaieche don chokchokit harxe 
asat. hea donui harxeant ami bore bhaxen polloit zalear amkam 
tantunt bharati sonskrutaiechem sobit chitr dixtti poddtolem. 


amche purvoz (ancestors) koxe axille, te koxe bhaxen jietale, 
pitale; koslea bhorammnim ravtale; 


kitem nestale, kitem khata- 

koxe vavurtale; dev-dhorm koso pall-tale; borop-ginean koxem 
melloitale; somazan Gn society) koxe vagtale; vepar-udeog 
kitem kortale; kitem roitale; kitem pikoitale; ani aplem raj koxem 
choloitale; hacho soglo-soglo purai (complete) itihas, amkam 
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«татаіопп” ani “mahabharot” hea don harxeant ukteponnan dixtti 
poddta. 


* * * 


The system of Romanisation for Indian languages as offered 
here is quite tentative. In the case of a great nation like India, 
with a cultural and literary history and tradition of over three 
thousand years, and an alphabet and system of orthography al- 
most equally ancient, with so many ramifications and compli- 
cations in its bewildering diversity of languages and dialects 
belonging to four distinct speech-families, it will not be an easy 
job to bring in a new script like the Roman to come and take 
the place of the Indian systems of writing. Naturally, there will 
be at least a generation of experimentation, before we can arrive 
at something satisfactory as a pan-Indian system. In what has. 
been offered above, as an Indo-Roman Alphabet, we have taken: 
special note of these things : (1) simplicity, (2) avoidance of all 
letters with diacritical marks (i.e. dotted and capped letters), 
only using a few moveable ‘indicator’ signs after an ordinary letter 
of the current Roman alphabet, giving by combination the required: 
symbol for an Indian sound not covered by the Roman Script, 
and (3) not bringing in any new letter, or upside-down letter, or 


new symbol (except in one case—the Arabic £, and this can 
also be avoided). 


It is to be seen how far Indian people, speaking so many 
languages and dialects and yet feeling as members of a single: 
nation and as citizens of one single country integrated as one 
great cultural Unit, react to this proposal made once again for a 
greater integration through the Roman Script in a simple and’ 
casy adaptation for the needs of Indian languages. 


The above paper is based on my article on “A Roman Alphabet for 
India" which was published in 1935 in “The Journal of the Department 
of Letters", Calcutta University (Vol. XXVII), which was given out also: 
as No. 4 of Calcutta University Phonetic Studies (pp. 1-58). The original 
article has been thoroughly revised, and considerably altered in some 
portions, to make it suitable for present-day conditions. in 1972. An entire- 


Appendix devoted to the consideration of "The Latifi Alphabet" (p. 52-58) 
as presented by Mr. A. Latifi, I.C.S. 


; in his broch an all-India: 
Alphabet, has been omitted. uod rer 


AN EARLY ARABIC VERSION 
OF THE MAHABHARATA STORY FROM SINDH* 


In 1026 A.D. (417 Hijra), Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali bin Muhammad 
al-Hablati, keeper of the city library of Jurjan on the Caspian 
Sea, translated a work from the Arabic into Persian for the benefit 
of a sipdh-bad or army chief of the Dilemites. The Arabic work 
itself came from the Indians, being a work on Indian history, 
translated from the ‘Indian language’ into Arabic by Abu Salih 
bin Su‘ayb bin Jami‘, whose date is not known, but who of course 
wrote before 1026 A.D. The Persian version by Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali 
bin Muhammad was quoted or summarised in a later Persian 
work, of unknown date, known as the Mujmil al-Tawdrikh. In 
1844, M. Reinaud, Membre de l'Institut, Paris, published the 
Persian text of portions of the Mujmil al-Tawarikh with a French 
translation, in the Journal Asiatique (1844, pp. 114 ff.), in his 
Fragments arabes et persans inédits relatifs à l'Inde antérieure- 
ment au XI-e siècle de l'ère chrétienne. 

Dr. R. G. Harshe of the Deccan College of Poona presented 
an English translation of M. Reinaud's French version of the 
Mujmil al-Tawarikh before Indian and other readers of English, 
appreciating the importance of the work for studying the history 
of the Mahabharata, in the Bulletin of the Deccan College Re- 
search Institute for June, 1941 (Vol. II, Nos. 3-4, pp. 314-324). 

The present paper owes its inception to Dr. Harshe's English 
article in the Poona journal primarily ; and the original French 


* Paper read before the Indological Section of the Twenty-first Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, Paris, July 29, 1948. 
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article by Reinaud and his edition of the Persian text as indicated 
above, have also been consulted to check the English version. 


The Arabic translation is of a work in the 'Indian language 
which was known as ‘the Instruction of Princes. The original 
work in Sanskrit, or Prakrit, is unknown. The ‘Indian language” 
from which the Arabic version was made one would ordinarily 
presume to be Sanskrit. But a study of the forms of the Indian 
names, as they can be reconstructed from the Arabic transcriptions. 
(made in pre-11th century Kufic Arabic script, and then render- 
ed in the Persian version of 1026 А.р. in contemporary Naskh, 
and further transcribed in the Nasta'liq of the Mujmil al-Tawarikh 
of a later date) would go to show that the original Indian lan- 
guage from which the Arabic version was made was not Sanskrit. 
It was unquestionably some late Prakrit speech ; and this, on close 
examination, is found to be some Apabhrarhga dialect current 
in the North-west of India— Western Panjab and Sindh, prior 
to or round about 1000 A.D. The basis of Abu Salih bin Su'ayb's 
Arabic work would thus appear to be a composition in the Apa- 
bhraméa speech of Sindh (or Western Panjab) which is not trace- 
able now. Or it might equally have been that Abu Salih compiled 
his Arabic work from the stories narrated to him orally by some 
Indian collaborator or informant who spoke the Sindh or Western 
Panjab Apabhraméa—stories about the ancient history of Sindh, 
about the Mahābhārata heroes, and about some later kings of 
India from the Puranas. 

The work (ie. the Mujmil al-Tawarikh as based ultimately 
on the Arabic and the Indian version, written or orally narrated) 
consisted of three parts : one, giving the early history of Sindh 
prior to Sindh's connexion with the Mahabharata heroes ; two, 
the story of the Mahabharata in brief résumé ; and three, stories. 
about some later rulers and events in India after the termination 
of the Pandaya period. 

In the account of Sindh and its early history, there are some 
divergences from the Sanskrit Mahabharata, and the source of 
Abu Salih evidently preserved some old tradition not known to 
or recorded by the compilers of the Mahabharata. Thus, accord- 
ing to the Sanskrit Mahabharata, Jayadratha, the son of Vrddha- 
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Ksatra, was ruler of Sindh as well as of Sauvira and Sibi in his 
own right, but the original of Abu Salih’s Arabic makes it clear 
that the Kauravas interfered in the affairs of Sindh at the 
request of hostile or warring tribes living in the country, and 
Duryódhana made his sister Duhgala the ruler of Sindh, with 
her husband Jayadratha as a sort of Prince Consort. Moreover, 
we are told that Sindh originally was inhabited by two tribes, 
one called Zt bj (probably Prakrit Jatta = Sanskrit Jarta, 
Modern Indo-Aryan Jat, Jatt) who lived by the river, and the 
Myd s~ (probably Méda, a pre-Aryan people whose name 
survives in Meda-pata=Mewad State, and in the Meo tribe of 
Rajasthan, now mostly Muslims) who were pastoral, rearing 
sheep. They were rivals for overlordship in Sindh. On one 
occasion, the Zt people had the upper hand over the Myd, and 
the Zt leaders brought about a confederacy of the two rival 
groups, and they jointly sent to Duryodhana, the son of Dhrtara- 
stra, the Bharata king, to appoint some one to come to Sindh and 
rule over them. King Duryodhana gave the rule of the country 
to his sister Duhšalà. Her husband J ayadratha is mentioned as a 
powerful prince. Duhsala and Jayadratha occupied Sindh and its 
towns. They were wise rulers. Sindh was not inhabited by any 
highly civilised people at the time, so Duh$ala wrote to her 
brother about this, and Duryodhana brought together 30,000 
Brahmans from different parts of India and sent them with their 
daughters and relatives to his sister. *The original book recounts 
the long (or innumerable) discussions and interviews of all sorts 
on this head.” 

Sindh entered into a state of prosperity not known before. The 
country became populous. Several cities were founded. The Zé 
and the Myd were given separate territories to live in. The Zt 
accepted as their own chief one Yuddharatha. Jayadratha ruled 
for 20 years and more, and then the power of the Bharatas fell. 

The story of Duhsala and her husband Jayadratha being sent 
to Sindh by Duryodhana to rule over a disunited group of Sindh 
tribes, and their Brahmanising the country in this version of the 
Mahabharata story as it affected the province of Sindh, is quite 
interesting and important. It may indicate how Sindh was Arya- 
nised during the Mahabharata period (10th century B.C., accord- 
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ing to F. E. Pargiter, H. C. Ray Chaudhuri and L. D. Barnett). 

After this follows the Mahābhārata story. This is on the whole 
in agreement with the Sanskrit epic, but there is divergence in 
some of the episodes ; and in the earlier part of the narration 
the story has been sought to be connected with Islamic (Arabic) 
and Iranian (Persian) Purdna. Thus we are told that one of the 
descendants of the Jewish and Islamic Ham was a king of India 
(whose name in Arabic transcription is Mhrn wy- which 
has been sought to be identified with Mandhatar), and Mhrn had 
а son Fwr j, (supposed to be for Puru-kutsa), who was con- 
temporary of the Iranian Zuhhak and Faridün. Ham had two 
other sons at the time of his death, Dhrtarastra who was blind 
and Pandu. Pandu conquered a great part of India through the 
advice of Dhrtarastra who gave him half of his kingdom. 
Dhrtarastra had many sons all born of one mother G 
The eldest of the sons of Dhrtarastra was Dur 
and Dhrtarastra had also опе daughter, 
The dynasty or family was known as the Bh 
the sons of Pàndu were known specially as the 

The story of Pandu’s adventure with the rsi 
gazelle sporting with his wife, and the tsi’s c 
given. The names of Pandu’s two wives are gi 
garbled form, as Kunti and Madri. The mira 
five Pandavas is told at length, with some sli 
the original Mahabharata. The special excelle 
five Pandavas are noted—Yudhisthira’s in 
in strength, Arjuna’s as an archer, Nakula’s in managing horses, 
and Sahadéva’s in astronomy and astrology. 

The story of the house of lac is narrated fully ; 
to destroy the Pandavas was due to the advice of 
relationship to the Pandavas (uterine brother o 
through their common mother Kunti) is indicated 
manner—Karna is described as the son of Pandu. 
the story of the wandering of the five Pandavas and 
the shooting of the golden fish by Arjuna, and th 
Draupadi who was married to the five brothers in 

The battle between the Kauravas (Bharatas) a 
Started through the former refusing to the Рапдау; 


andhari. 
yodhana, 
named. Duháala. 
arata family, but 
Pandavas. 

in the guise of a 
urse on Pandu is 
ven, although in a 
culous birth of the 
ght variations from 
nces of each of the 
government, Bhima's 


the stratagem 
Karna, whose 
f Yudhisthira 
in a different 
Then follows 
their mother, 
e winning of 
common. 

nd Pandavas 
as their patri- 
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mony. Jayadratha and his forces came to the help of Duryo- 
«dhana, who was finally slain by an arrow. After the slaughter of 
the Kauravas, we have an interesting story of a Brahman coming 
to Gandhari to give her consolation and to admonish her to curb 
her grief. Gandhari would not take any counsel, but finally, over- 
‘come by hunger, she piled up her sons’ bodies and mounted 
them to reach the food which was tantalising her, moving in the 
air beyond her reach. 

Duhésala, according to this version, burnt herself after the death 
of her husband, but in the Sanskrit Mahābhārata she continued 
to live after this, and even after the death of her son, she was 
looking after her grandson. 

When Yudhisthira became emperor of India, Jayadratha's son 
(whose name is given as Snjw'rh sy, =k. —Suratha in the 
Mahabharata) was confirmed as king of Sindh. Yudhisthira and 
this brothers finally abdicated and retired into the mountains, 
after making Arjuna’s son Pariksit (his grandson, according to 
the Mahábhárata—Arjuna > Abhimanyu > Pariksit) emperor. 
He ruled for 30 years, then his son Janaméjaya ruled after him 
for 20 years. Janaméjaya’s son was Satanika, ruling for 25 years, 
then Satanika’s son Sahasranika ruled for 24 years. The next 
Kings after him was his son Ysr J,—2 and Ysr was succeed- 
еа by his brother Qwy'hwr „5 а vicious ruler who was 
killed after 15 years. He deviated from the customs of his ances- 
tors, and after his death Bharata rule in Sindh came to an end. 

After this are narrated half a dozen episodes, of which only 
‘the first has some connexion with the Mahabharata. These 
include a garbled version of the story of Parasurama, whose name 
figures as Brhmyn „уә, and some stories which are partly 


Puranic and partly folklore. 


The Indian original of this Arabico-Persian version of the 
‘Mahabharata story is quite noteworthy in many respects. It un- 
«doubtedly belonged to Sindh, from its frequent references to the 
Sindh background in narrating the Mahabharata saga. The diver- 
gences and new episodes show the existence of saga materials 
Outside of the Sanskrit Mahabharata, and this points to a different 
recension or independent version of the epic which was current . 
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in Sindh and Western Panjab as well. For this reason, slight 
though this Perso-Arabic version may be, and corrupt in many 
parts, it has got its importance in Mahabharata criticism and in 
the question of settling the history of the formation of the epic. 

'This independent or separate recension of the Mahabharata 
as current in Sindh (and possibly also Western Panjab) was un- 
questionably in a Prakrit vernacular, closely connected with which 
there might have existed a Sanskrit version as well. And this brings 
us to the other aspect of the study of this Arabic or Perso-Arabic 
version of the Mahābhārata story—the study of the forms of the 
proper names. The transcription of names and words from 
one language using a particular Script into another using a totally 
different one forms a most valuable Source of help in establishing. 
the phonetics and phonology of both at the time of the transli- 
teration. Reinaud himself fully appreciated this point when he 
in connexion with an extract from the Arabic work of Al-Birüni 
on India (which he published also in the Journal Asiatique for 
1844) made the following observation: “П m'a semblé que 
l'étude comparée des formes sanscrite et arabe pourra conduire 
les indianistes à la connaissance de la maniére dont le sanscrit se 
prononçait au xie siècle de notre ère dans le nord-ouest de 
lInde." Elsewhere! I have tried to study Al-Birüni's system of 
transliteration of Sanskrit words and names in the Kufic Arabic 
Script which he employed, from this aspect of the phonetics of 
Sanskrit. In the account of the Mahabharata story from Abu 
Salih which I have quoted above, the names are given in their 
proper Sanskrit form. This is what Reinaud himself had done in 
his article, giving the correct Sanskrit forms, and ignoring the 
Arabic transcriptions. But the original Arabic transcriptions are 
not from Sanskrit, but from Prakrit or Apabhrarnga. And this 
form of Prakrit or Apabhrarnša, through some peculiarities noti- 
ceable, can be shown to belong to North-Western India, with at 


least onë peculiarity which is characteristic of the Prakritic speech. 
of Sindh. 


Below I give a study of these transliterations. The number 


І. In the paper Al-Birani and Sanskrit (1951), 


to be reprinted in the 
next volume of Select Papers. 
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of names is not large, but the situation is clearly borne out, viz., 
that the source forms were in many cases in Apabhrarnga, and 
in Sindhi Apabhrarhga, rather than in Prakrit. Sanskrit it was 
not, most certainly. The Kufic script prior to 1000 A.D., in which 
Arabic was written and which was adopted for Persian, did not 
employ the dots (muqtas) to differentiate among c ç c and 
ё» OF eren eus and ys for instance. Hence. corrupt readings 
for foreign names was the rule in early Arabic transcriptions. 

Thus, pas could be read either as (juss Hbs or as „а Jasn. 

This fact has to be taken into consideration in discussing the 
subject. 

Arjuna— eye! /'jwn/ for Ajjuna. Note Prakritic jj—Skt. rj. 

Karna= š /Qn/ or 55 = 3$ /Qn/ or i3 —*Qannu 
for Prakrit Kanno, Apabhraméa Kannu. 

Kagyapa= 4.15 — /F'sf/ for —¿.U =Qasaf for *Kassapa. 

Kunti= уздз /Fndr/, which is quite conceivably a copyist's 
error Ёог 2545, ods /Qndy/, i.e. Qundi or Kundi. The 
North-western Prakrit change of -ní- of Sanskrit to -nd- is 
to be noted: compare Skt. danta=Sindhi d'andu, Lahndi 
(Hindki) and Panjabi dand, but Hindi, Bengali etc. /dat/. 

Gandhari= умуїз /Qndhr/ =Qandhar, for Apabhrarnša 
Gandhari — Gandhari, with characteristic short final -i for 
Sanskrit long -7. 

Jayadratha— win /Indrt/, copyists error for ¿a= ie. 
озуу /Iydrt/—JYayadrat-—a pure Skt. or semi-tatsama 
form in this case, Jayad-ratha. Or can the orthography as 
occurring in the Persian Ms. with „y instead of _, (ey dhe 
—/Indrt/ represent a vernacularised form like *Jaanda- 
ratha for *Jayanta-ratha—the base jayanta being substituted 
for jayat-, jayad-? Note possible change of -nt- to -nd- here 
also. if the source is jayanta+Sanskrit tatsama ratha. 

Jarta— bj /Zt/. The tribal name Jarta, found in the Maha- 
bharata, occurred in Prakrit as Jatta, which is the source of 
New Indo-Aryan Jatt (Panjabi, and Hindki or Lahndi) and 
Jat (Hindi). 

Duryodhana— (5442.5 /Djwén/, for omo = „узуму Le, 
Dujohan—Prakrit Dujjohana. > /hn/ could very well 
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be modified to cr» and then with the nugtas wrongly add- 

ed, to 45. T 
Duhsala= „f.s /Dsl/: this represents an Apabhrarhga 
form Dussal4, with final short- characteristic of Apabhrar- 
$a. 
Drupada— 555 

ing *Druvada. 


Draupadi— “ә /Dwd/. This appears to be a proper Apa- 
bhramáa tadbhava: Draupadi > Dopadi >*Dovwvaddi. 

Dhrtarastra =ly2s /Dhrn/, cos /Dhrb/: the likely 
original form ауду loo /Dhr't/ represented a Pra- 
krit *Dhaaritta, or rather *Dhaarattha, in the Sindhi Apa- 
bhrarnga. 


Nakula— ds /Nwl/, for the Middle Indo-Aryan or Pra- 
krit Névala or Маша. 

Parašurama— Qe /Brhmyn/: this might be a misreading 
for an original Kufic tls  /Brhr'm/ for 1159 
/ Brsr'm/— (North-Western Prakrit) *Parahurama, for ordi- 
nary Prakrit Parasurama. The chang, i 
/-h-/ is characteristic of the North-western Speeches. Is the 
final w =/n/ in the received form of the name as in the 
Ms. really original for the Arabic 


MS., and suggestive of a 
Pronunciation of the m in /-ғата/ in the name as 
/ —Wn/, i.e. nasalised W, which could be 


in Apabhrarnga (*Parahurarnya) ? 
Pandu= yt /p' 


/Drwd/: a semi-tatsama form, represent- 


w3 
very well expected 


*Pànnu. Here 
characteristic of the North-Western 


lengthening, with loss of one conso 
Bengali, Marathi, etc. Thus we h 


ave Sindhī /ladho, kamu, 
pako, bhatu, khata, sagu, 


pañja, atha, akhe, kanu, mathu, 
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hathu, gaddahu, pakhi/, etc. for /labdha, karma, pakva, 
bhakta, khatva, Sabda, pañca, asta, aksi, karna, masta, hasta, 
gardabha, paksin /—Panjabi and Lahndi/ laddh, kamm, 
kann, khatt, panj, айп, hatth, etc./. But from /amra-, ratri, 
tümra-, marga, mamsa, vyüghra, baspa, akhya, vyatta ‘open 
mouth’, ‘mouth’, as opposed to ‘face’: cf. vyattanana: West 
Bengali cis, atte /bémt <å bamt <*vanta for vatta= 
vyátta ‘mouth’), we have /ami, rata, tamiri ‘copper pot, 
manga ‘hair-chain’, mamsu, vaghu, baphe, akha, vatu/. In 
Panjabi and Lahndi this /-2-/ would become /-a-/ before 
two consonants: e.g, /vaggh, akkh, watt, magg/, etc. 
/Pàndu > *Pannu/, written /F’n=Fan/ in Arabic, there- 
fore is an important Sindhi trait in this form of the name 
which is attested by the transliteration. We have /-nd- > 
-nn-/ (represented by /-n/), and the retention of the /-a-/ 
of the original form Pandu. Cf. also /Qasaf—*Kassapa from 
Kasyapah/, and possibly also /-r’t-=*rattha/ in the trans- 
cription of the name Dhrtarastra. Cf. also Pandava, Madri. 

Pandava= (9448 /F'nmyn/: this Arabic form has the Arabic 
plural affix / „ys -yn/. The basis of this transcription would 
appear to be /*Раппауа-, or *Pannamva/, with /-v/ 
nasalised through nasal contamination. 

Puru, or Puru-kutsa— 533 /Fwr/: quite normal representation 
of Puru in Arabic, only the vowel in the first syllable has. 
been made long. 

Bharata= «ley /Bh'rt/. Here we have the /atsama form 
retained intact. 

Bhimaséna= цу / Bhmsyn/: the weakening of the long/i/ 
might have been due to reasons of accent—*Bhimasénu in 
the Apabhrarhsa. 

Madri = 5^ /M?'r/. The expected form would be elo /M'd7 
—*Maddi, or even *Madri without assimilation of dr to dd 
in Sindhi Apabhramáa. This transcription appears to have 
suffered a lot in copying : ys might be an error for 
ydle or jole —Madrr with final short /-7/ in Apabhrarnša 


for Sanskrit long -7. 
Mandhatr or Mandhatar= |.» / Mhrn/ : can this be for 
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gly or у = Manhar, Manhar, for an Apabhrarhga 
*Manhàra— Early Prakrit *Mandhatara? 

Yudhisthira— = /Jhtl/. This Prakrit form is always used— 
/Jhtl/ is the Arabic transcription of Juhitthila, the very 
common Prakrit form (with Eastern change of /-r-/ or -I-/). 
The persistent use of this Prakrit form is significant. It is as 

old as Pali (the Jatakas), e.g. /Yudhitthila/, Owing to dialec- 

tal mix-up, this eastern form could very well be adopted in the 

West in Sindh. 

Yuddharatha==)553/Jwdrt/. The Sanskrit name 
suggested restoration of the Arabic transcription. 

Satanika= $4/0~4/Shd’nyq/. This name, again, shows the 
tatsama form: а copyists modification or elaboration of 
{353154 — suggesting a semi-tatsama pronunciation of /-t-/ 
intervocal as /-d-/, and of /-k-/ intervocal as /. 
to be indicated by the G or /q/—*Sadaniga. 

Sahasranika= з.д. /Sfs'nyq/. This appears to be for 
Gstlwew —Sahassanika (or -niga), a Prakritised form. 
Hastinapura seems to be Written once as wd /Ніт/ for 
/*Hatthinà/. Again a Prakritic form. 
Two names cannot be identified : 
it for Yagdraja in its Prakrit form?; 
Which cannot be satisfactorily equated wi 
The names outside of the 
discussed above. Elsewhere, 
tadbhava forms of the Sanskrit 
ge /s'wndr/ = samvudra o 
Prakrit sdmuddia, А 
/ 5'wndy/-—sámvuddi. 
From the above list of tran 
basis of the Indian (Prakritic) names 


is but a 


-g-/, sought 


lh /Ysr/ —Yas-rü (is 
апа 21235 /Qwy'hwr/, 
th a Sanskrit name. 

Mahabharata cycle have not been 
we find the semi-tatsaina and 
word samudra ‘sea’ represented as 


г sdmvudara; and samudrika == 


Pabhrarhga samwuddi occurs as alee 


Indian. Linguistics 
Vol. XI, Pts. II-IV, 1949-50 
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As seen in the discussion above, from the transcription of the 
Indian names in the Arabic translation of an Indian book madc 
in Sindh before 1000 A.D., we would be justified in assuming 
these two points : 

(1) That a speech which can be called Proto-Sindhi or Sindhi 
Apabhramsa was already in existence before 1000 A.D., and this 
might be identified with the Vracada Apabhrarnga of the Old 
Indian Grammarians. This Proto-Sindhi, or may be even Old 
Sindhi, may very well have advanced from the Apabhrarnga stage 
in the 8th century, when the Arabs conquered Sindh. 

(2) This ‘Old Sindh? would appear to have had quite a note- 
worthy literature in it, with books on Old Sindh History and 
Legends, forming part of the pan-Indian literature of the times. 
Moreover, as the evidence of a work in Arabic known as The 
Book of the Marvels of India (Kitab al-‘Ajaib al-Hind) written, 
by Buzurg Ibn Shahriyar of Hurmuz, a traveller bearing a Persian 
name, which was composed probably some time in the 10th 
century, shows that there was already during the time of Arab 
connexion with Sindh a translation of a book on the tenets of 
Islam and particularly of the Koran into the old language of 
Sindh. 

There was thus the beginning of a literature of Muslim inspira- 
tion in Old Sindhi (or Sindhi Apabhrarnga) as early as the 9th 
century A.D., if not earlier, side by side with the existing literature 
of native Hindu origin. i 

In the book by Buzurg Ibn Shahriyar, we are told that 
in the Hijra `year 270 (c. 880 A.D.), there was a king 
of India, king Mahruk son of Raiq, king of the state 
of Ra, who was a powerful ruler possessing a territory 
"which lies between high and low Kashmir", who asked the 
Prefect of Mansüra in Sindh, namely Abdallah son of ‘Omar 
son of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, to obtain for him an “Indian translation 
of the laws of Islam". At that time there was an Iraqi scholar and 
poet who was living in Mansüra. He was sent to the Indian king, 
whose territories evidently lay in North-western India (“terri- 
tory lying between high and low Kashmir"—the area cannot be 
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properly identified, but can only be within the North-western: 
Frontier area adjacent to Sindh, and most likely connected with 
it in speech). This Arab writer having stayed in Mansüra evi- 
dently knew Sindhi very well, and in addition possibly also he 
knew Lahndi or Western Panjabi. He is said to have translated the 
Koran into an Indian speech for the king. According to the 
statement in the ‘Ajaib al-Hind, this Indian king had in his heart 
of hearts already become a believer in Islam. But he did not 
give out to his people that he had changed his religion. He used 
to say his prayers in the Muslim way in private (The Book of 
the Marvels of India, translated from the Arabic by L. Marcel 
Devic, London, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1928, Pps 3. 
& 4). From this it may be assumed that already through Arab 
missionary efforts in Sindh there was a translation of the Korarr 
into a North-western speech, which might have been Sindhi 
rather than any other North-western speech, because the Apa- 
bhrarnéa of Sindhi had already some literary prominence, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the later Prakrit Grammarians, 

There developed in Sindh quite an important literature of heroic 
and romantic ballads, which have been stu 
English by C. A. Kincaid and others, 
literature of Sindhi is quite distinctive an 
place in Indian literature. For a consi 


literature of Sindhi, see Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s Languages and 
Literatures of Modern India (Prakash Bhavan, Calcutta, 1963: 
Appendix, pages 341-360, ‘Notes on Early Sindhi Literature). 
See also R. P. Yegorova's Sindi Language, Introduction, with 


reference to the Old Sindhi version of the Mahabharata and also 
to the Ramayana in Old Sindhi (Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow 1972, DD. 15, 16). 


and this earlier ballad 
d has its own important 
deration of the earlier 
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enigma of "Dress in India", and, at 
the end of the first part, in "India 
and the Armenians" he is intro- 
duced into a less known chapter of 
India's foreign contacts. 


In the second part Professor 
Chatterji presents some of his 
significant scientific articles as a 
Professor of Phonetics and Linguis- 
tics. Learned and suggestive are his 
views on the "Evolution in Speech 
Sounds"; solid and safe are his 
descriptions of "The Tertiary Stage 
of Indo-Aryan"; quite entertaining 
and immensely informative is his 
study of "Calcutta Hindustani”; 
useful and sober is his proposal for 
“A Roman Alphabet for India”; 
and, finally, highly revealing and 
stimulating is his contribution to 
the establishment: of the antiquity 
of Sindhi Language and Literature 
in "An Early Arabic Version of 
the Mahabharata Story from 
Sindh”. 

The present volume shows that 
scientific attitude and inquiry call 
for no blinkers, and science, even 
linguistic science, is the wiser and 
truer where the spirit of humanity 
is wedded to it—as in all of 
Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s 
writings. 


Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji (born 
26 November 1890) is, in the words of 
the Representative Man of Modern India 
and a scholar of kindred spirit, Professor 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, *one of the 
most fertile minds of our time". Fore- 
most as a linguistician of our day, and 
an acknowledged master in Indo-Aryan 
Philology, he is the scholar about whom 
Professor Jules Bloch could say: “the 
motherland of Yaske and of Panini... 
has at last produced a true linguist”, 
Indology, as such, he could not but 
take in his stride, being a finished 

scholar in all its branches; but his 
E interests do not stop there. He is an 

Indologist, an enquirer into almost all 

aspects of Indian Ше and culture 
through the ages, to whom vasudhaiva kutumbakam, who can rightly say: 
lomo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto. To him Mankind is but One and 
he finds all human action and thought tremendously attractive and important 
—those of ancient Greece and Iran and Egypt and China, of the Celts and 
Balts and Slavs, of the Ethiopians as well as of the peoples of Melanafrica 
and Peru and Mexico. His intellectual curiosity is more than matched by 
his keen and deep aesthetic sensibility, a fine susceptibility to the beauties 
of Nature and of all human workmanship. Here was probably a born artist, 


ursue his early passion for arts, but 


as ji € sense of the term a Universal Man. A pro 
ош ju js in үш studies, internationally acclaimed as the Nestor 
oi Indian Linguistics, he is an embodiment of the Indian adage эйт āti 
E Бе vidya dadati 


Space does not permit to write 


- only a few points about him—M 
D.Lit. (Rome, Delhi, 


Rabindranath Tagore dedicated one o 


details about Professor Chatte 


-A.(Cal.) ; D.Lit. 
Osmania, ete.) ; 


rji. Here are 
(London); Honoris Causa 
e pa Cal. University for 38 years; 
г Г is books to him i 

with the sobriquet Bhasacarya ; ex-President, Asiatic eee id 
Sahitya Akademi; President, International Phonetic Association 
- since 1969; National Professor of India in Humanities since 1965, 


President, 
London, 


